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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 


In  presenting  to  the  members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California,  this  first  number  of  The  Quarterly  for  1937,  we  are  re- 
minded that  our  dues  are  now  $5.00  per  year.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Editorial  Board  to  keep  The  Quarterly  up  to  the  high  standard 
set  by  its  former  editor,  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  it  will  be  our  endeavor 
to  give  the  members  of  the  Society  such  articles  of  historical  value 
that  will  justify  the  additional  $2.00  a year  paid  in  dues. 

The  first  article  in  this  number  of  The  Quarterly— “Rancho  los 
Palos  Verdes”  by  Hallock  F.  Raup  of  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  is  a scholarly  piece  of  work  in  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  famous  Mexican  Grant  on  which  it  treats.  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  should  be  done  with  others  of  the  old  land  grants, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  interest  created  by  this  excellent  article  of 
Mr.  Raup’s  will  lead  to  work  that  to  the  present  time  has  been  neg- 
lected. 

In  his  “Juan  Flaco’s  Ride”  Arthur  Woodward  gives  us  more  au- 
thentic history  and  information  than  has  ever  before  been  given  in 
one  place  on  this  most  thrilling  event  in  California’s  history,  and  his 
annotations  make  the  article  invaluable. 

Interesting  and  colorful  is  Mrs.  Packman’s  contribution— “Los  De- 
fensores  de  California”— giving  a short  resume  of  the  activities  of 
the  Californians  in  Los  Angeles  while  Juan  Flaco  was  away— told  to 
her  by  her  mother,  who  in  turn  had  it  from  the  mouth  of  her  own 
father,  Don  Marcos  Alaniz,  one  of  the  actual  participants  in  the  lit- 
tle drama. 

The  June  number  of  The  Quarterly  will  contain  a very  valuable 
Check  List  of  early  Los  Angeles  Imprints  by  Willard  O.  Waters  of 
the  Huntington  Library.  Mr.  Waters  has  been  doing  intensive  re- 
search on  the  subject  both  at  the  Huntington,  and  at  the  Bancroft 
Library  in  Berkeley  for  some  months  past,  and  his  paper  will  be  of 
permanent  value. 

J.  Gregg  Layne,  Chairman,  Editorial  Board 
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Rancho 

Los  Palos  Verdes1 


By  Hallock  F.  Raup 


SPANISH  and  Mexican  ranchos  in  southern  California  have 
been  an  important  influence  in  establishing  modern  boun- 
dary lines  and  highway  routes,  the  sites  of  settlements,  and 
in  many  other  ways  their  presence  has  determined  the  aspect 
of  the  cultural  landscape  as  it  appears  today.  Yet  relatively  little  of 
the  social  history  of  the  land  grants  has  been  studied,2  and  the  time 
is  approaching  when  much  of  their  history  will  be  obscure.  A very 
few  of  the  original  grants  remain  as  holdings  of  comparatively  large 
size,  and  within  the  next  quarter-century,  most  of  these  will  be  di- 
vided. Even  the  ranches  located  at  a distance  from  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  have  been  divided  into  small  holdings  as  the  quality  of  trans- 
portation facilities  has  improved.  Ranchos  San  Bernardino,  Santa 
Ana  del  Chino,  San  Jose,  La  Puente,  are  the  sites  of  urban  settlement, 
citrus  groves,  and  suburban  towns.  Already  their  history  is  that  of 
a dozen  cities. 

Among  the  few  ranches  which  have  been  held  in  reserve  by  their 
owners  until  recently  are  the  Malibu,  San  Jose  de  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
Los  Palos  Verdes.  For  the  most  part,  these  comprise  the  ranches 
least  accessible  to  the  metropolitan  centers,  and  perhaps  least  useful 
from  the  agricultural  point  of  view.  Much  of  their  area  is  hilly  or 
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mountainous,  and  of  little  value  except  for  grazing  land.  The  last- 
named  rancho  is  somewhat  distinctive,  for  unlike  most  of  the  others, 
its  physical  boundaries  coincide  with  its  civil  boundaries.  Its  position 
is  that  of  a semi-peninsula  on  the  coast,  twenty  miles  south  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  On  three  sides  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea  and  the 
harbor  of  San  Pedro.  Unlike  the  San  Pedro  and  Los  Cerritos  ranchos 
to  the  north  and  east,  the  greater  part  of  the  Palos  Verdes  is  hill  land 
of  comparatively  little  value  for  agriculture.  The  hill  slopes  for  the 
most  part  are  grass-covered,  wind-swept  and  treeless,  descending 
abruptly  by  a 1 2 5-foot  cliff  directly  to  the  shore.  Certainly  this  land, 
far  from  the  pueblo  which  became  the  city,  was  of  little  use  to  the 
owner,  and  could  barely  support  its  occupants  with  any  degree  of 
comfort.  Without  adequate  water  supply  for  irrigation,  only  the 
more  level  portions  of  the  ranch  could  be  farmed.3 

Even  at  its  best,  when  the  ranch  was  producing  the  greatest  in- 
come for  its  owners,  the  surveyor,  Henry  Hancock,  wrote  with  lit- 
tle enthusiasm  for  its  appearance:  “The  undulating  plain  extends  on 
along  the  north  boundary  of  this  rancho  from  the  ocean  to  the  inner 
bay  of  San  Pedro.  On  the  east  the  plain  is  of  an  average  width  of 
two  miles  and  of  a second-rate  of  quality  of  soil,  affording  good  graz- 
ing and  in  wet  seasons  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grain.  The  remainder 
of  the  rancho  consists  of  the  San  Pedro  hills,  which  are  in  places 
rough,  rocky,  and  destitute  of  timber  with  very  little  water,  but  for 
the  most  part  furnishing  good  pasturage.”4 

On  the  evening  of  November  25,  1793,  the  hills  and  the  shore 
were  first  viewed  with  some  interest  by  Captain  George  Vancouver, 
as  he  rounded  Pt.  Vicente,  the  most  southwestern  point  of  the  ranch. 
He  named  the  point  in  honor  of  Fr.  Vicente  Santa  Maria,  first  priest 
to  sail  through  the  Golden  Gate.5  Vancouver  also  named  the  promi- 
nent point  at  the  easternmost  comer  of  the  ranch,  now  at  the  entrance 
to  Los  Angeles  harbor,  for  Fr.  Fermin  Francisco  de  Lasuen,  father- 
president  of  the  California  mission  outposts.  Apparently  these  con- 
spicuous coastal  features  have  had  no  names  other  than  those  as- 
signed by  Vancouver. 

The  name  of  the  ranch  itself,  Los  Palos  Verdes,  is  a paradox,  for 
the  hills  are  strikingly  bare  of  woody  vegetation.  It  is  possible  that 
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they  were  once  wooded,  but  there  is  little  physical  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  view.  One  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  name  appears  on  the 
accompanying  map,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  ranch,  where 
there  was  a slough  presumably  surrounded  by  palos  verdes.  A MS. 
map  by  Henry  Hancock,  dated  December,  1857,  names  the  slough 
“Canada  de  Palos  Verdes.”6  By  1884,  the  slough  appears  on  maps  as 
the  “lagunita,”  and  by  1900  it  became  known  as  Bixby  Slough.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  only  source  of  a fresh  water  supply  for  the 
stock  maintained  on  the  ranch.7 

As  long  as  the  Mexican  governors  could  grant  lands  better  suited 
for  grazing  and  agriculture  near  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  the  out- 
lying districts  were  ignored,  so  it  was  not  until  the  relatively  late  date 
of  June  3,  1 846,®  that  Rancho  Los  Palos  Verdes,  comprising  an  area 
of  eleven  square  leagues,  was  granted  by  Governor  Pico  to  Jose 
Loreto  and  Juan  Sepulveda,  in  return  for  military  services  rendered 
by  their  father,  Dolores  Sepulveda.  The  grant  was  made  during  the 
final  months  of  Pico’s  administration  when  he  was  engaged  in  par- 
celing lands  in  southern  California  as  yet  unassigned  to  Mexican  and 
American  owners. 

Just  when  the  grantees  first  occupied  the  ranch,  without  title,  is 
not  known.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  using  the  land  as  early  as 
1830  or  before,  for  they  stated  in  their  petition  to  the  Land  Com- 
mission that  they  had  been  in  “peaceable  and  quiet  possession  of  said 
tract  of  land  and  rancho  for  more  than  nineteen  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  said  grant,  under  authority  of  the  Mexican  government  . . . 
and  your  petitioners  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  peaceable  and 
quiet  possession  of  said  lands,  occupying  the  same  with  their  houses 
and  corrals  and  their  horses  and  cattle.”9  The  petitioners  stated,  fur- 
thermore, that  they  had  “constructed  valuable  improvements  and 
have  given  life  to  a tract  absolutely  deserted.”10  Abel  Stearns  supported 
them  in  a deposition,  declaring  that  they  had  occupied  the  ranch 
land  for  more  than  twenty  years,  using  it  for  pasturage  of  cattle  and 
other  stock.11  On  the  basis  of  their  plea,  Pico  ordered  the  title  con- 
firmed in  their  names,  but  reserved  an  area  500  varas  square  at  San 
Pedro.  This  square,  supposed  to  have  been  laid  out  according  to  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  was  originally  known  as  “Old  San 
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Pedro,”  and  is  at  present  a part  of  the  site  of  the  military  defenses  of 
the  harbor  district,  Fort  McArthur. 

Though  the  ranch  may  have  lacked  permanent  residents  before  the 
Sepulveda  families  occupied  it,  there  was  no  lack  of  activity,  for 
the  bluff  at  San  Pedro  was  a concentration  point  for  hides  and  tal- 
low coming  from  San  Gabriel  and  San  Fernando  missions,  as  early 
as  1824.12  McCulloch,  Hartnell  and  Company  used  the  point  for 
hide  storage  from  1822  to  1828.  The  shipping  activities  were  inter- 
mittent, however,  and  resulted  in  no  true  settlement,  for  as  late  as 
1831,  according  to  J.  J.  Warner,  “there  was  not  any  dwelling  house 
upon  any  part  of  the  Palos  Verdes  rancho.  . . . About  midway  be- 
tween Point  Firmin  and  the  present  house  of  Captain  Timms,  up  on 
the  table  land  and  back  from  the  cliff  some  three  hundred  feet,  there 
was  a large  warehouse.  The  walls  of  this  house  were  made  of  adobe, 
and  the  roof  was  thatched  with  rushes.  It  had  been  built  and  was 
owned  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel  for  the  purpose 
of  storing  the  hides  and  tallow  which  they  sent  to  the  port  to  pay 
for  and  give  in  exchange  for  foreign  goods  and  products.”  The  ware- 
house was  bought  by  or  leased  by  Abel  Stearns  in  1835,  and  by  Juan 
Forster  five  years  later.13  In  1844,  Santiago  Johnson  occupied  part 
of  the  reservation  land,  and  carried  on  a freight-forwarding  business 
at  the  port.14 

In  spite  of  the  improvements  which  the  Sepulvedas  claimed  to 
have  made,  the  aspect  of  the  ranch  must  have  been  disheartening  to 
navigators  who  landed  at  San  Pedro  in  search  of  supplies.  “San  Pedro 
is  an  open  bay,  which  has  no  better  claim  to  the  character  of  a har- 
bor than  almost  any  other  point  on  the  coast,  being  exposed  to  both 
the  prevailing  winds,  and  being  destitute  of  everything  in  the  shape 
of  a house  or  even  of  a shed.  Its  only  recommendation  is  that  it  af- 
fords access  to  the  Pueblo  de  Nuestra  Senora  la  Reina  de  los  An- 
geles, about  eighteen  miles  distant,  which  contains  a population  of 
fifteen  hundred  souls,  and  is  the  noted  abode  of  the  lowest  drunkards 
and  gamblers  of  the  country.”15  A decade  later,  in  1851,  “the  only 
house  near  the  bay  is  supplied  with  water  from  some  miles  inland; 
and  Captain  Sir  E.  Belcher  was  informed,  that  at  times  the  inhabi- 
tants are  in  great  distress.  It  is  only  maintained  for  the  convenience 
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of  trading  with  vessels  which  touch  here  for  the  purchase  of  hides 
and  tallow.”18 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  no  data  to  show  hide  production 
on  the  ranch  during  its  earlier  years.  The  land  itself  was  considered 
of  relatively  little  value,  but  that  it  was  productive  of  wealth  in  the 
form  of  hides  there  is  no  doubt,  for  the  grazing  was  good.  There 
was  a strong  demand  for  the  hides  and  for  the  horses  and  mules.  The 
former  could  be  shipped  by  water  with  comparative  ease  from  San 
Pedro,  and  the  latter  were  in  demand  for  the  overland  trade  with 
New  Mexico,  or  Santa  Fe.  Yet  the  land  value  itself,  exclusive  of  im- 
provements or  stock,  was  appraised  at  only  fifty  cents  per  acre  in 
1853.  Four  years  later,  the  value  had  declined  to  nineteen  cents  per 
acre,  and  in  1862,  when  only  four  inches  of  rain  fell  during  the  win- 
ter, the  land  was  appraised  at  eighteen  cents  per  acre.  After  the  loss 
of  the  cattle  that  year,  land  values  sank  to  the  low  level  of  eleven 
cents  per  acre!17 

The  records  of  cattle  grazed  on  the  ranch  begin  with  the  year  of 
the  drought,  1862-1863,  but  they  are  incomplete.  It  is  possible  to 
reconstruct  the  economic  picture,  however.  On  6,000  acres  of  the 
ranch,  held  in  the  name  of  Jose  Diego  Sepulveda,  co-owner  and 
brother  of  the  grantees,  improvements  to  the  extent  of  $3,000  had 
been  made.  He  was  the  owner  of  one  “American”  horse,  appraised 
at  $100;  twenty  “Spanish”  horses,  appraised  at  $15  each;  100  wild 
horses,  worth  only  $5  a head,  and  250  stock  cattle  at  the  same  price 
per  head.  The  following  year,  the  American  horse  had  trebled  in 
value;  the  Spanish  horses  had  increased  to  fifty  in  number;  the  wild 
horses  had  declined  in  value  to  $4,  although  their  number  had  in- 
creased to  three  hundred,  and  the  cattle  were  counted  at  450,  with 
a value  of  only  $3  per  head.  As  a result  of  the  drought,  500  sheep 
had  been  brought  to  the  pastures,  each  valued  at  fifty  cents.  The 
figures  are  significant,  in  that  they  mark  the  closing  of  the  hide- 
and-tallow  days,  not  only  of  the  Palos  Verdes  ranch,  but  in  all  of 
southern  California;  and  the  beginning  of  the  period  when  sheep 
formed  the  basis  of  the  rural  wealth  of  the  southern  counties.  What 
occurred  on  this  ranch  likewise  took  place  on  practically  all  the 
other  ranches  of  the  neighborhood. 
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The  following  year,  1864,  shows  a decline  in  the  appraisal  value 
of  the  American  and  Spanish  horses,  while  the  stock  cattle  were 
rated  at  only  $2.50  each.  The  “common”  sheep  had  increased  to  600, 
and  in  1867,  this  figure  mounted  to  700.  By  1870-1871,  the  peak  year 
for  grazing  on  the  ranch  while  it  was  still  under  the  control  of  the 
grantees  or  their  heirs,  the  horses,  mares,  colts  and  mules  were 
counted  at  387,  with  a value  of  $3,375;  243  cattle  at  $2,900,  and  2,500 
sheep  appraised  at  $3,750.  Within  eight  years,  the  sheep  on  the  ranch 
were  of  greater  value  than  the  cattle.  At  this  time,  too,  the  appraised 
value  of  the  land,  exclusive  of  improvements,  had  risen  from  the 
low  figure  of  eleven  cents  per  acre  in  1862  to  seventy-five  cents  in 
1870.  It  remained  at  that  point  for  several  years.  In  1871-1872,  there 
were  only  eleven  head  of  cattle  on  the  ranch.  Range  cattle  produc- 
tion had  ended  definitely,  while  sheep  production  was  well  under 
way.18 

In  1850,  the  houses  and  property  of  the  co-owners  of  the  ranch 
were  listed  separately,  yet  actually  the  common  interests  of  the  Se- 
pulvedas were  merged  in  the  family  organization.  Jose  Loreto,  at  the 
age  of  34,  was  classed  as  a grazier,  and  owned  real  property  valued 
at  $3,500.  His  household  numbered  22,  including  two  Indians  and 
eight  laborers.  His  houses  and  corrals  were  situated  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  present  San  Pedro  district,  northwest  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  dock  Corporation  structures  on  West  Basin, 
on  the  present  Gaffey  Street.  His  brother,  Juan,  two  years  his  se- 
nior, maintained  his  establishment  at  the  southern  end  of  Bixby 
Slough,  about  two  miles  north  of  Jose  Loreto’s  house.  Juan,  with  a 
family  of  eight,  evidently  devoted  himself  to  farming,  and  his  prop- 
erty was  valued  at  $8,000.  In  addition  to  Diego  Sepulveda,  whose 
corrals  were  located  west  of  Berth  112  in  West  Basin,  the  ranch 
had  a fourth  occupant.  Antonio  Machado,  and  his  household  of  ten, 
had  built  a house  and  corral  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hills,  a 
little  east  of  the  present  Walteria.  His  location  is  plainly  shown  on 
the  accompanying  map.  Machado  was  a tenant  grazier  only,19  and 
attempted  no  agriculture,  for  the  soil  at  that  place  was  unfavorable 
for  farmland,  according  to  the  field  survey  of  Henry  Hancock.  He 
classified  it  as  second-rate,  consisting  of  a fine  hard  sand.20 
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All  these  settlements  were  centered  around  small  springs  or 
streams  flowing  from  the  hill  canyons.  Roads  or  paths  led  from  the 
Sepulveda  corrals  to  the  pueblo  and  eastward  to  the  bay  and  the 
Dominguez  ranch,  and  southward  to  the  warehouse  on  the  coast. 
The  map  shows  the  character  of  the  cliffs  north  of  Point  Vicente, 
for  the  coast  is  designated  the  Relis  del  Codo , that  is,  the  landslide  of 
the  elbow.  The  slough  appears  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the 
ranch,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  named  Palos  Verdes. 

The  Sepulveda  family,  in  common  with  other  large  landowners 
in  southern  California,  experienced  serious  financial  trouble  as  the 
result  of  the  loss  of  the  stock  after  the  drought,  and  for  two  decades 
thereafter,  the  ranch  land  was  sold  piecemeal  to  various  buyers.  A 
few  mortgages  were  placed  on  the  property  as  early  as  1854,  but 
it  was  not  until  1857  that  the  first  evidence  of  disintegration  of  the 
control  of  the  ranch  by  the  grantees  is  apparent.  In  that  year,  Au- 
gustus Timms  acquired  an  interest  in  the  property,  and  in  1859,  the 
ownership  of  the  warehouse  on  the  point  passed  into  his  hands.21 

After  i860,  undivided  interests  in  the  ranch  changed  hands  in 
swift  succession.  Among  the  later  claimants  to  the  property  N.  A. 
Narbonne  and  B.  S.  Weston  obtained  interests  on  September  10, 
1872  and  July  21,  1874;22  Jotham  Bixby,  owner  of  Los  Cerritos 
ranch,  acquired  an  undivided  fifth,  December  26,  1872.23  Gradually 
Bixby  bought  interests  from  various  owners  until  he  and  others  were 
able  to  force  a partition  suit  upon  the  grantees.24  The  Sepulveda  fam- 
ily had  increased  so  greatly  in  numbers  that  it  had  become  impos- 
sible to  maintain  the  ranch  or  the  property  as  an  undivided  unit.  Of 
their  original  grant  of  31,629.43  acres,  they  retained  title  to  about 
three-fourths  of  the  estate  until  the  final  settlement  of  the  ranch  in 
1882,  when  the  lands  were  partitioned  and  allotted  to  twelve  claim- 
ants, of  whom  only  two  bore  the  name  of  Sepulveda.  From  1865  to 
1880,  seventy-eight  lawsuits,  six  partition  suits,  a dozen  suits  for 
ejection  of  squatters,  three  condemnation  suits  for  the  lighthouse 
site  on  Pt.  Firmin,  and  much  other  litigation  over  Palos  Verdes  lands 
took  place.25 

It  was  inevitable  under  these  conditions  that  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  holding  should  occur.  Conflicting  claims 
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of  ownership  set  apart  the  more  desirable  agricultural  land  on  the 
plain,  and  that  part  of  the  ranch  was  fenced.  In  1884,  the  A.  W.  Se- 
pulveda property,  on  which  Jose  Loreto’s  houses  had  stood,  was 
planted  to  corn;  the  remainder  of  the  plain  was  sown  in  wheat  ex- 
cept on  the  coast  south  of  Redondo,  where  sand  hills  prevented  any 
cultivation.26  Jotham  Bixby  had  gained  title  to  the  major  part  of  the 
ranch,  comprising  17,085  acres  of  the  hilly  land,  where  his  flocks  of 
sheep  continued  to  graze  for  some  years.  But  no  longer  could  sheep 
and  cattle  lawfully  range  over  sixty  square  miles  of  grazing  lands. 
The  springs  which  had  supplied  a little  water  for  the  stock  were 
usurped  for  domestic  use  by  the  new  owners  or  claimants.  Cattle 
ranching  on  a large  scale  was  at  an  end. 

It  has  been  noted  that  human  activities  were  centered  primarily 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  ranch  because  of  the  more 
level  land,  the  spring  water,  and  easy  access  to  the  bay  of  San  Pedro. 
The  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  were  badly  dissected  by  gullies,  and 
in  places  they  were  so  steep  that  they  were  almost  impassable.  Never- 
theless, the.  coastline  was  indented  sufficiently  to  provide  some  mea- 
sure of  protection  for  small  fishing  vessels.  There  is  no  shoal  water 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  ranch,  for  the  depth  within  a mile  off- 
shore is  over  100  feet.  The  California  gray  whale  was  plentiful  close 
to  the  coast,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  over  10,000  of  these 
whales  were  caught  on  the  shores  of  California  between  1851  when 
shore- whaling  started  at  Monterey,  and  1875,  when  the  exhaustion 
of  the  supply  practically  ended  the  industry. 

The  whales  were  pursued  in  shore  boats,  and  the  blubber  was 
tried  out  at  “whaling  stations”  on  the  beach.  The  cove  or  bight  at 
Portuguese  Bend,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Palos  Verdes  ranch, 
offered  adequate  protection  for  such  a station,  though  it  had  few 
other  advantages.  The  industry  was  begun  by  Captain  Clark,  who 
came  to  the  region  in  1864.27  Other  shore-whaling  stations  were  lo- 
cated at  Half  Moon  Bay,  Pigeon  Point,  Monterey  Bay,  Carmel  Bay, 
San  Simeon,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Goleta,  San  Diego,  and  Banda  Point. 
Most  of  the  whalers  were  Portuguese,  coming  from  the  Azores,  and 
two  of  the  place-names  on  the  modern  map,  Portuguese  Point  and 
Portuguese  Bend,  owe  their  origin  to  this  circumstance.  The  shore- 
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whaling  operations  were  carried  on  intermittently,  but  probably 
with  greatest  activity  under  Captain  Frank  Anderson,  a Portuguese, 
from  1874  to  1877,  when  2,166  barrels  of  whale-oil  were  tried  at 
the  station.28  If  any  charges  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  beach  by 
the  whalers,  the  records  do  not  so  indicate.  It  is  probable  that  this 
enterprise  operated  quite  independently  of  the  ranching  operations 
on  land.  The  whaling  station  was  finally  abandoned  because  of  lack 
of  firewood  for  the  try-pots,  and  lack  of  an  adequate  fresh  water 
supply,  rather  than  the  exhaustion  of  the  whale  supply  at  this  loca- 
tion. The  whalers  at  the  beach  never  established  a permanent  settle- 
ment, and  they  left  the  vicinity  before  1885. 29 

Occasionally  the  Bend  served  as  anchorage  for  small  steamers,  af- 
ter the  abandonment  of  the  whaling  station.  “Close  under  the  east- 
ern tongue  and  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  cove  is  a Portuguese  whal- 
ing station,  and  the  cove  itself  is  known  as  Portuguese  Bend.  In  this 
cove,  on  the  edge  of  the  kelp  which  follows  the  shore  line,  the  steam- 
ers sometimes  anchor  to  discharge  freight,  etc.  . . . There  are  several 
passages  through  the  kelp  to  the  beach,  upon  which  the  freight  is 
safely  landed.  . . . The  boat  landing  is  in  the  northwest  angle  of  the 
cove.  Improvements  are  projected  here,  and  it  is  proposed  to  name 
the  place  Port  Carolina.”30 

With  the  decline  of  the  whaling  industry  along  the  coast,  and  the 
increase  of  profitable  agriculture  on  the  northern  part  of  the  ranch, 
the  Palos  Verdes  region  began  to  assume  its  present  characteristics. 
For  some  years  the  vessels  putting  in  to  trade  with  Los  Angeles  had 
passed  by  the  crib  wharves  at  Timms  Point  in  favor  of  the  better 
accommodations  to  be  found  at  Phineas  Banning’s  “New  Town,” 
Wilmington.  From  1858,  when  it  was  first  settled,  to  1880,  Banning 
dominated  shipping  activity  at  the  harbor,  and  trade  at  the  old  San 
Pedro  landing  was  stagnating.  The  few  buildings  fell  into  disrepair, 
and  that  part  of  the  harbor  was  little  frequented.  In  fact,  there  had 
been  remarkably  few  changes  along  the  bluff  at  San  Pedro  since 
Richard  Henry  Dana’s  highly  unfavorable  report  on  the  roadstead 
in  1835. 

Before  1880,  however,  a new  town  of  San  Pedro  came  forward 
as  a competitor  for  Wilmington’s  maritime  business.  Between  Timms 
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Point,  on  which  his  residence,  warehouses  and  bathhouse  were  built, 
and  the  Goleta  on  the  north,31  a town  was  planned,  and  the  settle- 
ment grew  most  vigorously  in  the  little  valley  or  draw  known  as  the 
Fayal,  where  some  fishermen’s  shanties  had  long  been  built.32  To  de- 
velop the  waterfront,  franchises  for  wharves  or  quays  were  granted 
to  Jotham  Bixby,  E.  N.  McDonald,  and  T.  B.  Hayes;  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company, 
and  others. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  very  little  relationship  between 
this  new  town  of  San  Pedro  and  the  old  landing  places.  The  young 
settlement  did  not  center  around  the  locations  of  the  original  Se- 
pulveda ranch  houses  or  landing-place,  or  near  the  residence  of  Cap- 
tain Timms.  Some  descendants  of  the  Sepulveda  family,  however, 
were  very  active  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  town.33  With  the 
arival  of  the  first  Southern  Pacific  train  at  San  Pedro,  August  1 6, 
1882,  bitter  rivalry  developed  between  San  Pedro  and  Wilmington, 
across  the  inlet.  At  San  Pedro,  the  ships  carrying  bulk  cargoes  dis- 
charged, while  passengers  and  package  freight  usually  went  on  to 
the  Wilmington  wharf.  Exports  consisted  of  general  merchandise, 
grain,  wine,  wool,  hides  and  bullion.  Imports  were  largely  of  coal 
and  lumber,  with  the  former  coming  almost  entirely  from  foreign 
countries.  In  six  months  of  1883,  thirteen  million  feet  of  lumber  were 
unloaded  at  San  Pedro.34  About  half  the  boats  at  the  wharves  were 
steamers,  and  all  of  them  were  British  or  American  ships,  but  no 
vessel  drawing  over  sixteen  feet  dare  tie  up  at  the  wharves. 

The  town  had  a mushroom  growth,  but  it  did  not  compare  with 
developments  elsewhere  in  southern  California  during  the  land  boom 
of  1887.  Now  that  the  land  titles  had  been  settled,  Bixby  contracted 
for  nine  miles  of  barbed- wire  fencing  to  enclose  his  17,000-acre 
holding,  in  order  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  his  flocks  upon 
the  townsite  and  the  lands  of  his  neighbors.  There  was  some  dis- 
agreement between  E.  N.  McDonald,  who  also  fenced  his  property, 
and  the  residents  of  the  town,  who  insisted  on  their  right  to  send 
their  teams  to  Los  Angeles  through  McDonald’s  portion  of  the 
ranch.35 

The  harbor  district  was  somewhat  less  affected  than  other  localities 
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and  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  by  the  land  craze  of  1887 
and  the  subsequent  collapse  of  business.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
elaborate  plans  laid  for  development  of  much  of  the  unsettled  land 
on  the  ranch.  A harbor  was  suggested  for  the  roadstead,  Portuguese 
Bend,  and  the  usual  mammoth  resort  hotel  was  planned,  on  paper.36 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  ranch,  abortive  cities  of  grand  scale 
was  plotted,  including  the  subdivision  named  Walteria  on  the  prop- 
erty of  Narbonne  and  Weston.37  Attractive  as  the  plans  appeared, 
the  construction  of  these  works  was  not  consummated  before  the 
collapse  of  the  boom,  so  the  ranch  lands  remained  planted  in  grain 
and  devoted  to  grazing  of  sheep,  except  for  a few  scattered  sales  in 
the  different  tracts,  and  the  growing  San  Pedro  town.  Walteria  is 
little  more  than  a name  on  today’s  map.  The  small  towns  of  Lomita 
and  Harbor  City  were  real  estate  promotions  of  later  date.  Certainly 
the  greatest  effect  of  the  boom  took  place  at  San  Pedro,  where  the 
shipping  agents,  chandlers,  and  others  profited  by  the  immense  im- 
ports of  raw  materials,  especially  lumber,  which  accompanied  the 
building  boom. 

The  town  was  large  enough  for  incorporation  by  March,  1888. 
From  that  time,  its  growth  was  assured,  for  San  Pedro  and  Wilming- 
ton were  satellite  cities  dependent  for  their  growth  and  activity  upon 
the  steadily  increasing  population  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Both 
towns  lost  their  corporate  identity  in  1909,  when  they  were  absorbed 
by  the  municipaliy  of  Los  Angeles  in  order  to  give  that  city  a port 
in  her  own  right,  and  to  provide  non-competitive  unified  control  of 
the  port. 

The  rural  parts  of  the  ranch  have  remained  undisturbed  to  a sur- 
prising extent.  The  hill  lands  formerly  the  property  of  Jotham  Bixby 
and  his  heirs,  were  sold  for  $1,500,000  in  1913  to  a corporation  that 
has  since  planned  for  their  ultimate  use  as  urban  residential  property 
of  high  value.  The  ranch  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  litigation, 
for  the  owners  have  been  faced  with  a number  of  homestead  claims 
to  the  land,  filed  on  the  assumption  that  the  original  title  to  Rancho 
Los  Palos  Verdes  was  defective.  The  present  owners,  however,  were 
able  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  the  Sepulveda  grant.38 

Throughout  its  history,  the  ranch  has  experienced  difficulties  and 
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trials  common  to  other  landholdings  in  this  part  of  California,  and 
it  thus  typifies  the  course  of  events  in  the  history  of  other  Mexican 
grants  in  the  neighborhood.  From  an  untenanted  windy  waste  it 
prospered  under  the  control  of  the  family  in  whose  charge  it  was 
placed  by  the  civil  authorities.  As  the  exploitation  of  the  cattle  and 
hides  passed,  and  the  Yankees  began  to  pour  into  California,  and  as 
serious  drought  damaged  the  stock,  the  grantees  and  their  families 
lost  their  dominance.  Decline  set  in,  then  rehabilitation  as  the  modem 
landscape  emerged. 

To  a limited  extent,  the  early  days  of  the  ranch  are  reflected  in 
present  conditions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  direction  and  loca- 
tion of  highways,  and  in  the  place-names.  The  modem  San  Pedro, 
however,  bears  little  relationship  to  the  first  settlements  on  the  bay, 
and  even  the  contours  of  the  shore  are  so  changed  by  artificial  means 
that  the  identification  of  sites  becomes  more  difficult  each  year.  The 
herds  of  cattle,  the  piles  of  hides,  the  warehouses  for  storing  wool, 
the  whaling  station,  and  the  wharves  and  breakwaters  all  have  been 
replaced,  and  have  left  few  evidences  of  the  early  times.  The  land 
economy  has  changed,  and  fields  have  changed  ownership  so  often 
that  there  is  little  in  the  present  landscape  to  suggest  the  conditions 
of  a century  ago.  Of  the  original  31,629  acres,  nearly  half  are  still 
under  the  control  of  a single  individual,  yet  the  day  of  the  large 
ranch  has  passed,  and  there  can  be  no  return  to  the  Palos  Verdes  of 
the  Sepulvedas. 
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Juan  Flaw’s  Ride 


by  Arthur  Woodward 


IIMNED  against  the  colorful  background  of  California’s  his- 
tory are  many  characters  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
stand  out  as  prominent  actors  in  the  drama  of  the  state. 
— J Many  of  these  personages  are  well  known  and  their  names 
are  deeply  stamped  into  the  consciousness  of  student  and  layman 
alike.  Others,  although  equally  colorful,  being  the  lesser  lights,  are 
often  submerged  in  the  tide  of  great  names,  and,  being  ordinary  folk, 
are  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion,  or  if  seen  at  all  through  the  mists 
of  time  that  enfold  them,  are  but  dim,  spectral  beings,  already  on  the 
way  to  a legendary  state  in  the  folklore  of  the  region. 

The  invasion  of  California  by  the  American  forces  in  1846  brought 
many  personalities  to  the  fore.  Some  of  these  have  been  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  test  of  time  and,  deservedly  or  not,  have 
become  enshrined  as  the  heroes  of  the  day.  Others  who  played  their 
part  equally  well,  yet  linger  on  the  periphery  of  light  that  envelops 
their  contemporaries. 

One  such  man  is  Juan  Flaco  (Lean  John)  Brown.  He  is  not  a 
stranger  to  the  pages  of  this  publication  but  I do  not  believe  he  has 
been  allowed  to  speak  for  himself. 

His  story  has  been  told,  and  retold,1  but  usually  such  yams  are 
second  hand.  What  really  happened  on  that  occasion  should  be  re- 
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lated  by  Flaco  himself,  for  certainly,  no  one  could  be  better  qualified 
to  tell  the  tale  than  the  main  actor  in  the  drama.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  certain  incidents,  leading  up  to  the  ride,  which  should 
likewise  be  given,  and  these  too,  should  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  men 
who  directed  such  actions.  Accordingly,  in  presenting  the  following 
accounts,  I am  quoting  the  words  of  the  active  participants,  as  given 
a relatively  short  time  after  the  events  occurred. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Captain  Archibald  Gillespie,’  of  the 
United  States  Marines,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  American  occupation 
of  Los  Angeles,  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1 846.  His  high-handed 
actions,  which  he  afterward  denied,  brought  about  a flare  of  revolt 
that  resulted  in  his  expulsion  from  the  town.  His  small  force  took 
refuge  in  the  Government  House  (the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  on  Main  Street)  and  there  undertook  to 
stand  off  the  Californian  forces  under  Flores. 

What  happened  during  the  siege  is  best  told  by  Gillespie,  and  one 
of  the  men  under  him,  Willard  Buzzell,’  of  Stockton. 

Gillespie,  writing  from  Sacramento,  May  5,  1858,  to  the  Sacra- 
mento Statesman , n.d.,  under  the  title  “An  Incident  of  California 
History,”  as  reprinted  in  the  Daily  Alta  California,  May  10,  1858, 
stated: 

On  the  22d  of  September,  18+6,  at  3 o’clock  in  the  morning,  a party  of 
sixty-five  Californians  and  Sonorenos  made  an  attack  upon  my  small 
command  quartered  on  the  Government  house  at  Los  Angeles.  We  were 
not  wholly  unprepared,  and  with  but  21  rifles,  we  beat  them  back  without 
loss  to  ourselves,  killing  and  wounding  three  of  their  number. 

When  daylight  came,  Lieut.  Sam’l.  Hensley,  with  a few  men,  took 
several  prisoners  and  drove  the  Californians  from  the  town. 

This  party  was  merely  the  nucleus  of  a revolution  commenced  and  known 
to  Col.  Fremont  before  he  left  Los  Angeles,  for  the  north  upon  the  8th  of 
September. 

In  twenty-four  hours,  six  hundred  well  mounted  horsemen  with  escopetai, 
lances  and  one  fine  brass  piece  of  light  artillery  surrounded  Los  Angeles 
and  summoned  me  to  surrender. 

There  were  three  old,  honey-combed  iron  guns  (spiked),  in  the  corral 
of  my  quarters,  which  we  at  once  cleared  and  mounted  upon  the  axles 
of  carts ; we  obtained  lead  distil  pipes  from  a vineyard  nearby,  for  our 
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shot  and  grape;  a shop  supplied  us  with  some  fine  merino  doth  (there 
was  no  flannel)  for  our  cylinders,  which  were  made  up  by  young  ladies, 
now  the  wives  of  Americans ; so  that  in  twenty-four  hours  we  were  in  a 
good  state  for  defence,  every  man  determined  to  die  rather  than  yield 
to  the  enemy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  a little  before  sunset,  Juan  Flaco  (called  so 
by  the  country  people  in  consequence  of  his  exceeding  leanness,  and  the 
feats  of  express  riding  he  had  performed — his  name  is  Brown)  presented 
himself  to  me  in  the  garrison  and  volunteered  to  take  a dispatch  to  San 
Francisco  for  Commodore  Stockton,  600  miles  distant.  Knowing  how 
closely  we  were  besieged,  I considered  the  undertaking  fraught  with  great 
danger.  He  persisted  in  going,  and  I gave  him  several  packages  of  paper 
cigaritos;  on  the  inside  of  each  cigar  of  one  package  I wrote,  Believe  the 
Bearer,  and  affixed  my  seal  which  was  known  to  my  friends.  Flaco  started  a 
little  after  dark  on  a fleet  horse  with  nothing  but  his  riata  (lasso)  for  his 
support  and  hope  for  relays. 


Gillespie  then  relates  how  Flaco  made  the  ride,  but  since  this 
account  is  a bit  at  variance  with  Flaco’s  own  account,  it  does  not  seem 
neessary  to  quote  in  its  complete  form.  For  example,  Gillespie  states 
that  Flaco’s  horse  jumped  down  a ravine  thirty  feet  deep  and  broke 
a leg  and  Flaco  had  to  shoot  it.  Flaco’s  own  account  states  that  the 
animal  cleared  a gully,  after  being  shot  by  the  pursuing  lanceros, 
and  ran  until  it  fell  dead  under  him.  Gillespie  likewise  states  the 
Californians  gave  up  the  pursuit  and  returned  to  Los  Angeles,  Flaco 
insists  that  they  followed  him  to  a point  just  beyond  Santa  Barbara. 

From  Gillespie’s  account,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  Flaco  volun- 
teered for  the  trip,  while  the  latter  states  that  Gillespie  asked  him  to 
make  the  trip,  and  agreed  to  pay  him  $500  and  expenses,  which  were 
never  paid. 

Gillespie  concludes  his  article  with  an  account  of  his  surrender  and 
the  arrival  of  the  U.  S.  Savannah  at  San  Pedro,  under  Captain  Mer- 
vine,  and  in  the  closing  paragraphs  charges  Mervine  with  diso- 
bedience to  orders,  and  indicates  something  of  the  bitter  feud  that 
existed  between  Mervine  and  Gillespie  in  after  years,  which  during 
the  fifties  flared  openly  in  the  public  press. 

Concerning  Flaco’s  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  subsequent 
events,  Gillespie  wrote: 
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Before  sunrise  of  the  29th  he  (Flaco)  was  lying  in  the  bushes  at  San 
Francisco  in  front  of  the  Congress  frigate,  waiting  for  the  early  market 
boat  to  come  on  shore,  and  he  delivered  my  dispatches  to  Commodore 
Stockton  before  7 o’clock. 

A signal  was  immediately  made  to  the  frigate  Savannah  “to  prepare 
to  go  to  sea  at  once.”  Her  commander  Capt.  Wm.  Mervine,  was  ordered 
to  wait  on  the  Commodore  for  instructions.  He  was  told  of  the  great 
danger  my  small  command  was  in,  and  was  urged  to  use  all  dispatch  for 
our  relief,  and  perhaps,  rescue  from  death.  The  Savannah  set  sail  about 
ten  o’clock,  and  running  down  the  bay  with  a fine  breeze,  the  captain 
suddenly  wanted  some  frivolous  thing  from  Saucelito  and  anchored.  A fog 
set  in  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  detained  the  frigate  three  days. 

In  the  meantime  my  men,  all  volunteers,  settlers  from  this  section  of 
the  country,  held  out  bravely,  though  very  much  fatigued  with  constant 
fighting  and  watching. 

On  the  27th,  Flores  proposed  terms  of  capitulation,  that  we  should  march 
out  with  the  honors  of  war,  colors  flying,  and  take  everything  we  had  with 
us,  offering  to  supply  transportation. 

Fearing  that  Flaco  had  been  killed,  and  considering  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  relief  at  that  point,  and  that  the  port  was  my  best  position,  I con- 
sented to  the  terms  and  marched  to  San  Pedro  on  the  29th,  where  I re- 
mained until  the  night  of  October  4th,  when  Flores,  having  broken  the 
treaty  by  stopping  my  supply  of  water,  I safely  embarked  my  party  on 
board  the  ship  V andalia,  which  I had  detained  to  cover  my  retreat. 

The  Savannah  arrived  at  San  Pedro  on  the  evening  of  the  6th.  Had 
that  ship  proceeded  to  sea,  as  her  captain  had  been  ordered,  and  humanity 
dictated,  I would  have  been  found  in  condition  to  return  to  Los  Angeles 
immediately;  hostilities  would  have  ceased  at  that  time;  bloodshed  and 
many  valuable  lives  would  have  been  saved,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  battle 
and  defeat  of  the  8th  of  October,  before  Los  Angeles,  where  Mervine 
commanded  and  sacrificed  thirteen  of  his  men,  would  have  been  spared 
our  flag. 

These  are  the  facts,  history  and  the  truth. 

Archie  H.  Gillespie 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  article  was  written  in  1858,  four  years 
after  Gillespie’s  discharge  from  the  United  States  Marines.  In  ex- 
planation of  his  bitterness  toward  Mervine  it  should  be  stated  that 
Gillespie  was  serving  on  board  the  U.  S.  Ship  Independence  just  prior 
to  his  resignation  from  the  Marine  corps  on  October  14,  1854,  and 
that  Captain  William  Mervine  was  in  command  of  the  vessel  at  that 
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time.  The  reason  for  the  resignation  is  apparent  in  the  item  inserted 
in  The  Daily  California  Chronicle,  Tuesday,  Nov.  13,  1855,  p.  2, 
col.  2. 

CARD 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “Golden  Era” 

Sir:  I have  seen  in  your  paper  of  the  11th  inst.  an  attack  upon  my  character 
as  an  officer  and  gentleman,  where  there  are  many  persons  in  this  part  of 
the  country  who  do  not  know  me.  I should  not  notice  it  in  any  way,  and 
will  only  say  now  that  the  author  of  that  attack  has  been  an  officer  of  our 
government,  but  was  turned  out  of  its  employment  while  under  my  com- 
mand, in  this  ship,  for  swindling  his  messmates  and  brother  officers  out  of 
the  money  paid  him  by  them  for  their  mess  stores,  previous  to  this  ship 
leaving  N.  Y.  An  attack  coming  from  such  a source  carries  no  sting  with 
it  and  only  receives  as  it  merits,  my  perfect  contempt.  My  own  services 
during  the  late  war  with  Mexico  are  now  a part  of  the  history  of  my 
country,  and  I am  willing  to  leave  it  there  and  abide  its  decision. 

Respectfully  your  ob’t.  servant 

Wm.  Mervine,  U.S.N. 

U.  S.  Ship  Independence,  Mare  Island,  Nov.  12, 1855. 


In  the  fall  of  1859,  J.  J.  Warner  and  Col.  E.  J.  C.  (“Alphabet”) 
Kewen  were  in  the  midst  of  a rather  heated  political  feud  and  charges 
and  counter  charges  were  being  loosed  in  all  directions  and  partisan 
support  was  being  sought  by  both  sides.  Gillespie,  then  in  Sacra- 
mento, apparently  having  once  had  a violent  dislike  for  Warner,  sided 
with  Kewen. 

William  Gouvernor  Morris,  a descendant  of  the  noted  New  York 
family,  who  had  taken  up  residence  in  California,  sided  with  Warner 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  which  was  published  in  Warner’s 
paper,  The  Southern  Vineyard,  Sept.  2,  1859: 


Los  Angeles,  Aug.  31,  1859. 

J.  J.  Warner,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  this  date,  requesting  me  to  furnish  you 
certain  facts  within  my  knowledge  touching  the  antecedents  of  one  Maj. 
Arch.  H.  Gillespie,  late  a Brevet  Major  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  I 
cheerfully  comply  as  follows: 

This  same  Maj.  Gillespie  was  for  a number  of  years  a Marine  officer, 
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until  he  was  ignominiously  driven  from  the  Navy  for  stealing  his  mess- 
mates’ money.  During  the  session  of  Legislature  of  1857,  at  which  time  I 
held  the  position  of  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state,  Maj. 
Gillespie  was  a candidate  for  the  office  of  State  Librarian.  As  soon  as  I 
learned  the  fact  I publicly  made  this  charge  against  him  in  the  streets  of 
Sacramento.  I never  heard  from  him  personally,  but  ascertaining  that  he 
had  contradicted  it,  I wrote  to  San  Francisco  for  the  proof  of  his  villainy. 

I have  in  my  possession  at  Visalia,  a letter  from  Wm.  L.  Newell,  Esq., 
one  of  the  former  editors  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  in  which  he 
states  that  he  was  told  these  things  in  relation  to  Gillespie,  by  Commodore 
Wm.  Mervine  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  who  was  in  command  of  the  ship 
Independence,  in  which  ship,  and  under  whose  command,  Gillespie  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  robbery  committed  by  him. 

In  the  year  1855,  Commodore  Mervine  published  a card  in  the 
“Chronicle”  and  the  “Golden  Era,”  denouncing  Gillespie  in  unmeasured 
terms.  Some  months  since,  Gillespie  published  in  one  of  the  Sacramento 
papers,  an  article  entitled  “A  Romance  of  California  History.”  This  pro- 
duction called  forth  a reply  from  some  anonymous  correspondent  of  the 
S.  F.  “Herald,"  who  published  him  a thief,  and  I believe  at  the  same  time 
re-published  the  original  card  of  Commodore  Mervine.  I refer  you  to  the 
file  of  the  Herald  for  further  information  in  this  respect. 

I have  also,  at  home,  a letter  from  Daniel  Rogers,  Esq.,  a well  known 
lawyer  of  S.  F.,  and  now  a candidate  for  the  assembly  from  that  county, 
upon  the  Democratic  ticket,  who  recently  was  the  private  secretary  of 
Commodore  Mervine.  In  this  letter  he  states  that  these  charges  against 
Gillespie  are  true,  and  that  in  consequence  of  his  theft,  many  of  his  brother 
officers  and  shipmates  were  in  debt  to  the  purser  of  the  ship  for  more  than 
a year  afterwards. 

Whether  Gillespie  was  court-martialed  and  dismissed,  from  my  own 
knowledge  I cannot  say.  But  I have  heard  that  through  “compassion”  he 
was  permitted  to  resign.  “Deeply  regretting  that  these  circumstances 
could  not  have  been  permitted  to  remain  buried  in  the  grave  of  time.” 

I am  very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Wm.  Gouvernor  Morris. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  animosity  fostered  by  his  resignation 
from  the  Marine  Corps  brought  about  the  bitter  recriminations 
against  Mervine,  and  Gillespie  seeking  to  justify  his  actions  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Pedro,  tried  to  lay  the  blame  upon  Mervine  for  his 
allegedly  tardy  response  to  Gillespie’s  request  for  aid. 

Another  man  who  participated  in  the  action  at  Los  Angeles,  as  a 
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member  of  Gillespie’s  party  was  Willard  Buzzell,  in  later  years  more 
familiarly  known  as  “Joe”  Buzzell.  According  to  his  brief  auto- 
biography published  in  the  San  Joaquin  Republican,  Stockton,  n.d. 
and  re-printed  in  the  Sacramento  Daily  Union,  Nov.  1 6 and  21,  i860, 
Buzzell  arrived  off  the  coast  of  California  in  the  whale  ship  Orizaba 
in  1841.  Disgusted  with  the  life  of  a whaler,  he  jumped  ship  at  San 
Francisco  in  company  with  several  others,  stole  a whale  boat,  leaving 
their  wages  to  pay  for  it,  and  put  out  to  sea  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
They  struck  a heavy  gale  and  put  into  Half  Moon  Bay.  From  that 
point  they  went  on  foot  to  Santa  Cruz,  narrowly  escaped  arrest  and 
imprisonment  and  started  for  Monterey.  En  route  they  met  some  men 
who,  upon  the  request  of  the  refugees,  read  the  letter  of  introduction 
they  were  carrying  to  Governor  Alvarado  and  discovered  it  was  an 
order  for  their  arrest  when  they  reached  Monterey. 

Instead  of  proceeding  to  Monterey  they  struck  out  for  Graham’s 
ranch  in  Santa  Cruz  and  aided  in  building  one  of  the  first  sawmills  in 
the  state.  In  the  meantime  a reward  had  been  offered  by  the  captain 
of  the  Orizaba  and  parties  of  Mexicans  were  searching  for  the  runa- 
ways in  all  directions.  Finding  that  section  of  country  too  warm  for 
them,  they  went  to  Sutter’s  Fort.  Buzzell  went  on  a trapping  expedi- 
tion with  Captain  Merritt  along  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers. 

In  the  spring  of  1843  he  went  to  Hillsborough,  Oregon,  but  re- 
turned a few  months  later.  He  went  south  with  the  Micheltorena 
forces  and  stayed  in  the  lower  country.  Later  he  became  an  armorer 
with  Fremont’s  forces. 

In  speaking  of  his  experience  with  Gillespie,  Buzzell  said: 

At  that  time  there  were  twenty-seven  of  us  Americans  surrounded  in  Los 
Angeles.  We  were  kept  cooped  up  in  a house  near  the  Plaza.  Major  A.  H. 
Gillespie  was  in  command.  I remember  that  one  night  500  or  600  Mexicans 
attacked  the  house. 

They  were  charging  upon  our  building  at  intervals  for  eight  days,  but 
had  to  retreat  every  time,  for  we  kept  a steady  and  careful  fire  upon  them 
whenever  they  approached.  We  heard  the  discharge  of  the  guns  by  which 
Juan  Flacco’s  horse  was  shot  under  him,  as  he  started  out  on  his  way  to 
obtain  help  for  us. 
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We  had  plenty  of  provisions  in  the  house  and  water  in  the  yard. 
After  Flacco  left,  we  concluded  to  retreat  to  San  Pedro.  This  is  on  the 
coast,  Los  Angeles  being  about  thirty  miles  inland.  While  we  were  at  the 
house  in  Los  Angeles,  we  occasionally  made  a charge  out.  In  one  of  these, 
one  of  our  party,  a mere  boy  of  eighteen,  was  carried  by  his  horse,  who  ran 
away  with  him,  into  the  Mexican  ranks  where  the  poor  fellow  was  lanced 
to  death.  We  contrived  to  get  him  into  the  fort  before  he  died.  He  was 
buried  in  the  yard,  but  instead  of  putting  up  a cross  over  his  grave,  as 
we  should  have  done,  we  tried  to  hide  the  place  of  his  interment.  After 
we  left,  the  Mexicans  dug  him  up,  fastened  a riata  around  the  coffin  and 
dragged  it  with  their  horses  upon  the  hill  near  the  town.  The  coffin  was 
upset  several  times.  If  we  had  put  up  a cross  they  would  have  let  the 
grave  alone. 

I should  say  that  previously  to  our  starting  from  Los  Angeles,  our  num- 
bers were  increased.  We  had  taken  thirteen  Mexicans. 

At  about  that  time,  a company  of  Americans  mustered  in  the  lower  part 
of  this  state,  while  marching  to  our  aid,  were  surrounded  in  a house  by 
a large  force,  and  the  house  set  on  fire.  As  the  besiegers  numbered  ten 
to  one,  the  Americans  were  compelled  to  surrender.  We  exchanged  our 
thirteen  Mexicans  for  thirteen  Americans  of  this  company — a fine  trade 
for  us. 

This  accession  made  us  forty  strong,  and  thus  reinforced  we  marched 
with  drums  beating,  colors  flying  and  our  matches  lighted,  out  of  Los 
Angeles  down  the  San  Pedro  road.  We  had  two  six  pound  cannon  and  a 
four  pound  swivel. 

The  Mexicans  had  agreed  to  keep  a mile  off  from  us,  if  Major  Gillespie 
would  order  the  retreat.  Our  artillery  and  baggage  wagons  were  drawn 
by  oxen.  The  Mexicans  kept  hovering  around  us  all  the  way  to  the  Half 
Way  House,  where  there  was  a spring.  Part  of  them  were  mounted,  and 
part  on  foot. 

It  was  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  when  we  marched  out  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  at  night  we  stopped  at  the  Half  Way  House  until  morning, 
putting  out  sentinels.  We  started  in  the  morning  and  arrived  without  loss 
at  the  coast  toward  night.  We  camped  at  San  Pedro  in  one  of  the  houses. 
This  was  in  the  fall  of  1846.  We  stayed  there  three  days.  During  this  time 
the  Mexicans  were  continually  demanding  that  we  should  surrender,  and 
threatening  to  exterminate  us  if  we  did  not.  They  set  several  hours 
which  should  surely  be  the  last  to  which  they  would  wait,  for  our  capitu- 
lation. The  Mexicans  were  in  command  of  a Captain  whose  name  I do  not 
now  remember. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  the  American  frigate  Savannah, 
arrived  with  old  Flaco  on  board,  and  glad  enough  we  were  to  see  her. 
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Concerning  the  principal  actor  in  this  fast-moving  little  episode  of 
California’s  history,  Lean  John  Brown  himself,  it  seems  best  to  quote 
verbatim,  the  entire  story  of  his  ride  as  it  was  published  in  the  Daily 
Alta  California,  May  17,  1858,  which  in  turn  was  a reprint  of  an  item 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Republican,  n.d. 

Since  the  foreword  in  that  article  gives  a resume  of  Brown’s  life, 
there  is  no  need  to  review  it  in  these  paragraphs.  It  does  seem  odd 
however  that  the  Paul  Revere  of  California  was  a Swede,  galloping 
through  Mexican  territory  to  save  a band  of  Americans.  His  account, 
rendered  a scant  twelve  years  after  the  famous  ride  occurred,  should 
be  fairly  accurate.  Often  in  such  reminiscences  the  lapse  of  time 
between  the  event  and  the  recording  of  it  has  been  so  great  as  to 
cast  doubtful  shadows  upon  otherwise  historically  important  inci- 
dents. However,  I do  not  believe  this  is  true  of  Juan  Flaco’s  narration. 
First,  let  us  see  what  the  editor  had  to  say  of  Brown. 

He  is  a native  of  Sweden  and  was  born  in  Carlscruna  in  the  year  1800, 
which  place  he  left  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  the  year  1815,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  English  naval  Service,  and  saw  Napoleon  on  board  the 
Bellerophon,  in  the  harbor  at  Portsmouth.  His  adventurous  spirit  led  him 
to  join  in  the  struggles  for  South  American  independence  under  Bolivar. 
Mr.  Brown  served  both  in  the  army  and  naval  service  under  the  General, 
and  was  engaged  in  nine  regular  battles.  While  engaged  in  this  service, 
he  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  four  times  and  doubled  Cape  Horn 
three  times.  He  was  at  length  taken  prisoner  by  General  Flores  of  New 
Granada,  but  made  his  escape  and  came  to  California  in  a Mexican 
vessel.  In  California  our  hero  has  been  engaged  in  three  revolutions; 
first  between  Alvarado  and  Castro  and  the  Mexican  Government  in  1836, 
taking  side  with  the  revolutionists,  then  in  1844,  in  the  contest  against 
Gov.  Micheltorena,  in  which  he  took  the  part  of  the  Governor;  and  lastly 
in  the  war  which  led  to  the  acquisition  of  this  country  by  the  Americans, 
in  which  he  took  the  side  of  the  United  States. 

The  important  services  rendered  by  our  correspondent  to  our  govern- 
ment during  that  period,  (for  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  he  has  received 
no  pecuniary  compensation,  not  even  the  stipulated  prices  for  conveying 
the  dispatches  therein  described),  are  but  imperfectly  shown  in  his  letter. 

He  has  performed  many  feats  similar  to  that  described  in  his  letter,  both 
on  foot  and  horseback,  but  perhaps  none  equal  to  it. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a lean  and  sinewy  person  as  his  soubriquet  (Juan  Flaco, 
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or  Lean  John)  would  imply,  and  has  evidently  been  a man  of  great  energy 
and  wonderful  powers  of  endurance;  but  he  is  now  enfeebled  by  hard- 
ships and  exposure,  possessing  nothing  to  remind  him  of  his  active  life 
and  extraordinary  efforts  but  a rheumatic  frame  and  broken  constitution. 


Juan  Flaco’s  Own  Narrative 

Stockton,  Cal.,  May  8th,  1858 

Editor  Republican:  Having  read  in  your  paper  the  statement  copied 
from  the  San  Francisco  Herald,  in  which  my  ride  as  bearer  of  dis- 
patches from  Capt.  Gillespie  in  1 846,  was  compared,  not  unfavorably, 
with  the  recent  feat  of  Jack  Powers,”  and  as  that  event  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  early  struggles  between  the  Americans  and  the 
Mexican  Government  upon  this  coast,  I have  thought  that  it  might  be 
more  interesting  to  give  more  fully  than  have  yet  been  published, 
the  particulars  of  that  trip. 

I was  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in  September,  1 846,  when  it  was 
surrounded  by  the  Mexicans.  Capt.  Gillespie  being  stationed  there  in 
command,  told  me  that  if  I would  bear  a dispatch  up  the  coast  to 
Monterey,  and  communicate  with  the  officers  there,  so  that  the  news 
of  his  situation  might  be  communicated  to  the  fleet,  he  would  pay  me 
$500  and  my  expense  money.  I agreed  to  undertake  to  do  it.  He  then 
told  me  there  were  sixty  saddles  belonging  to  his  company,  and  gave 
me  my  choice  of  them  and  the  horses. 

I selected  Lieut.  Sam  Hensley’s  saddle  as  the  best  and  had  it  carried 
to  John  Temple’s  house,  wrapped  in  a blanket,  so  that  the  Mexicans 
could  not  see  it,  but  took  my  own  horse— a white  horse— the  others 
not  being  in  fit  condition  for  my  use. 

Capt.  Gillespie  then  gave  me  about  thirty  cigaritos,  in  which  his 
dispatch  was  written.  I mixed  them  with  other  bunches  of  the  same 
kind,  having  first  put  a black  spot  on  one  end  of  those  which  Capt. 
Gillespie  had  put  his  stamp  on.  The  dispatch  only  told  people  to  be- 
lieve what  I said  and  he  ordered  me  to  give  one  to  every  true  Ameri- 
can to  whom  I should  open  my  mind  that  I met  on  my  way  up  the 
coast,  so  that  they  might  know  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Los 
Angeles. 
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After  making  my  arrangements,  which  took  me  until  about  four 
o’clock  that  evening,  I went  around  to  see  my  friends,  and  told  them 
I was  going  to  run  away;  that  I was  afraid  of  the  Mexicans.  One  of 
my  friends  told  me  that  it  would  be  a cowardly  action,  I was  a 
coward  for  so  doing.  I told  him  it  was  better  to  be  a coward,  than  be 
shot,  so  I must  go.  We  opened  some  champagne,  drunk  together  and 
passed  the  time  until  eight  o’clock,  when  I left  them,  ordered  my 
horse  saddled,  put  on  my  spurs  and  mounted.  I then  requested  John 
Temple  to  open  the  gate,  and  give  the  password,  which  he  had  been 
ordered  to  do  by  Capt.  Gillespie,  so  that  I could  pass  the  sentinels. 

Temple  opened  the  gate,  and  imprudently  cried  out  to  the  sentinel, 
“don’t  shoot  that  man  on  the  white  horse.”  Not  regarding  his  impru- 
dence, I put  spurs  to  my  horse  and  went  off  kiting,  followed  by  a 
pack  of  dogs,  barking.  Temple’s  order  was  overheard  by  the  Mexi- 
cans and  fifteen  of  them  dashed  out  on  horses  in  pursuit  of  me,  armed 
with  lances  and  escopetas.  They  followed  me  about  two  miles  when  I 
reached  a ravine  or  gulch,  and  when  I was  within  ten  feet  of  it,  they 
fired  at  me.  One  ball  struck  my  horse  in  the  flank,  a little  behind  my 
right  leg,  passing  through  his  body  and  coming  out  on  the  opposite 
side. 

My  horse,  probably  frightened  by  the  shock,  made  a desperate 
leap  and  cleared  the  gulch  which  was  thirteen  feet  wide.  Looking  be- 
hind I saw  the  Mexicans  trying  to  get  their  horses  to  jump  the  gulch, 
which  they  could  not  do.  My  horse  continued  to  run  for  about  two 
miles,  when  he  fell  dead  under  me. 

On  examination  I discovered  the  bullet  hole,  which  was  my  first 
knowledge  of  his  being  shot.  The  moon  was  then  rising.  I took  off 
the  saddle  and  hung  it  upon  the  limb  of  an  oak  tree,  and  took  my 
spurs  with  me,  and  ran  on  foot  twenty-seven  miles  to  the  Ranch  de  la 
Virgin,  owned  by  Domingo  Dominguez. 

I arrived  there  a little  before  daybreak.  He  was  astonished  to  see 
me.  I was  much  tired  and  exhausted.  I told  him  a Frenchman  had 
robbed  my  store  the  night  before,  and  that  I was  in  pursuit  of  the 
thief.  I had  to  spin  him  a yarn  for  the  truth  would  not  have  procured 
me  a good  horse  and  saddle.  He  asked  me  where  my  horse  was,  when 
I told  him  that  I had  got  off  four  or  five  miles  from  his  house,  to 
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tighten  the  cincha,  and  a grizzly  bear  jumped  out  of  the  bushes  and 
made  him  run  away.  Dominguez  waked  his  wife  up,  she  got  me  a 
good  breakfast,  scrambled  eggs,  and  he  gave  me  a horn  of  good 
brandy;  by  this  time  a fresh  horse  was  at  the  door.  I started  in  com- 
pany with  a Bostonian  named  Tom  Lewis,6  who  went  with  me  at  the 
request  of  Dominguez,  for  he  said  that  if  I did  not  have  some  one 
with  me,  the  thief  might  get  the  advantage  of  me. 

We  started  about  half  an  hour  after  sunrise.  About  half  way  to 
Santa  Barbara,  Lewis  asked  me  where  I was  going:  I then  told  him 
the  true  story,  for  I was  satisfied  that  he  was  an  American  and  a true 
man.  We  got  into  Santa  Barbara  that  night  about  eleven  o’clock;  the 
entrails  of  my  horse  protruding  where  I had  cut  him  with  my  spur, 
having  had  no  change  of  horses  that  day  and  finding  myself  behind 
time. 

I rested  then  until  daybreak,  because  I could  not  get  into  the  bar- 
racks that  night.  At  daybreak  I saw  the  commander,  Capt.  Talbot, 
and  gave  him  one  of  Capt.  Gillespie’s  cigaritos,  and  told  him  my 
story,  and  cautioned  him  for  he  had  only  fifteen  men.  He  pressed  into 
service  for  me,  some  fresh  horses,  and  I started  next  morning  at 
sunrise. 

I stopped  at  Captain  Robbin’s8  ranch,  an  American,  and  gave  him 
one  of  the  cigaritos  and  told  him  my  story,  and  requested  him  to 
furnish  me  with  fresh  horses,  which  he  promptly  did— four  in  number 
—and  a good  saddle  and  treated  me  to  a good  breakfast  and  a glass 
of  brandy. 

I learned  afterwards  from  Capt.  Robbins  that  about  fifteen  minutes 
after  I left  his  ranch  a company  of  twenty-five  Mexican  lancers  who 
had  followed  in  pursuit  of  me,  arrived  at  his  ranch  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  seen  Juan  Flaco,  for  by  that  name  I was  best  known.  He  told 
them  I had  left  there  about  fifteen  minutes  before  and  taken  from  him 
four  of  his  best  horses.  They  demanded  fresh  horses  from  him,  when 
he  ordered  his  vaqueros  to  drive  up  some  of  the  horses,  which  had 
been  left  behind  by  Col.  Fremont,  and  told  them  they  were  the  best 
on  the  ranch;  that  they  might  choose  any  of  them.  They  were  broken 
down— nothing  but  skin  and  bones— not  even  skin  on  their  backs.  This 
trick  of  Capt.  Robbins  gave  me  time  to  gain  on  them.  By  this  time  I 
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was  on  the  mountain  of  San  Marco  and  saw  the  glittering  of  the 
lances  of  the  Mexicans  in  pursuit  which  gave  me  some  spirit  to  push 
along.  I saw  them  reach  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  turn  back.  I 
then  pushed  along  leaving  Santa  Inez  to  the  left  and  arrived  at  Arroyo 
Hondo  at  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Burton,8  a true  American,  pretty  late  in 
the  evening,  and  gave  him  one  of  the  cigaritos  and  repeated  my  tale. 

I requested  four  horses  which  he  immediately  brought  to  me. 

I left  him  the  tired  horses  of  Capt.  Robbins  with  instructions  to 
return  them  if  he  could,  and  that  he  might  look  for  his  own  at  Mon- 
terey. I started  off  and  made  my  camp  that  night  about  eleven  o’clock 
between  San  Miguel  and  San  Luis  Obispo.  Upon  waking  next  morn- 
ing, I found  my  companion  Tom  Lewis,  sick  from  fatigue  and  unable 
to  mount  his  horse.  I gave  him  the  two  tired  horses  which  we  had 
ridden  that  night,  and  twenty  dollars  in  money  and  told  him  he  must 
take  care  of  himself  and  tell  no  one  that  he  had  been  in  my  company. 

That  night  I came  into  Monterey  — the  supposed  end  of  my 
journey. 

I delivered  my  cigaritos  and  message  to  Capt.  Maddox”  to  whom  I 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Colton,”  the  Alcalde,  and  Mr.  Larkin’s  clerk,  a 
Mr.  Green,12  Larkin”  being  absent.  I went  to  bed  and  took  my  supper 
in  bed  which  consisted  of  a cup  of  coffee  and  a glass  of  brandy,  not 
being  able  to  eat  from  fatigue.  In  about  half  an  hour,  Captain  Maddox 
and  Mr.  Green  came  to  me,  and  told  me  it  was  necessary  that  dis- 
patches should  be  delivered  to  Commodore  Stockton,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  order  to  obtain  relief,  and  that  they  could  find  no  one  that 
they  could  trust  them  with,  who  would  venture  the  trip,  and  offered 
me  horses  free,  and  two  hundred  dollars  to  pay  to  deliver  them.  I 
accepted  the  offer  upon  the  condition  that  they  would  furnish  me 
with  an  extra  fleet  horse  to  get  a start  on,  the  town  being  then  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy. 

I kept  my  bed,  and  slept  there  that  night  and  in  the  morning  they 
came  and  woke  me  at  the  appointed  hour,  when  I found  myself  stiff 
and  unable  to  rise. 

I then  told  the  person  who  woke  me  to  bring  me  a bowl  of  cold 
water,  with  which  I bathed  myself,  and  becoming  thus  refreshed, 
I got  up,  dressed  myself  and  felt  quite  well.  About  sunrise  I 
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mounted  the  horse  which  they  had  prepared  for  me— an  American 
race  horse,  owned  by  a Mr.  Dye14— received  the  express  from  Capt. 
Maddox  and  bid  Monterey  goodbye.  I arrived  about  eight  o’clock 
that  morning  at  the  ranch  of  Anjel  Castro  and  handed  him  a letter 
from  Mr.  Green,  which  procured  me  a relay  of  horses,  they  delayed 
me  one  hour  in  getting  the  horses  ready.  I started  off  and  reached  the 
Rancho  of  Antonio  German,  at  Lebree,  where  my  letters  procured 
me  other  fresh  horses.  I was  delayed  there  an  hour  and  a quarter  in 
getting  up  the  horses,  and  getting  them  ready,  when  I started  off, 
and  again  changed  horses  at  Ojo  de  Coche,  and  arrived  at  the  Pueblo 
of  San  Jose  at  12  o’clock,  distant  from  Monterey,  thirty-three 
leagues. 

I had  a letter  from  Mr.  Green  to  Charley  Weber”  (Capt.  C.  M. 
Weber  of  this  city)  but  it  happened  that  he  was  in  San  Francisco  at 
that  time.  I found  that  his  clerks  were  new,  to  me,  and  could  not 
therefore  open  my  secret  to  them.  There  was  an  old  Englishman 
there  named  Dr.  Stokes,”  with  whom  I was  acquainted  and  I went  to 
his  house;  but  in  conversation  with  him  found  it  would  not  do  to 
trust  my  business  to  him.  While  there,  to  my  surprise  and  gratifica- 
tion, T.  O.  Larkin  came  in.  I took  him  aside  and  gave  him  the  letter 
directed  to  Charley  Weber,  which  he  read  and  gave  me  horses. 

I told  him  to  send  for  Col.  Fremont  because  I had  orders  to  com- 
municate intelligence  to  him.  I gave  Larkin  two  or  three  of  Capt. 
Gillespie’s  cigaritos.  I was  necessarily  detained  at  the  Pueblo  of  San 
Jose  four  hours. 

I then  mounted  my  horse  and  passed  Santa  Clara  “fluking.” 

At  8 o’clock  that  night  I stood  upon  the  sand  beach  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  heard  the  report  of  the  eight  o’clock  gun  of  the  U.S. 
Frigate  Congress.  I slept  upon  the  beach  that  night  at  a point  where 
I thought  the  market  boat  of  the  Congress  would  land  in  the  morn- 
ing because  I could  not  communicate  with  the  commander  that  night. 
The  market  boat  from  the  frigate  arrived  as  I expected  about  day- 
break, when  I went  immediately  on  board,  delivered  my  dispatches 
to  Commodore  Stockton  in  person,  in  his  own  cabin,  and  took  a 
glass  of  brandy  with  him.  I then  gave  him  the  balance  of  Capt. 
Gillespie’s  cigaritos,  and  my  duty  was  done. 
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The  distance,  the  way  I traveled,  was  then  estimated  as  follows: 
From  Los  Angeles  to  Monterey,  350  miles,  which  I traveled  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  above,  in  three  days;  the  distance  from  Monterey  to 
San  Francisco,  1 80  miles,  which  I made  in  one  day  between  sunrise 
and  8 o’clock  in  the  evening,  having  been  detained  six  and  a quarter 
hours  on  the  route  in  procuring  horses  and  delivering  messages,  mak- 
ing the  acual  riding  time  of  the  last  day,  seven  hours  and  three- 
quarters,  or  twenty-two  and  a half  miles  an  hour,  the  whole  distance 
traveled  being  630  miles  in  four  days. 

Juan  Brown. 

A native  of  Sweden  and  a true  American. 
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’One  such  account  was  written  by  J.  M.  Guinn,  “Juan  Flaco’s  Ride”  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Annual  Publication  of  the  Southern  California  Historical  Society, 
1912-1913,  pp.  19-27.  However,  Guinn  used  Gillespie’s  account  as  the  basis  for 
the  story,  and  this  version  does  not  tally  with  that  told  by  Flaco. 

One  interesting  point  which  Guinn  and  Corrine  King  Wright  in  her  “Conquest 
of  Los  Angeles,”  Ann’l.  Pub.  Hist.  Soc.  of  So.  Calif.,  pp.  18-25,  1919,  make  and 
which  neither  Gillespie,  Buzzell  nor  Brown  mention,  is  the  fact  that  Gillespie 
left  the  Government  House  and  took  up  a position  on  what  is  now  known  as  Fort 
Moore  Hill.  Gillespie  states  Flaco  approached  him  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of 
September,  Flaco  says  it  took  until  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  to  make  prepara- 
tions which  presumably  must  have  been  the  evening  of  the  25th.  Gillespie  did  not 
surrender  until  the  29th,  hence  the  probability  of  anything  like  a prolonged 
stand  on  the  hill  top  was  impossible.  If  he  did  retreat  from  the  adobe  house  to 
the  hill,  he  must  have  done  so  only  a day  or  so  before  he  gave  in  and  Buzzell 
mentions  the  fact  that  there  was  plenty  of  food  and  water  in  the  house.  Why 
Gillespie  left  a sheltered  place  to  attempt  a stand  upon  the  hill  top  where  there 
was  no  water  and  supplies,  and  thus  allowed  the  enemy  to  surround  him  with 
their  horsemen,  seems  a bit  inconsistent. 

Guinn  and  Wright  also  go  more  into  detail  concerning  the  causes  of  the 
trouble,  including  a translation  of  the  fiery  proclamation  issued  by  Cerbulo  Varela 
from  the  enemy  camp  on  Paredon  Blanco,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  match 
that  fired  the  fuse  of  the  revolt. 

See  also  Rev.  Walter  Colton’s  entry  in  his  Journal  for  Wednesday,  Sept.  30, 
1846,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  arrival  of  “an  express”  from  “the  Pueblo  below,” 
stating  that  “the  express”  rode  460  miles  from  Los  Angeles  to  Monterey  in  fifty- 
two  hours.  (Colton,  Three  Years  in  California  N.  Y.  1850,  pp.  64-5.) 

’Archibald  Gillespie  it  will  be  remembered  was  the  confidential  messenger 
selected  by  President  Polk  to  carry  certain  messages  to  Colonel  Fremont.  His  first 
appointment  to  the  Marines  was  made  by  Wm.  J.  Duane,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  Jackson.  Later  Gillespie  mariied  Miss  Duane,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  his  family,  then  grown  up,  lived  in  Philadelphia.  In  carrying  the  messages 
to  California  Gillespie  made  an  overland  trip  across  Mexico  and  boarded  the 
U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Portsmouth  at  Mazatlan  and  arrived  in  California  with  the 
dispatches,  April  17,  1846.  He  joined  Fremont  and  delivered  both  written  and 
verbal  messages  to  him  but  the  latter  messages  have  been  somewhat  of  a historical 
mystery.  Gillespie  joined  Fremont’s  Volunteers  and  was  left  in  charge  of  affairs 
at  Los  Angeles  in  the  late  summer  of  1846.  After  the  surrender  in  Los  Angeles 
in  September  and  the  subsequent  Battle  of  Dominguez  in  which  the  Americans 
were  forced  to  retreat  to  their  ships,  Gillespie  went  south  and  when  Commodore 
Stockton  was  asked  to  send  aid  to  Kearny,  then  at  Warner’s  ranch,  late  in 
December,  1846,  Gillespie  took  a detachment  of  35  men  and  the  famous  brass  four 
pounder  known  as  the  “Sutter”  (which  was  later  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  San 
Francisco  in  the  hall  of  the  Pioneer  Historical  Society  in  1906),  and  joined 
Kearny  just  before  the  battle  of  San  Pascual.  Gillespie  was  wounded  in  the  breast 
by  a lance  thrust  in  that  fight.  Later  he  was  slightly  wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
La  Mesa  near  Los  Angeles,  by  a spent  musket  ball. 

After  the  war  Gillespie  began  to  drop  out  of  public  notice.  He  remained  in  the 
service  as  we  have  seen,  but  he  had  but  slight  recognition  of  his  services  per- 
formed at  the  beginning  of  hostilities. 
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He  was  eulogized,  it  is  true,  in  June,  1847,  when  his  actions  at  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Pascual  were  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans  on  the  west  coast  but 
even  at  that  time,  there  were  apparently  some  who  looked  with  suspicion  upon 
his  activities.  For  example,  if  one  reads  between  the  lines  of  the  “puff”  given 
Gillespie  by  Editor  Samuel  Brannan  of  The  California  Star,  San  Francisco, 
June  19,  1847,  this  feeling  is  only  too  apparent  and  Brannan  felt  the  need  of 
defending  his  friend  Gillespie,  thus: 

“It  is  alleged  of  him  that  his  severity  at  the  South,  and  interference  in  the 
established  customs  of  the  country  highly  incensed  the  natives  and  occasioned  in 
a measure,  the  second  insurrection.  The  falsity  of  this  charge  we  confidently 
assert. 

“The  town  and  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  is  the  well  known  resort  of  the  un- 
principled— continually  infested  with  gangs  of  desperado  Mexicans;  and  only 
when  this  society  verged  into  lawlessness,  did  he  prohibit  their  wonted  vices,  and 
endeavor  to  persuade,  rather  than  force  their  obedience,  until  the  increasing  evil 
called  for  decisive  action. 

“Again,  he  is  accused  of  mismanagement,  but  we  cannot  determine  in  what 
instance,  and  we  feel  assured  that  his  errors  if  any,  were  of  the  head,  and  not 
of  the  heart.  His  deportment  throughout  has  been  high  minded  and  gentlemanly 
and  without  reproach.” 

All  of  which,  it  seems,  was  an  excellent  coat  of  white  wash  for  Gillespie. 
In  after  years  Gillespie  dabbled  in  politics  in  California,  became  private  secre- 
tary to  Governor  Weller  and  went  with  the  latter  to  Mexico  as  Secretary  of 
Legation. 

When  Gillespie  died  in  San  Francisco,  August  14,  1873,  at  the  age  of  61,  aside 
from  a very  brief  obituary  in  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin,  Saturday, 
August  16th,  his  passing  evoked  no  comment. 

For  a recent  account  of  Gillespie’s  mission  to  Fremont  see  Wiltsee,  E.  E., 
The  Truth  About  Fremont,  San  Francisco,  1936,  published  by  John  Henry  Nash. 

'Willard  Buzzell  later  took  up  his  residence  in  Stockton.  He  was  drowned 
March  4,  1865,  when  a skiff  in  which  he  and  two  others,  William  Dives  and  Jack 
Lott,  were  navigating  the  surf  at  the  mouth  of  Purissima  creek  capsized,  Buz- 
zell’s  body  was  washed  ashore  at  the  mouth  of  San  Gregorio  two  weeks  later  and 
he  was  buried  at  Purissima,  March  20,  1865.  (San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin, 
March  22,  1865.) 

Tor  a brief  biographical  notice  of  Hensley,  see  No.  8,  Appendix  to  “Benjamin 
D.  Wilson’s  Observations  on  Early  Days,”  Ann’l.  Pub.  Hist.  Soc.  of  So.  Calif., 
1934,  p.  134.  Likewise  see  his  obituary  and  brief  biographical  notice,  San  Fran- 
cisco Evening  Bulletin,  Jan.  8,  1866. 

'The  feat  performed  by  Jack  Powers  to  which  Brown  refers,  occurred  at  the 
Pioneer  Race  Course  in  San  Francisco,  May  2,  1858. 

Power  was  a thick-set,  square-built  individual,  weighing  about  180  pounds  and 
was  about  33  years  of  age  when  he  made  his  ride.  He  was  a former  member  of 
Stevenson’s  Regiment  and  was  discharged  in  1848.  He  went  south  to  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Barbara  and  was  a thorn  in  the  side  of  the  authorities.  His  nefarious 
activities  caused  the  local  vigilantes  to  issue  him  an  invitation  to  leave,  which  he 
did,  post  haste,  and  fled  to  Sonora,  Mexico. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  race,  Powers  bet  $5,000  that  he  could  ride  25,  untrained, 
uncurried  California  horses,  just  as  they  were  lassoed  in  the  fields,  for  a distance 
of  150  miles  in  8 hours.  He  performed  this  feat  at  the  race  track  in  6 hours,  43 
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minutes  and  31  seconds.  He  made  two  stops  of  7 minutes  each,  and  according  to 
the  accounts,  rode  an  extra  mile  at  the  end  to  show  how  fresh  he  was  after  the 
long  grind.  (The  Pioneer,  Nov.  22,  1879.) 

“According  to  Bancroft,  History  of  California,  v.  IV,  Pioneer  Register  p.  713, 
a Thomas  L.  Lewis  came  to  California  in  1833.  He  was  an  American,  a carpenter 
by  trade  and  came  in  from  San  Bias.  He  was  accused  of  illegal  otter  hunting  in 
California.  He  was  in  Los  Angeles  in  1836  and  at  that  time  was  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  During  1840  he  was  one  of  the  Graham  exiles  but  returned  in  1841.  In 
1842-43  he  worked  as  lumberman  at  Santa  Cruz.  “He  may  have  been  the  Tom 
Lewis  who  accompanied  John  Brown  on  his  famous  ride.” 

’This  officer  was  Lt.  Theodore  Talbot,  and  according  to  another  account  he 
had  but  nine  men  in  his  small  garrison.  After  Flaco’s  warning,  Talbot  spent 
several  anxious  days  in  the  barracks,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  the  Californians 
at  any  time.  There  were  about  70  fighting  men  of  the  enemy  in  Santa  Barbara. 

However,  Talbot  held  out  until  Gillespie’s  capitulation;  then  Don  Manuel 
Garfias  and  about  200  men  marched  on  Santa  Barbara  and  sent  a small  party  to 
demand  Talbot’s  surrender.  Talbot  refused,  and  deeming  a bold  front  the  best 
protection,  marched  defiiantly  out  of  his  quarters  with  his  small  body  of  riflemen 
and  the  surrender  party,  cowed  by  his  action,  retreated  to  the  main  body  of 
Californios  on  the  lower  side  of  town. 

Realizing  his  danger  the  young  American  commander  took  to  the  hills  over- 
looking the  town  and  made  a secret  camp,  hoping  a rescuing  force  would  come 
down  from  the  north.  Here  they  remained  eight  days,  and  the  enemy  fearing  they 
might  lose  their  prey,  sent  out  two  or  three  scouting  parties,  one  band  of  which, 
consisting  of  about  40  men  located  the  American  camp. 

Talbot  immediately  posted  his  men  and  they  fired  on  the  enemy  at  long  range, 
forcing  the  Californians  to  retreat.  Once  again  Talbot  was  asked  to  surrender 
and  give  his  parole.  This  he  refused  and  the  enemy  fired  the  brush  hoping  to 
smoke  the  Americans  out.  However,  the  small  force  managed  to  elude  the 
besiegers  under  the  cover  of  the  smoke,  and  taking  one  sick  man  on  a litter, 
descended  the  mountain  to  San  Marcos  where  they  obtained  food.  Here  they  also 
found  one  of  Governor  Micheltorena’s  old  soldiers  who  had  no  love  for  the  native 
Californians.  This  man  guided  the  party  across  the  hills,  90  miles,  into  the 
Tulare  Valley  to  Lake  Buena  Vista. 

Once  in  the  valley,  the  explorers,  all  ex-members  of  Fremont’s  party,  felt  more 
at  home,  and  after  a month’s  travel  on  foot,  arrived  at  Monterey  on  the  evening 
of  November  8,  1846.  Here  they  joined  their  old  leader  Fremont,  and  Talbot  was 
rewarded  for  his  action  by  being  made  Major  and  Acting  Adjutant  General  of 
the  California  Battalion. 

Talbot  later  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a 1st  Lieutenant  at  Ft.  Moultrie, 
Charleston  Harbor.  He  was  the  son  of  Senator  Isham  Talbot  of  Kentucky.  Lt. 
Talbot  died  of  tuberculosis  in  Washington  D.C.,  April  22,  1862. 

See  “U.  S.  Ship  of  War  Dale,  Its  Cruise,  Together  with  Gleanings  by  the 
Wayside,  Including  the  Conquest  of  California,”  a serial  beginning  in  The 
Pioneer,  San  Jose,  Calif,,  Feb.  8,  1879.  The  foregoing  item  on  Talbot  appeared 
in  the  issue  for  Nov.  29,  1879. 

“Captain  Thomas  M.  Robbins  was  a native  of  Nantucket.  He  came  to  the 
California  coast  in  the  year  1826  in  the  brig  Rover,  Capt.  John  B.  R.  Cooper, 
commanding.  Robbins  afterward  commanded  the  Rover  on  one  voyage ; then  the 
brig  Waverly,  from  which  he  went  to  the  schooner  Santa  Barbara  which  was 
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built  for  otter  hunting  in  1830  at  Santa  Barbara,  at  the  place  now  called  La 
Goleta,  present  Hill’s  rancho.  This  was  the  first  vessel  built  in  California ; 
owners  were  Don  Carlos  A.  Carrillo  and  William  G.  Dana. 

Captain  Robbins  married  Dona  Encarnacion,  daughter  of  Don  Carlos  A. 
Carrillo.  He  died  July  15,  1854  and  his  wife  died  June  10,  1876. 

Robbins  was  grantee  of  La  Calera  Rancho  and  Santa  Catalina  Island  in  1846. 

(Foregoing  notes  taken  practically  verbatim  from  the  introductory  note  written 
by  Judge  Benjamin  D.  Hayes  in  the  manuscript  copy  of  Robbins’  diary  for 
January  1-March  18,  1843,  copied  by  Hayes  for  the  Bancroft  Library  in  1877, 
now  in  the  Bancroft  Library,  Berkeley,  Calif.  See  also  Bancroft  Pioneer  Register, 
v.  IV,  Hist,  of  Calif.) 

“This  was  Lewis  T.  Burton,  a blue  eyed  Tennessean,  who  had  come  overland 
from  New  Mexico  with  the  Wolfskill  party  in  1831.  Burton  settled  at  Santa 
Barbara  where  he  engaged  in  sea  otter  hunting,  trading  and  farming.  He  went 
into  business  with  another  trapper,  Ziba  Branch,  in  1836.  In  1839  he  married 
Maria  Antonia,  daughter  of  Carlos  Carrillo  and  in  1842  he  became  a naturalized 
citizen  of  Mexico.  In  subsequent  years  he  became  a wealthy  merchant  and  owned 
considerable  property  in  the  region.  He  died  in  1879.  (Pioneer  Register,  Bancroft’s 
Hist,  of  Calif.,  v.  II,  p.  738.) 

“Captain  William  Maddox  was  Lieut.  Maddox  of  the  Marines  on  the  Cyane 
and  Congress.  He  came  into  Monterey  by  land,  after  the  occupation  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  was  made  commandant  of  the  garrison  and  Central  California.  He 
ranked  as  a Captain  in  the  California  Battalion.  ( Bancroft,  Pioneer  Register,  v. 
IV,  p.  727.) 

“Walter  Colton,  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  arrived  on  the  Congress  in  1846. 
He  was  an  earnest,  sensible,  kind  hearted  man.  In  conjunction  with  Robert 
Semple,  Colton  issued  the  first  numbers  of  the  Californian,  first  American  Cali- 
fornia newspaper,  1846-47.  He  visited  the  mines  in  1848  and  went  east  in  1849. 
(Bancroft,  Hist.  Calif,  v.  II,  Pioneer  Register  and  Index  p.  763.)  Colton  related 
the  story  of  Juan  Flaco’s  ride  in  considerable  detail  in  his  delightful  book, 
“Three  Years  in  California,”  published  in  New  York  in  1850  (pp.  64-5). 

“This  “Mr.  Green”  was  Paul  Geddes,  alias  Talbot  Green,  who  emigrated  to 
California  with  the  first  overland  wagon  train  in  1841.  Geddes  was  an  absconder 
who  carried  his  loot  with  him  disguised  as  “lead.”  He  became  a wealthy  mer- 
chant in  California.  He  left  San  Francisco  rather  hastily  when  confronted  with 
a former  acquaintance  from  Philadelphia  who  knew  of  his  theft  of  a large  sum 
of  money  in  a Pennsylvania  bank  where  Geddes  had  been  a trusted  clerk. 

In  later  years,  Geddes  went  into  politics  and  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  revisited  California  with  a party  of  political  friends  in 
1876.  (Narrative  of  Cheyenne  Dawson,  pp.  84-85,  Grabhorn  Press,  1933;  also, 
The  Pioneer,  April  21,  1877.) 

“The  history  of  Thomas  O.  Larkin  is  well  known.  He  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1802;  arrived  in  Monterey  in  ’32,  set  up  as  a merchant  there  the 
following  year.  By  1846  he  had  attained  a position  of  power  and  wealth  through 
his  shrewdness  and  ability  along  various  lines.  He  was  American  consul  from 
1844,  yet  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  native  officials,  even  during  the 
most  trying  times.  He  worked  under  secret  instructions  from  Washington  after 
1845  and  left  his  office  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed.  He  lived  for  a time 
in  New  York  but  returned  to  California  in  1853,  and  died  in  San  Francisco  in 
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1858.  There  are  a great  number  of  his  personal  papers  and  letters  in  the  manu- 
script files  of  the  Bancroft  Library.  (See  Biographical  Sketches,  p.  63  in  “Cali- 
fornia in  1846,”  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Oscar  Lewis,  The  Grabhorn  Press, 
S.  F.  1934.  The  same  volume  contains  Larkin’s  paper,  “California  in  1846,” 

pp.  1-16.) 

“According  to  his  own  account  Job  Francis  Dye  was  born  in  Allen  county, 
Kentucky,  January  17,  1805.  He  joined  a party  of  trappers  out  of  Ft.  Smith, 
Arkansas,  in  the  spring  of  1830.  After  many  stirring  adventures  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  Dye  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  from  New  Mexico,  March  14,  1832. 
He  went  to  Santa  Barbara  and  engaged  in  sea  otter  hunting  having  Don  Roberto 
Pardo  for  a partner.  The  latter  swindled  Dye  out  of  the  bulk  of  the  catch  and 
Dye  went  to  San  Luis  Obispo  and  there  went  into  partnership  with  the  padre  at 
the  mission,  Dye  to  do  the  work  of  killing  the  otters,  the  padre  to  furnish  the 
Indian  labor,  the  canoe  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  crew.  Dye  continued  to  live 
in  California  for  many  years  finally  settling  on  a ranch  about  one-half  mile  from 
Corralitos,  six  and  one-half  miles  from  Watsonville,  where  he  died,  March  4, 
1883.  (Recollections  of  California,  mss.,  dictation  furnished  by  Dye  to  Bancroft  in 
July,  1877,  now  in  Bancroft  Library.)  He  likewise  wrote  a more  lengthy  account 
of  his  life  and  travels  for  the  Santa  Cruz  (Weekly)  Sentinel,  which  ran  in  the 
issues  of  that  periodical  from  May  1 to  June  19,  1869. 

“Charles  M.  Weber,  the  founder  of  Stockton,  California,  was  a German.  He 
came  overland  in  1841,  a member  of  the  Bartelson  party  from  St.  Louis.  He  first 
settled  at  Sutter’s  Fort,  then  moved  to  San  Jose  in  1842,  where  in  succession  he 
was  miller,  baker,  salt  producer  and  shoemaker.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
political  squabbles  of  the  early  1840s.  He  went  south  against  Castro  in  1846,  was 
taken  prisoner  and  later  released.  In  1847  he  settled  on  his  French  Camp  property, 
and  there  laid  out  the  townsite  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Stockton.  He  died 
there  in  1881  at  the  age  of  67.  (Pioneer  Register  and  Index,  Bancroft,  Hist,  of 
Calif,  v.  V,  pp.  770.) 

“According  to  Dye  (op.  cit)  this  man  was  not  a true  physician.  James  Stokes 
was  an  Englishman  who  went  ashore  at  Monterey  about  1834.  Dye  said  Stokes 
was  undecided  whether  to  become  a carpenter  or  a physician  and  finally  decided 
the  latter  career  would  be  more  dignified  and  profitable.  He  and  an  American, 
Dr.  Cooper,  were  the  ones  to  try  their  hand  at  the  embalming  of  the  body  of 
Governor  Figueroa,  and  Dye  stated,  “neither  of  them  was  much  of  a doctor  and 
I formed  the  opinion  that  it  was  done  improperly.”  Although  Stokes  may  have 
had  some  ideas  of  Great  Britain  taking  possession  of  California,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  he  was  the  first  one  to  hoist  the  American  flag  at  San 
Jose  after  the  conquest.  It  may  have  been  the  rumor  that  he  was  intriguing  for 
England,  that  caused  Flaco  to  be  on  his  guard.  Stokes  was  appointed  alcalde 
of  San  Jose  after  the  change  of  flag.  He  married  Maria  Josefa  Soto  in  1844. 

(Dye,  Job,  Recollections  of  California,  mss.  and  Bancroft’s  Pioneer  Register 
and  Index,  Hist.  Calif,  v.  V,  p.  736.) 
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Los  Defensores  de  California 

<EvQ'*'S^> 


By  Ana  Begue  de  Packman 


WHILE  Juan  Flaco  was  racing  on  his  way  to  Commo- 
dore Stockton  with  his  bundle  of  relay  paper  mes- 
sages bearing  word  of  the  Angeleno’s  activities,  a 
group  of  Hijos  del  Pais  were  busily  mustering  them- 
selves together  under  the  title  of  Los  Defensores  de  California.  Now 
having  lost  the  protection  of  their  Mother  Spain,  they  vowed  to  de- 
fend and  protect  their  faith,  security,  customs  and  traditions.  Fear 
of  the  invading  strangers  rushed  them  into  council.  By  land  and  by 
water  blue-coated  men  carrying  a starry  banner  such  as  they  had 
never  seen  before  were  closing  in.  Rumors  reached  the  Paisanos  that 
“El  Cojo”  Santa  Anna  had  paid  a Mexican  debt  to  the  United  States 
with  their  California. 

“Valgame  Dios,  (Heaven  help  us!)”  cried  the  confused  Ange- 
lenos. “This  wretch  has  torn  the  very  shelter  from  over  our  heads. 
Something  must  be  done!” 

The  age-old  war  cry  of  their  forefathers— “Santiago!”  pealed  from 
lusty  throats  as  they  wheeled  about  on  their  mounts. 

“Steady!  ” cautioned  Lieutenant  Cota.  “You  well  know  that  all  we 
have  is  the  brass  canon  which  stands  in  the  patio  of  the  Church  with 
a handful  of  balls  and  black  powder.”  In  chorus  they  raged. 
“Maldito  sea!  (Damnation!)  This  is  poor  defense!” 

But,  hunting  knives  sheathed  in  their  boots  and  trusty  riatas  hung 
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coiled  on  the  horn  of  their  saddles,  and  recalling  the  lances  of  their 
ancestors,  Los  Defensores  quickly  bound  the  knives  with  rawhide 
thongs  to  sturdy  willow  handles.  With  these  they  felt  well  armed. 
It  was  nothing  to  conquer  a wild  furious  Oso  with  la  reata  and  dis- 
patch him  with  one  thrust  of  the  knife.  It  would  be  nothing  then 
to  conquer  the  intruder  in  like  manner.  With  their  home-made 
lances  securely  fastened  beneath  las  tapaderas— the  richly  tooled 
leather  stirrup  shields— these  Californios  dared  anything.  For  if 
crowded  by  the  enemy’s  horse,  a dextrous  kick  and  the  keen-edged 
lance  would  disembowel  the  animal  and  dismount  the  rider. 

With  Cota’s  “Lanceros”  guarding  the  Ranchos,  Capitan  Manuel 
Dominguez  was  assigned  to  the  Battalion  in  El  Pueblo  de  Los  An- 
geles. 

On  la  Calle  Principal— Main  Street— this  company  of  Defensores 
commanded  by  their  natty  Captain  kicked  up  the  dust  as  they  trained. 
Starting  from  la  Casa  de  Tejas— which  was  the  tile-roofed  home  of 
the  Carrillos,  on  the  Plaza— Captain  Dominguez  shouted  the  com- 
mand: 

“Adelante  se  adicho!  (forward,  it  is  commanded!)”  And  a blast 
from  a trumpet  started  the  company  going  south.  Shuffling  feet 
out  of  time  left  deep  prints  in  the  summer  dust  as  they  marched  over 
a parade  ground  scarcely  a block  long. 

“Buelte  a la  izquierda  (to  the  left  about  turn)!”  Not  heeding  the 
company  marched  straight  ahead.  The  annoyed  officer  thundered: 

“Buelta  frente  al  palacio  de  Don  Abel  (turn,  face  the  palace  of 
Don  Abel)!”  Like  magic  the  company  turned  to  the  left  and  about- 
faced,  and  stood  ready  for  the  next  command. 

“Adelante!”  Then  marched  on  toward  the  Plaza.  The  command 
again  rang  out: 

“Buelta  a la  izquierda  (to  the  left  about  turn)!”  No  heed,  on 
tramped  the  Defensores.  Desperately,  Captain  Dominguez  roared: 

“Buelta  frente  de  mi  Comadre  Venancia  (turn,  face  my  Cronie 
Venancia’s  home)!”  This  command  worked.  The  company  swung 
to  the  left  and  about  just  in  front  of  la  Senora’s  low  one-story  adobe 
which  adjoined  the  Church  at  the  south.*  Unconcerned,  they 

* — Cronie  Venancia  was  Senora  Venancia  Sotelo  de  Dominguez.  (Editor) 
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marched  on.  On  the  pueblo’s  parade  ground,  the  left  and  right  turn 
remained  unknown  to  the  training  army.  But  the  quaint  landmarks 
command  was  understood. 

Then  farther  south  from  the  Pueblo  toward  the  sea  at  Rancho 
Tajuata  (near  the  present  Compton),  the  Avilas  fired  the  dry  mus- 
tard sticks  and  raised  clouds  of  smoke  to  discourage  the  landing  of 
the  strangers  who  waited  in  the  bay  of  San  Pedro. 

While  Carrillo  behind  the  Los  Cerritos  and  Dominguez  hills  with 
his  little  band  of  mounted  Defensores,  rode  back  and  forth  before  a 
gap  in  the  hills,  stirring  up  a screen  of  dust  to  conceal  his  small  army 
as  they  awaited  the  approach  of  a company  of  strangers  on  foot. 
Closer  and  closer  they  came.  WTien  the  Blue-Coats  with  their  flying 
colors  were  within  shell-reach,  Carrillo  commanded: 

“Fuego  (fire)!”  Then  the  little  canon  which  heretofore  had  only 
served  to  hail  a church  feast-day,  belched  a flash  of  flame  and  a deadly 
ball  struck  down  six  of  the  oncoming  soldiers.  Off  scampered  Hi- 
guera  with  his  trailing  artillery,  known  as  “el  frijolero  (the  bean- 
shooter)”  held  fast  to  the  bow  of  his  saddle  by  a long  reata.  After 
him  on  horses  chased  Marcos  Alaniz  and  Ramon  Valenzuela,  holding 
a pair  of  dripping  wet  blankets  with  which  they  had  smothered  the 
hot  “frijolero”  to  cool  it,  ready  now  for  another  charge. 

“Carambas!”  It  was  thus  that  los  Defensores  de  California  were 
forced  with  their  simple  ways  and  limited  arms  to  hopelessly  defend 
themselves  and  their  Ranchos.  All  this  happened  during  the  time 
it  took  Juan  Flaco  to  speed  to  San  Francisco  with  his  message  to 
Commodore  Stockton. 
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A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications  are 
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Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  191 1 to  1934, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.25 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  organized 
in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous  activity  for 
over  half  a century.  Commencing  in  1888,  and  each  year  until  1935, 
the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935  this  Quarterly  was 
initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  each  March,  June, 
September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  accent 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer  months,  and  at 
least  once  each  year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to  some  spot  of  historic 
significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the  dues 
and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  offered  to 
members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular  membership 
is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00  per  year,  for 
patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life  membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly  a pub- 
lication of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  will 
be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  editors  original 
articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and  other  material  bearing  upon 
the  history  and  development  of  this  region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.25  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 


NOTICE 

Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California,  care  of  The  Southwest  Museum,  Museum 
Drive,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

In  this  number  of  The  Quarterly  appears  the  long  promised  article 
of  Mr.  Willard  O.  Waters— “Los  Angeles  Imprints,”  a check-list 
covering  the  years  1851-1876  giving  every  imprint  known  to  the 
author  to  have  been  printed  in  Los  Angeles,  from  the  advent  of  the 
first  printing  press  in  1851  through  the  Centennial  year  of  1876, 
except  newspapers  and  court  briefs.  These  two  classes  of  publications 
will  be  taken  up  by  Mr.  Waters  in  a future  list.  The  Editorial  Board 
has  chosen  four  facsimile  illustrations  for  Mr.  Waters’  check-list— 
title  pages  or  covers  for  his  No.  14— Wm.  Money’s  Reform  of  the 
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New  Testament  Church,  which  is  considered  the  first  book  printed 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  of  which  there  are  but  three  known  copies. 
This  little  book  had  a title  page  in  English  and  Spanish,  both  of  which 
we  have  reproduced.  We  are  showing  a page  of  advertisement  to 
illustrate  his  No.  77,  the  first  Directory  of  Los  Angeles  City  and 
County,  of  which  but  two  incomplete  original  copies  are  known, 
and  but  one  complete  photostat  copy;  the  cover  title  for  his  No.  86— 
Wm.  McPherson’s  Homes  in  Los  Angeles  City  and  County,  which 
was  probably  the  first  boom  pamphlet,  of  any  pretentions,  published 
on  Los  Angeles;  and  the  cover  title  of  No.  111— A.  T.  Hawley’s 
Present  Condition,  Growth,  Progress  and  Advantages,  of  Los  An- 
geles City  and  County.  This  last  item  was  undoubtedly  the  first  of 
that  long  and  not  yet  ended  series  of  publications  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Hawley  pamphlet  is  not  only  a valuable 
piece  of  Californiana,  but  is  also  one  of  the  scarcest  of  the  publica- 
tions on  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Waters  has  done  an  excellent  piece  of  work  of  real  value  to 
every  student  of  California  History. 

Every  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California 
will  be  intensely  interested  in  Helen  S.  Giffen’s  fine  contribution  to 
this  number  of  The  Quarterly— “An  Adopted  Californian— The  Life 
and  Letters  of  William  Goodwin  Dana,”  one  of  the  best  written 
biographical  sketches  to  appear  in  any  of  our  Society’s  publications. 
Mrs.  Giffen  has  handled  her  subject  admirably  after  spending  much 
time  and  labor  in  first  hand  research.  Her  article,  which  is  real 
source  material,  is  illustrated  with  photographs  taken  by  her  talented 
husband,  Guy  Giffen. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Robinson,  member  of  the  Publication  Committee,  has 
prepared  some  valuable  and  interesting  documentary  articles  that 
will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  The  Quarterly.  One  of  these  which 
he  gleaned  from  old  records  will  throw  new  light  on  the  Ord  Survey. 

J.  Gregg  Layne,  Chairman,  Editorial  Board 
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WILLIAM  GOODWIN  DANA,  1 797- 1 858 


An 

Adopted  Californian 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  William  Goodwin  Dana 


by  Helen  S.  Giffen 


The  Annals  of  Spanish  California  contain  the  names  of  many 
foreigners  whose  adventurous  spirits  guided  them  to  this 
western  outpost  of  civilization  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  men  who  accepted  the  Catholic  faith,  took  as  wives 
the  daughters  of  the  paisanos,  and  settled  upon  the  huge  grants  of 
land  bestowed  upon  them  as  the  adopted  sons  of  California. 

William  Goodwin  Dana,  like  Daniel  Hill,  William  Heath  Davis, 
and  Abel  Stearns,  had  a New  England  heritage.  He  was  the  first  child 
of  William  and  Eliza  (Davis)  Dana,1  born  in  Boston,  May  5th,  1797. 
His  father  died  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  when  the  boy  was  but 
two  years  of  age  and  the  young  William  spent  his  early  years  in 
Boston  with  his  family,  acquiring  a New  England  education. 

Richard  Henry  Dana  Jr.,  author  of  Two  Years  Before  The  Mast, 
is  often  mentioned  as  a blood  relation  of  William  Goodwin  Dana. 
They  both  trace  their  lineage  to  the  first  Richard  Dana  who  was  of 
French  extraction.  The  first  scions  of  the  name  in  America  were 
statesmen  and  men  of  letters— a grandson  of  the  first  Richard  (1700- 
1772)  was  a prominent  lawyer,  and  his  son  Francis,  was  first  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Russia.2  Richard  Henry  Dana  Jr.  was  a grandson  of 
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Francis  Dana,  but  the  exact  relationship  of  William  Goodwin  Dana 
has  never  been  definitely  traced.  It  is,  however,  very  probably  a 
cousinship  thrice  removed. 

At  eighteen,  the  young  William  was  taken  under  the  wing  of  his 
uncle,  William  Heath  Davis,  owner  of  the  ship  “Eagle”  and  en- 
gaged in  trade  between  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Alaska  and  the  Orient. 
The  salt  of  the  sea  is  well  mixed  with  the  ink  of  literature  in  the 
Dana  blood,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  stripling  William  should 
prefer  the  feel  of  a deck  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  excitement  of  ex- 
ploring the  trade  routes  of  the  far  east,  to  a Harvard  degree.  He  spent 
two  years  in  China  and  twelve  months  in  Calcutta  learning  the 
“ropes”  of  foreign  trade  that  were  to  stand  him  in  excellent  stead 
when  he  became  Master  of  the  Brig  “Waverly”  and  set  up  for  himself 
in  the  commercial  business  on  the  Island  of  Oahu. 

There  is  little  recorded  of  Dana’s  early  years  in  the  China  trade.  It 
is  known  that  he  remained  in  the  Islands  for  five  years  (1820-1825), 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  established  a store  in  Santa  Barbara 
which  he  left  temporarily  in  charge  of  an  agent  while  he  continued 
to  trade  between  California,  South  America  and  the  Orient.  Between 
the  ending  of  his  apprenticeship  with  his  uncle  and  the  starting  of 
his  own  business,  he  made  a flying  trip  to  his  home  where  he  renewed 
old  friendships,  and  embarked  upon  a romance  with  a charming 
young  lady  named  Sarah,  a close  friend  of  his  sister,  Adeline.  This 
sentimental  interlude  was  never,  however,  to  reach  a satisfactory 
culmination. 

Letters  bearing  the  dates  of  over  a century  past  are  still  in  existence. 
Turning  their  brittle,  parchment-like  pages,  is  like  opening  a window 
that  gives  upon  the  past.  They  bear  the  fine  script  of  Adeline  and 
the  delightful  Sarah,3  whose  last  name  we  are  not  privileged  to 
know.  She  must  have  been  a winning  creature  with  a dash  of  poetry 
in  her  make-up  that  is  reflected  in  her  epistles.  Adeline  tells  William, 
in  one  of  her  early  communications,  that  “Sarah’s  heart  is  barricaded 
against  all  attacks  by  an  attachment  which  reflects  much  honour 
upon  yourself.” 

One  can  picture  her,  demure  in  the  crinoline  and  curls  of  the 
period,  bending  over  her  desk,  composing  a letter  to  the  far-off 
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William  upon  whom  she  has  bestowed  her  young  affections.  Under 
date  of  January  6,  1821  she  writes:  “My  dear  William:  You  may 
judge  we  embrace  with  no  small  portion  of  pleasure  the  opportunity 
which  occurs  of  writing  you.  We  have  been  anticipating  it  ever 
since  your  departure  for  we  wished  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
family  events,  and  while  you  are  buffeting  old  Neptune,  inform  you 

how  roughly  or  smoothly  we  sail  down  the  ocean  of  time 

On  the  day  we  set  sail  from  the  harbour  of  separation  we  touched 
at  the  island  of  dejection,  despondence  and  despair.  At  the  latter  we 
remained  for  several  successive  days,  waiting  for  a suitable  breeze  to 
waft  us  into  the  channel  of  anticipation.  Favorable  winds  at  length 
arrived,  and  we  were  carried,  almost  insensibly,  into  the  above  men- 
tioned and  shortly  after  landed  in  our  present  comfortable  port,  that 
of  good  hope.” 

What  could  be  more  charming  than  this  delicate  description  of 
Sarah’s  sorrow  at  parting  from  the  man  she,  no  doubt,  regarded  in 
the  light  of  future  husband.  How  long  she  was  forced  to  remain 
anchored  in  the  “Port  of  Good  Hope”  is  a matter  for  conjecture,  as 
the  sea-faring  William  seems  to  have  been  an  extremely  poor  corre- 
spondent as  evidenced  from  the  letters  written  by  Adeline.  In  August, 
1821,  from  Hartford,  where  she  was  staying  with  Sarah,  she  writes 
asking  “And  what  is  the  reason  we  have  not  heard  from  you  since 
your  departure?  ” Poor  Adeline,  who  it  would  appear,  was  partially 
dependent  upon  her  brother’s  contributions  to  her  support,  was  thus 
anxiously  endeavoring  to  keep  in  communication  with  him,  with 
scant  success. 

Meanwhile  William  Dana  had  landed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
was  busily  constructing  warehouses  on  Oahu  to  house  his  trading 
activities.  No  doubt  he  was  guided  by  his  uncle,  Captain  Davis,  who 
regarded  his  nephew  with  the  affection  of  a father  and  in  his  will  left 
“To  my  friend  and  nephew  William  G.  Dana,  the  sum  of  $5000.”* 

Dana  became  the  master  of  the  “Waverly,”  and  in  the  list  of  ves- 
sels arriving  in  California  in  1826,  is  recorded  “Waverly  (Haw.  Brig) 
W.  G.  Dana,  master.”  This  was  not,  however,  Dana’s  first  voyage  to 
the  California  coast;  for,  as  previously  mentioned,  he  had  established 
a store  in  Santa  Barbara  in  1825.  By  1827  he  had  decided  to  forsake 
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the  Islands  and  establish  residence  in  Santa  Barbara.  Like  many  an- 
other estranjero  he  found  that  it  would  greatly  simplify  his  business 
relations  with  the  Californians  if  he  would  embrace  the  Catholic 
faith  and  apply  for  letters  of  naturalization  as  a citizen  of  Mexico. 
He  was  accordingly  baptized  at  San  Diego,  by  Father  Menendez, 
July  29,  1827,  and  had  filed  his  petition  for  naturalization  by  Feb- 
ruary, 1828. 

In  order  to  complete  fully  his  adoption  as  a Californian,  the  next 
move  was  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  a paisano.  Dana,  therefore,  cast 
about  for  a suitable  alliance.  With  typical  Yankee  shrewdness,  he 
realized  that  not  until  he  had  married  into  the  country  could  he  hope 
to  gain  the  full  trust  and  cooperation  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Don 
Carlos  Carrillo  was  a native  Californian,  and  allied,  through  the  mar- 
riage of  his  sister,  to  the  powerful  de  la  Guerra  family.  Carrillo  was 
thus  a man  of  influence  in  Santa  Barbara,  and  among  his  large  family 
was  the  youthful  Maria  Josefa,  who  at  the  time  of  Dana’s  arrival  in 
Santa  Barbara,  was  barely  in  her  teens.  Don  Carlos  was  not  averse  to 
foreigners,  and  lent  a favorable  ear  to  Dana’s  suit  for  the  hand  of 
Maria  Josefa. 

Dana  cannot  be  wholly  blamed  for  casting  aside  whatever  thoughts 
of  a tender  nature  he  may  have  harboured  for  the  distant  Sarah.  This 
New  England  girl  could  in  no  way  aid  him  in  the  life  he  had  decided 
to  make  for  himself.  Perhaps,  after  the  long  years  of  separation  Sarah 
had  put  aside  all  hopes,  although  his  sister,  Adeline,  had  not,  as  is 
shown  in  the  letter  of  November  23,  1828,  in  which  she  addresses 
him  as  “My  beloved  William:  I need  not  tell  you  of  my  anxiety  to 
preserve  our  interest  in  your  affections,  and  to  keep  alive  the  inter- 
course which  you  have  of  late  so  unaccountably  neglected.  It  is  now 
nearly  two  years  since  I have  received  my  information  from  you 
except  such  as  I have  gathered  of  a verbal  nature.”  She  goes  on  to 
say  that  a son  of  Captain  Meek  had  called  upon  her  and  informed  her 
of  William’s  decision  to  remain  in  California  and  to  marry  there: 
“I  was  very  much  astonished  that  you  did  not  write  me  a line  .... 
and  that  I should  receive  through  so  cold  a medium,  information  so 
nearly  concerning  your  happiness.  I congratulate  you  with  heartfelt 
sincerity  on  any  events  in  your  life  which  may  promote  your  happi- 
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ness— though  they  destroy  some  of  my  own  anticipations.”  Un- 
doubtedly she  was  referring  to  her  hopes  for  a union  between  Sarah 
and  her  brother,  and  she  seems  to  realize  that  the  last  link  of  contact 
between  them  is  about  to  be  broken  as  she  writes:  “It  is  painful  to 
me  to  think  that  you  are  permanently  locating  in  a foreign  land— that 
you  are  there  forming  interests  which  will  probably  detain  you 
there  for  life.” 

In  California,  as  Adeline  penned  the  above,  Dana  was  trying  to 
hasten  the  granting  of  his  citizenship  papers,  for  which  he  had  ap- 
plied almost  a year  before.  His  American  sense  of  efficiency  was  also 
greatly  irked  by  the  dilatory  methods  of  Governor  Jose  Maria 
Echeandia,  in  delaying  permission  for  him  to  marry  Josefa  Carrillo, 
said  permission  having  been  requested  March  22,  1828  in  a petition 
addressed  to  Senor  Gefe  Supor  Politico,  in  which  Guillermo  G.  Dana 
formally  craves  the  permission  of  his  Honor  the  Governor  to  espouse 
Dona  Maria  Josefa  Carrillo,  legitimate  daughter  of  Don  Carlos  Car- 
rillo of  the  Presidio  of  Santa  Barbara;  and  that  the  marriage  be 
consummated  as  quickly  as  custom  will  allow,  upon  receipt  of  Gov- 
ernmental sanction. 

Unfortunately,  Governor  Echeandia  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to 
granting  said  permission  with  dispatch.  He  made  reply  under  date 
of  May  1 st,  1828,  writing  on  the  back  of  Dana’s  communication,  that 
since  the  Mexican  government  had  not  yet  made  a favorable  reply 
to  his  (Dana’s)  application  for  citizenship  all  proceedings  must  be 
delayed  for  at  least  five  months,  according  to  law. 

That  Dana  was  put  out  at  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  is  putting 
it  mildly.  He  was  a man  of  robust  expressions  which  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  commit  to  paper,  and  in  reading  the  original  letters  one  is  made 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  don  Guillermo's  years  before  the  mast 
had  wiped  from  his  vocabulary  all  Bostonian  influence.  In  a letter 
addressed  to  Captain  J.  B.  R.  Cooper,  of  Monterey,  dated  at  Santa 
Barbara  May  12,  1828,  he  says:  “The  Good  Folks  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  remain  in  status  quo.  They  are  determined  to  bother 
me  all  they  can  and  vice  versa.”  and  he  adds  at  the  end,  apropos  of 
nothing  in  particular,  “I  have  learned  just  enough  Spanish  to  get  my 
head  broke.”5 
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July  rolled  around  and  matters  were  still  in  “status  quo.”  In  another 
epistle  to  Cooper  under  date  of  July  13,  1828,  Dana  remarks,  as  with 
a sigh:  “As  regards  my  marriage,  there  is  as  little  probability  as  ever. 
Don  Carlos  has  written  to  the  Great  Man6  upon  the  subject,  and  re- 
ceived for  an  answer  that  he  would  let  him  know  by  the  next  post— 
but  the  next  post  came  without  any  communication  whatever,  as 
usual  with  his  promises.”  Thus  spoke  the  impatient  Yankee,  anxious 
to  get  on  with  the  business  of  life  and  not  yet  resigned  to  the  leisurely 
ways  of  his  adopted  countrymen.  However,  in  August,  1828,  he  re- 
ceived provisional  naturalization  papers  and  his  marriage  to  Josef  a 
soon  followed.  The  bride  was  sixteen,  the  bridegroom,  thirty-two. 

Now  that  he  was  related  not  only  to  the  Carrillos,  but  to  at  least 
half  a dozen  other  influential  California  families,  Dana  felt  himself  to 
be  securely  established  in  the  good  graces  of  his  associates.  He  was, 
however,  not  over-confident  of  the  prospects  for  making  a fortune 
in  California,  and  was  constantly  reiterating  his  dissatisfaction  with 
trade.  “The  California  trade  will  never  answer  for  me,  it  would  not 
keep  me  six  months  from  starving.” 

Before  his  marriage,  when  he  was  pretty  well  disgusted  with  every- 
thing, he  said  “I  have  almost  given  up  all  idea  of  settling  in  the  .... 
country.”  In  July,  1828,  Dana  had  a letter  from  Cooper,  in  which  the 
latter  suggested  that  William  Dana  put  off  building  another  house 
“till  we  see  how  things  turn  out— there  might  be  disturbances  in 
Mexico  yet.”7  About  this  time  Dana  seems  to  have  been  in  various 
money  difficulties,  finding  it  impossible  to  collect  money  loaned  to 
his  compatriots.  He  ends  one  letter  with  the  pertinent  remark:  “If 
you  want  to  make  a man  your  enemy  in  this  country  do  him  a favor 
by  lending  him  a couple  of  hundred  dollars.” 

By  1829,  he  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  reconciled  to  condi- 
tions in  California  to  begin  a schooner  of  thirty-three  tons.  The  place 
of  building  was  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Goleta,  seven  miles 
northwest  of  Santa  Barbara.  Dana  realized  the  need  for  such  a vessel 
to  be  used  in  the  profitable  business  of  otter  hunting  along  the  coast; 
and  with  true  Yankee  zest  and  foresight  immediately  began  to  build 
it.  It  was  necessary  to  employ  Indian  labor,  and  the  heavy  timbers 
used  in  the  construction  were  hauled  by  ox  team  from  the  mountains 
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back  of  Santa  Barbara.  One  may  well  picture  the  energetic  Dana 
directing  the  laying  of  the  keel  and  following  with  the  trained  eye  of 
a born  seaman  the  shaping  of  the  vessel. 

On  June  20,  1829,  from  Santa  Barbara,  Dana  wrote  to  his  friend 
and  fellow  New  Englander,  Captain  Cooper, “ My  cutter  is  launch’d 
and  they  are  now  rigging  her  here  after  every  possible  impediment 

from  the  Gen’l,  which  cost  the  old  man  a jaunt  to  San  Diego 

I am  again  at  hammers  and  tongs  with  the  Good  Folks  about  letters  of 
naturalization— as  by  law  I am  entitled  to  them.”8  He  then  changes 
the  subject  to  add:  “I  leave  this  day  for  San  Gabrail  to  get  ( word 
torn  from  paper ) for  our  farm— what  by  the  way  I forgot  to  tell  you 
we  have  got  a fine  one— capable  of  raising  five  thousand  head  and 
plenty  of  water  and  planting  ground.  As  regards  keeping  store  there 
is  a daily  loss.”  The  farm  referred  to  may  have  possibly  been  the 
Nipomo  Rancho,  which  was  not  granted  to  him,  however,  until 
1 837.®  Frequently  the  rancheros  occupied  their  land  long  before  the 
formal  grant  was  made.  As  it  was  “capable  of  raising  five  thousand 
head,”  the  acreage  must  have  been  equal  to  the  38,000  acres  of  the 
Nipomo. 

There  is  an  amusing  story  related  concerning  the  launching  of 
Dana’s  ship  which  was  christened  “La  Fama,”  and  afterwards  re- 
named “Santa  Barbara.”  Don  Julian  Foxen,  also  an  adopted  Cali- 
fornian, and  owner  of  the  Tinaquaic  Rancho,  (now  known  as  Foxen 
Canon),  was  to  be  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  launching.  Fearful 
that  the  paisanos  would  not  turn  out  for  the  affair  he  sent  out  a call 
for  oxen  to  be  used  in  dragging  the  ship  to  deep  water.  On  the  great 
day  there  were  no  less  than  fifty  pair  of  oxen,  accompanied  by  their 
owners,  on  hand.  When  they  saw  that  the  ship  was  to  be  slid  off  the 
ways,  and  that  their  oxen  were  not  needed,  they  enjoyed  the  joke  on 
themselves  and  stayed  to  cheer  the  hulk  as  it  entered  the  water. 

In  1831  Dana  was  granted  a license  for  otter  hunting,  a privilege 
that  he  rented  out  on  a percentage  basis  with  considerable  profit. 
Don  Carlos  Carrillo  was  interested  with  him  in  the  operation  of  the 
“La  Fama,”  and  in  an  agreement  drawn  up  in  1831  between  them, 
they  became  joint  owners  of  the  schooner.  Each  was  to  receive  half 
the  profits  derived  from  her  operation,  and  in  the  event  of  loss,  share 
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that  fifty-fifty,  also.  The  partnership  might  be  dissolved  at  any  time 
provided  all  obligations  involving  the  vessel  had  been  settled  in  full.10 

The  name  Goleta,  meaning  schooner,  was  later  applied  to  the 
Rancho  of  Daniel  Hill,  as  it  included  in  its  vast  acreage  the  site  of  the 
launching  and  building  of  the  Dana  vessel.  William  G.  Dana  was  the 
first  American  to  build  a ship  on  the  coast  of  California,  and  to 
Goleta  goes  the  honor  of  having  pioneered  the  shipyard  industry  in 
California.11 

Dana  busied  himself  in,  and  was  a resident  of  Santa  Barbara  as  late 
as  1836.  He  held  the  position  of  Alcalde  from  time  to  time,  and  was 
Captain  of  the  Port  in  1836.  Richard  Henry  Dana  Junior,  in  his  Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast  does  not  mention  any  meeting  between  himself 
and  his  erstwhile  cousin,  although  both  William  Dana  and  his  wife 
were  undoubtedly  present  at  the  wedding  of  Ana  Marie  de  la  Guerra 
and  Alfred  Robinson,  so  minutely  described  by  Richard  Henry  Dana 
in  his  book. 

There  is  much  room  for  conjecture  in  this  seeming  omission  of 
mention.  Had  don  Guillermo,  as  he  was  known  to  all  Californians, 
cut  himself  off  completely  from  his  Boston  relatives?  In  support  of 
this  theory  we  have  the  statement  in  the  Russel  Edition  of  Alfred 
Robinson’s  Life  in  California.  “Wliliam  Goodwin  Dana,  Captain  of 
the  Waverly  said  to  be  a blood  relation  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  and 
whom  it  is  also  said  the  latter  refused  to  see  when  the  Pilgrim  an- 
chored in  the  Puerto  de  Santa  Barbara  in  1835.”13 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ellery  Dana,  daughter  of  Richard  Henry,  says  rela- 
tive to  this  matter,  that  as  the  Diary  kept  by  her  father  on  his  voyage, 
was  destroyed,  he  was  forced  to  write  his  book  from  rough  notes, 
and  he  may  in  this  way  have  overlooked  mention  of  his  kinsman  in 
Santa  Barbara.13  Frank  J.  McCoy  of  Santa  Maria  had  some  correspon- 
dence with  Richard  Henry  Dana  III,  on  the  subject,  and  he  accounted 
for  the  omission  by  referring  to  the  difference  in  the  social  status 
between  William  Dana,  merchant  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  Richard 
Henry,  a mere  sailor  before  the  mast.  In  this  mooted  question  it 
must,  however,  be  recalled  that  Richard  Henry  Dana  was  bom  the 
year  William  first  left  Boston  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  (1815).  He 
could,  therefore,  have  no  personal  recollection  of  this  relative.  It 
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would  also  appear  that  at  nineteen,  young  Richard  had  been  schooled 
far  too  well  in  family  tradition  and  was  prone  to  “dwell  upon  and 
magnify  its  importance.”14  In  that  case,  he  might  have  felt  that  the 
now  Catholic  and  Californian  Dana  had  by  these  acts  put  himself 
beneath  the  consideration  of  the  New  England  branch  of  the  family. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  historical  significance  the  matter  is  a trivial 
one.  As  an  incident  throwing  light  upon  William’s  relations  with  his 
relations  it  speaks  volumes. 

From  a letter  written  by  Adeline  Dana,  in  1849,  to  her  brother  she 
says:  “My  dear  brother:  I have  written  you  several  times  of  late— 
the  last  communication  forwarded  by  Alfred  Robinson  of  this  City15 
who  had  gone  to  reside  in  San  Francisco,  and  who,  I have  been  in- 
formed married  a cousin  of  your  wife’s As  I have,  my  dear 

brother,  not  heard  from  you  in  eighteen  years.” 

In  1830  Dana  seems  to  have  become  disgusted  with  trade  in  Cali- 
fornia and  writes  to  Cooper:  June  25,  1830.  “I  have  shipp’d  on  board 
Brig  Plant  and  consign’d  to  you,  six  boxes  of  soap  cont’g  3,200  cakes 
in  order  to  try  the  market  of  Monterey,  and  if  answers  I can  from 
time  to  time  supply  you  with  most  any  quantity  as  I intend  to  turn 
soap  boiler  for  a livlihood.  There  is  no  business  of  any  name  or  nature 
down  this  way  and  I am  about  discouraged,  though  to  discourage  me 
is  no  easy  matter.”  However,  he  was  still  an  optimist,  for  before  the 
letter  is  finished  he  asks  Cooper  as  to  the  truth  of  the  report  that  he 
had  in  a consignment  of  goods  from  China.  If  so,  he  would  like  to 
take  a look  at  it  as  there  was  nothing  but  Nanking  goods  in  Santa 
Barbara.  He  ends:  “My  wife  was  brot  to  bed  the  Ninth  of  June  of  a 
son  which  died  next  night.”  Dana  seems  to  have  been  more  optimistic 
concerning  increase  in  family  than  increase  in  trade  for  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  does  not  grieve  over  the  loss  of  the  child  for  “we  will 
soon  have  enough.”  This  prophecy  was  amply  fulfilled  with  twenty- 
two  children,  all  of  whom  were  named  in  the  good  old  New  England 
fashion.  His  daughter  bore  the  name  Adeline,  after  his  sister.  She 
died  while  still  a child.16 

Larkin  sums  up  Dana,  the  man,  in  the  following  pertinent  para- 
graph: “A  man  of  some  wealth  and  much  respectability  of  character 
and  honest  intentions,  well  versed  in  the  general  information  of  the 
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day;  much  looked  up  to  by  the  poorer  people  and  of  influence  with 
them.  Never  connected  with  the  political  characters  of  the  day.”17 

Dana  seems  to  have  never  evidenced  any  interest  in  or  desired  an 
active  part  in  the  hectic  politics  of  California's  transition  period.  He 
managed  to  keep  clear  of  any  entanglements  with  his  father-in-law’s 
activities.  Don  Carlos  was  prominent  in  the  so-called  Carrillo  Revolt, 
and  was  Governor  of  California  for  a brief  period  following  the 
expulsion  of  Guiterrez  in  1836.  In  spite  of  his  lack  of  interest  in 
politics  Dana,  in  1 849,  received  the  largest  vote  for  Senator,  but  for 
some  reason,  never  took  his  seat.  He  held  the  position  of  Appraiser 
of  Mission  Purisima,  and  was  Treasurer  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
in  1851— but  this  is  all  of  his  public  record. 

As  the  grantee  of  Rancho  Nipomo,  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County, 
Dana  became  one  of  the  great  landowners  of  California,  and  truly 
lord  of  all  he  surveyed.  The  38,000  acres  of  the  Nipomo  included 
the  holdings  of  the  Oso  Flaco  and  Los  Berros,  which  were  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  home  ranch.18  From  1839  Dana  resided  per- 
manently upon  this  property,  erecting  a dwelling  of  four  rooms 
with  adobe  walls  three  feet  thick.  As  the  family  increased  additional 
rooms  became  necessary  and  the  house  grew  until  it  was  too  long  for 
its  width,  and  wings  were  added  to  give  it  symmetry.  The  second 
story  was  added  in  the  1850’s,  giving  the  abode  a total  of  thirteen 
rooms.  In  the  cupola  that  surmounted  the  brea  roof,  a high-powered 
spyglass  was  set  in  place  in  order  that  the  ranchero  might  thus  con- 
veniently survey,  with  a single  sweep,  the  broad  acres  of  his  rancho. 
For  years  this  house  was  the  only  habitation,  outside  the  Missions, 
between  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Luis  Obispo.  Still  in  a fair  state  of 
preservation  the  old  homestead,  that  will  soon  have  seen  a century 
pass  over  its  roof-tree,  stands  aloof  and  alone  in  the  shade  of  towering 
eucalyptus,  with  a driveway  arched  with  sombre  cypress  leading  to 
its  once  hospitable  threshold.  It  is  situated  a mile  west  of  the  town  of 
Nipomo  that  fronts  on  Highway  No.  10 1. 

Life  on  the  Nipomo  was  carried  on  in  the  true  California  manner. 
Thanks  to  the  recollections  of  John  F.  (Juan  Francisco)  Dana,19 
son  of  William  G.  Dana,  we  are  able  to  recreate  with  some  degree  of 
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authenticity,  the  days  when,  like  some  feudal  baron,  Dana  ruled  the 
little  empire  of  the  Nipomo.  Thousands  of  cattle  roamed  the  hills 
and  fertile  valleys  of  the  rancho;  while  their  owner,  still  a trader  at 
heart,  set  up  as  “Soap  Boiler.”  The  great  vats  still  are  faintly  visible 
in  front  of  the  casa  de  Dana.  Even  weaving  was  done  on  the  place, 
and  the  proceeds  of  these  industries  yielded  quite  a nice  return.  In 
1836  Stephen  Reynolds  of  Oahu,  wrote  to  Dana  saying  that  he  heard 
that  he  (Dana)  was  on  the  way  to  becoming  a wealthy  man. 

Fiestas,  bull  fights,  the  sport  of  the  cock-pit,  all  the  pleasures  and 
pastimes  indulged  in  by  the  Californians  were  to  be  found  on  the 
Nipomo.  By  carreta  and  on  horseback  came  the  dons  and  donas,  the 
Caballeros  and  senoritas  from  the  neighboring  ranchos  of  the  Guada- 
lupe, the  Tepesquet,  the  Tinaquaic;  and  from  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Luis  Obispo  and  Monterey,  to  taste  of  the  barbecued  meats  and  good 
wines  of  their  host  don  Guillermo  Dana. 

During  the  fevered  days  of  the  Gold  Rush  the  Nipomo  sheltered 
many  a miner  just  returning  from  the  Diggings.  Gambling  in  those 
days  was  as  common  as  eating,  and  quite  as  necessary.  In  the  sala  of 
the  casa  de  Dana  from  dawn  until  dark,  and  to  dawn  again  the  miners 
sat  over  their  games  of  monte,  the  close  air  irridescent  with  the 
sparkle  of  gold  dust  as  fortunes  were  shifted  to  and  fro  from  pouch 
to  pouch. 

Jack  Powers,  the  accomplished  horseman,  gambler  and  bandit 
whose  name  appears  in  the  bloody  bandit  annals  of  California,  was 
not  an  infrequent  visitor  to  the  Nipomo,  although  none  at  the  time 
suspected  his  nefarious  ways.  He  handled  the  horses  of  Senor  de  la 
Guerra,  in  Santa  Barbara,  and  would  thus  be  welcomed  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  senor  de  la  Guerra’s  cousin. 

When  the  gold  rush  was  at  its  height  the  U.  S.  S.  Edith  was  run 
ashore  near  Point  Arguello,  by  the  sailors  who  could  not  restrain 
their  impatience  to  get  to  the  mines.  The  ship  had  been  ordered  to 
carry  the  delegates  from  Southern  California  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  at  Monterey.  Her  passengers  were  brought  to  the  Dana 
home  and  given  shelter  until  arrangements  could  be  made  for  trans- 
portation overland.  Dana,  who  could  not  resist  a bargain,  purchased 
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the  “Edith”  for  salvage  and  hauled  all  the  brass  and  fitting  up  from 
the  beach  by  ox  cart.  The  old  smokestack  was  afterwards  used  by 
Juan  Francisco  Dana  on  his  blacksmith  shop. 

It  was  during  the  hectic  days  of  1 849  that  Adeline  wrote  “I  have 
seen  your  name  repeatedly  in  some  journals  of  travellers  through 
California.  Colonel  Fremont  in  his  tour  speaks  of  you  as  ‘The  friendly 
Captain  Dana’  who  tendered  him  hospitality.  G.  W.  Bryant,  formerly 
Alcalde  of  Monterey20  gives  us  in  a work  he  has  published  entitled 
What  I Saw  In  California  ....  describes  you  ....  as  a ‘gentle- 
man whose  unbounded  liberality  and  hospitality  is  known  through- 
out California’.” 

Colonel  Fremont  camped  on  the  Nipomo  while  on  his  way  to 
Southern  California,  December  18th,  1846.  At  that  time  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Bryant,  who  in  his  journal  made  the  following  entry 
under  date  of  December  18,  1846:  “Captain  Dana  is  a native  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  has  resided  in  this  country  about  thirty  years.  He  is 
known  and  esteemed  throughout  California  for  his  intelligence  and 
private  virtues  ....  I purchased  here  a few  loaves  of  bread,  and 
distributed  them  among  the  men  belonging  to  our  company.”21  Per- 
haps it  is  permissible  here,  without  offense,  to  relate  a story  recently 
told  to  the  author  of  this  article  by  a daughter  of  John  Price,  a con- 
temporary and  former  employee  of  Dana’s,  and  later  his  neighbor, 
as  owner  of  Rancho  Pismo.  Price  and  his  wife,  dona  Andrea,  fre- 
quently visited  the  Dana  family,  and  used  to  tell,  how,  when  the 
bread  was  set  to  rise,  in  the  huge,  hand  hewn,  wooden  bowls,  the 
hounds  used  to  find  it  a warm  and  convenient  place  for  a siesta. 
This  incident  is  related  not  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  housekeeping 
arrangements  of  the  casa  de  Dana,  but  to  illustrate  the  primitive  state 
of  affairs  existing  at  that  period. 

It  was  while  Fremont  and  his  company  were  encamped  upon  the 
Rancho  that  the  Colonel  received  his  first  intimation  of  the  ambush 
being  prepared  for  him.  In  the  words  of  Dana’s  son:  “Father  learned 
that  the  Californians  had  planned  to  ambush  Fremont  and  his  army 

at  Gaviota  Pass The  plan  was  conceived  by  Agustin  Jann- 

ssens,  military  comandante  of  the  district.  They  were  to  crush  the 
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army  as  it  marched  through  the  narrow  pass,  by  loosening  rocks  and 
rolling  them  down  upon  the  soldiers. 

“The  leader  of  the  Californians  had  promised  each  of  them  a uni- 
form from  the  dead  soldiers.  ‘Fifty  soldiers— fifty  coats’  was  his 
guarantee. 

“Father,  knowing  the  plot  warned  Fremont  and  told  him  to  seek 
the  services  of  Don  Julian  Foxen  when  he  camped  at  his  rancho.”22 

Having  issued  this  warning,  Dana  supplied  Fremont  with  beef  and 
provisions  for  his  march.  Fremont  offered  scrip,  telling  don  Guil- 
lermo that  he  could  collect  from  the  United  States  government.  Dana, 
however,  had  acquired  his  full  share  of  Spanish  courtesy,  and  assured 
the  Colonel  that  he  would  not  think  of  collecting  a bill  for  his 
hospitality. 

History  records  Fremont’s  stop  at  don  Julian  Foxen’s,  and  the 
struggle  gone  through  by  that  naturalized  citizen  of  Mexico  before 
he  finally  decided  to  betray  his  fellow  Californians  and  guide  the 
company  through  San  Marcos  Pass,  the  only  other  route  to  Santa 
Barbara.  Foxen  paid  dearly  for  this,  not  only  in  the  loss  of  confidence 
of  his  adopted  countrymen,  but  through  actual  destruction  of 
property. 

In  1847  the  Dana  house  was  designated  by  Governor  Kearny  as 
the  change  of  post  for  the  mail  route  between  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego.  The  mail  was  carried  on  horseback  by  soldiers,  one  start- 
ing from  San  Francisco,  the  other  from  San  Diego.  These  carriers 
were  to  meet  at  Captain  Dana’s  and  to  start  back  from  there  on  their 
respective  routes  after  exchanging  mail  sacks.  This  afforded  Cali- 
fornia a bi-monthly  mail  service. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  February  in  the  year  1858  William  Good- 
win Dana  set  sail  once  more.  This  time  on  an  uncharted  sea,  from 
whose  distant  shores  there  is  no  returning.  He  left  twelve  children 
to  carry  on  the  name  and  tradition  of  the  Dana  family,  ten  having 
preceded  him  in  death.  A man  of  action,  integrity  and  undoubted 
courage,  whatever  his  faults  may  have  been  they  did  not  include  dis- 
loyalty to  his  adopted  country.  He  built  up  a great  cattle  industry 
on  the  Nipomo  which  thrived  until  1880.  He  contributed  to  the 
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shipping  trade  by  his  building  of  the  schooner  “La  Fama”  and  his 
energy  and  industry  fostered  industry  on  the  ranchos  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. The  name  of  William  Goodwin  Dana,  native  of  New  Eng- 
land, is  written  on  the  pages  of  our  history  as  a worthy  adopted  son 
of  California. 


NOTES 


1.  Eliza  Davis  was  the  daughter  of  General  Robert  Davis  and  sister  to  William 
Heath  Davis,  father  of  the  author  of  Sixty  Years  in  California. 

2.  Richard  Henry  Dana  by  Charles  Francis  Adams. 

3.  Letters  from  Adeline  and  Sarah  are  quoted  through  the  courtesy  of  their 
owner  Mrs.  Hazzard  Gragg. 

4.  The  Will  of  William  Heath  Davis  dated  Jan.  23,  1822  at  the  Island  of  Oahu. 
Copy  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Hazzard  Gragg. 

5.  Letters  from  Dana  to  J.  B.  R.  Cooper  from  original  Ms.  Vallejo  Documents— 
Bancroft  Library. 


6.  Echeandia. 

7.  Original  letter  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Hazzard  Gragg. 

8.  He  did  not  receive  them  until  1835. 


9.  Juan  Francisco  Dana  gives  the  date  as  1835. 

10.  This  agreement  is  recorded  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Hall  of  Records. 

11.  Joseph  Chapman  built  the  Guadalupe  at  San  Gabriel  soon  after. 

12.  Page  299,  note,  Life  In  California,  Russell  edition,  San  Francisco,  1925. 

13.  Letter  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Hazzard  Gragg. 


14.  Richard  Henry  Dana,  by  Charles  Francis  Adams. 

15.  Adeline  was  now  a Mrs.  Darling  residing  in  New  York. 

16  Adeline  Eliza,  daughter  of  William  G.  Dana  and  Maria  Josefa  Carrillo  de 
' Dana  died  in  1847  and  is  buried  in  the  Church  of  Mission  San  Luis  Obispo. 

This  honor  was  accorded  to  her  by  Padre  Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  who  thus  paid 
tribute  to  his  friendship  for  her  father. 

17  Notes  on  Personal  Character,  1847.  From  the  Official  Correspondence  of 
Thomas  Oliver  Larkin.  Vol.  II.  MS.  Bancroft  Library. 

18.  Dana  first  applied  for  the  Rancho  Corral  de  Piedra  But  this  grant  was 
opposed  by  Mission  San  Luis  Obispo  to  whom  it  belonged.  Nipomo  was  second 
choice. 

19  “Ninety  Eight  Years  Under  California  Skies”  as  told  by  Juan  Francisco  Dana 
to  his  grandson  Melbourne  Rocky  Dana.  From  The  Arroyo  Grande  Herald- 
Recorder,  from  January  22,  1937. 

20.  Edwin  Bryant,  Alcalde  of  San  Francisco. 

21.  fVhat  1 Saw  In  California,  Edwin  Bryant. 

22.  From  an  article  in  the  Arroyo  Grande  Herald-Recorder,  Feb.  19,  1937. 
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Los  Angeles  Imprints,  18}  1-1876 


hough  Los  Angeles,  now  the  fifth  city  of  the  United  States, 


/as  founded  six  weeks  before  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 


Yorktown,  and  was  or  claimed  to  be  for  a decade  the  capital 
of  California  while  it  was  a department  of  Mexico,  it  is  a surprising 
fact  that  for  nearly  seventy  years  it  survived  and  grew  (albeit  slowly) 
without  the  aid  of  a printing-press.  This,  too,  although  a press  had 
been  established  in  Monterey,  the  rival  capital,  as  early  as  1833. 

Not  until  three  years  after  the  signing  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  had  the  English-speaking  population  of  Los 
Angeles  increased  sufficiently  to  furnish  support  for  a newspaper. 
On  May  17,  1851  appeared  the  first  issue  of  the  first  newspaper  in 
Southern  California,  the  Los  Angeles  Star,  published  in  English  and 
Spanish,  by  John  A.  Lewis  and  John  McElroy.  Four  years  later,  on 
June  19,  1855,  the  first  newspaper  printed  entirely  in  Spanish,  El 
Clamor  Publico,  made  its  appearance. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  a history  of  early 
printing  in  Los  Angeles,  but  only  to  give  a list,  in  chronological  order, 
of  productions  of  the  Los  Angeles  press,  other  than  newspapers, 
from  1851  to  and  including  the  centennial  year  1876.  On  July  4 of 
that  year  Los  Angeles  held  an  enthusiastic  celebration  of  the  centen- 
nial of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  an  account  of  which  is  pre- 


A CHECK-LIST 


Compiled  by  Willard  O.  Waters 


Introduction 
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served  in  the  first  history  of  Los  Angeles  County,  compiled  by  three 
prominent  pioneer  citizens,  and  published  the  same  year. 

Originally  it  was  intended  to  include  a check-list,  showing  loca- 
tions of  files  of  all  Los  Angeles  newspapers  and  periodicals  issued 
during  this  period.  On  account  of  limitations  of  space  the  newspaper 
list  has  been  reserved  for  later  publication,  but  a number  of  news- 
paper supplements,  devoted  to  special  subjects,  have  been  entered 
under  appropriate  headings. 

Another  class  of  Los  Angeles  imprints  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  omit  from  the  present  list,  but  also  with  a view  to  future  publica- 
tion, consists  of  lawyers’  briefs  and  court  proceedings,  printed  in  the 
later  sixties  and  the  seventies,  of  which  a large  number  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Law  Library  and  other  collections. 
Many  of  these,  issued  in  connection  with  land  disputes,  are  of  con- 
siderable historical  interest. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  list,  as  published  is  made  up  quite  largely 
of  ephemeral  publications  such  as  broadsides,  hand-bills,  etc.,  many 
of  them  of  a political  nature.  A few  wedding  announcements,  funeral 
notices  and  invitations  to  balls  or  other  social  functions  have  been 
included,  either  because  of  their  early  dates  or  by  reason  of  relating 
to  well-known  figures.  These  are  merely  examples  of  many  others  to 
be  found  in  the  Coronel  and  Del  Valle  collections  at  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum. 

The  compiler  is  well  aware  of  the  limitations  of  the  list  and  that 
there  are  doubtless  other  items  in  private,  and  possibly  in  public 
collections,  which  have  escaped  his  search. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  for  suggestions  and  assistance 
extended  by  the  following  persons:  Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner,  of  San 
Marino,  who  suggested  the  compilation  and  supplied  a number  of 
titles;  Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis,  State  Librarian;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Bancroft, 
Bancroft  Library,  Berkeley;  Miss  Lenore  Greene,  Librarian,  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum;  Miss  Laura  Cooley,  Public  Library,  Los 
Angeles;  Miss  Sarah  M.  Jacobus,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Pomona; 
Dr.  Robert  G.  Cleland,  Occidental  College;  Mr.  Glen  Dawson  and 
Mr.  Charles  Yale,  of  Dawson’s  Book  Shop,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Joseph 
P.  Loeb,  Los  Angeles. 
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C 

CCP 

CL 

CLH 

CLLM 

CP 

CSfC 

CSmH 

CU-B 

DLC 


Symbols  of  Libraries  Referred  to  in  List 

California  State  Library,  Sacramento 
Pomona  College  Library,  Claremont 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
Historical  Society  of  Southern  California 
(Collection  now  in  Los  Angeles  Museum) 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum 

Pasadena  Public  Library 

California  Historical  Society,  San  Francisco 

Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino 

University  of  California.  Bancroft  Library,  Berkeley 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 
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i  85 1 

1 CALIFORNIA.  Laws,  statutes,  etc.  . . . Leyes  del  Estado.  . . . 

Los  Angeles,  . . . Lewis  & Rand.  [1851].  [4]  pp.  54.2  x 

39.7  cm. 

Main  caption:  La  Estrella  de  Los  Angeles — Suplemento. — Deciembre 
[«c]  13  de  1851. 

This  supplement  includes  “Ley  que  arregla  los  procedimientos  en  casos 
Civiles  en  los  Tribunales  de  Justicia  del  Estado,”  sections  262-532,  con- 
tinued from  a previous  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Star. 
csmH 

2 LOS  ANGELES.  Common  Council.  City  police,  organized 

by  the  Common  Council  July  12,  1851.  [Los  Angeles,  1851.] 
Badge. 

100  copies  printed  on  white  ribbon  in  English  and  Spanish. 
csmH 

3 LOS  ANGELES.  Citizens.  Address.  [Text  begins :]  City 

of  Los  Angeles,  Sept.  15,  1851.  To  At  a general 

meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  County,  held  on  the  12th 
inst.,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a committee  to  draft  an 
Address  in  relation  to  the  Convention  recommended  to  be  held  in 
this  city,  on  the  second  Monday  (10th  day)  of  November  next, 
with  the  view  of  erecting  the  speedy  formation  of  a Territorial 
Government  for  the  Southern  Counties  of  California.  [Los 
Angeles,  1851.]  Broadside.  19  x 19  cm. 

Signed:  Agustin  Olvera,  Pio  Pico,  Benj.  Hayes,  J.  Lancaster  Brent,  Lewis 
Granger,  John  O.  Wheeler,  Jose  Ant.  Carrillo,  Committee. 

Issued  in  promotion  of  the  earliest  of  several  abortive  movements  for 

division  of  the  state. 

cu-B 

4 SCOTT  and  HAYES,  attorneys.  Jonatas  R.  Scott,  Benjamin 

Hayes.  Scott  y Hayes,  Abogados  en  Sociedad,  Ante  la  Corte 
del  Primer  Districto  Judicial  de  este  Estado,  tienen  el  honor  de 
anunciar  al  Publico,  que  estan  preparados  para  defender  ante  la 
Junta  de  Comisionados  . . . todas  las  cuestiones  . . . Mayo  21,  de 
1851.  [Los  Angeles,  1851.]  Broadside.  7.3  x 18.8  cm. 

CU-B 
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1852 

5 CALIFORNIA.  Laws,  Statutes,  etc.  . . . Leyes  del  Estado. 

. . . Los  Angeles:  Lewis  & Rand.  1852.  [2]  pp.  54.5  x 38 

cm. 

Main  caption:  Suplemento  a La  Estrella  de  Los  Angeles. — 21  de  Febrero 
de  1852. 

CL 

6  [Continuacion.]  [Los  Angeles,  1852.]  [2]  pp. 

54.3  x 36.1  cm. 

Main  caption:  Suplemento  a La  Estrella  de  Los  Angeles. — 3 de  Abril  de 
1852.  This  supplement  includes  “Ley  Relativa  al  arreglo  de  Bienes  de 
Difu  itos,”  sections  1-189. 
csmH 

7 CALIFORNIA.  Secretary  of  State.  . . . Padron  de  1852  del 

Estado  de  California  compilado  por  el  Secretario  del  Estado,  . . . 
[Los  Angeles,  1852.]  [2]  pp.  54.1  x 35.9  cm. 

Main  caption:  Suplemento  de  La  Estrella  de  Los  Angeles.  At  end: 
<Conclullo  en  la  pagina  4 de  la  Estrella.> 

Includes  statistics  of  population,  products,  resources,  etc.  of  the  various 

counties. 

cllm  ; csmH 

8 HOPE,  Alexander  W.  and  others.  Senor  Don  [addressed  in  ms. : 

Ignacio  del  Valle].  Alexander  W.  Hope,  A.  P.  Hodges,  J. 
Lancaster  Brent,  T.  W.  Sutherland,  y John  F.  Spence,  dolientes 
del  Finado  General  Joshua  H.  Bean  respectuosamente  solicite  el 
acompanamiento  de  V.  a su  entierro  que  el  dia  de  hoy  a las  diez 
de  la  manana,  se  verificara  desde  la  casa  del  Senor  Myron  Nor- 
ton hasta  el  sepulcro.  Los  Angeles,  Novre.  10,  1352  [rz'c]. 
[Los  Angeles,  1852.]  Leaf.  13.9  x 9.3  cm. 

Embossed  border. 

CLLM 

9 LANDER,  James  H.  Santiago  H.  Lander  y Margarita  Johnson 

participan  a V.  haber  contrahido  matrimonio,  y al  ofrecerse  a 
los  ordenes  de  V.  en  su  nuevo  estado,  le  suplican  su  asistencia  a 
una  diversion  de  bayle  en  la  casa  de  Don  Alejandro  Bell,  a las 
ocho  de  esta  noche.  Angeles,  15  de  Octubre  de  1852.  [Los 
Angeles,  1852.]  Leaf.  16  x 10.2  cm. 

Embossed  border. 

CLLM 

6? 
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10  LOS  ANGELES.  Theater.  Domingo,  12  de  Dicbre  de  1852. 

Gran  Funcion  Estraordinaria.  A beneficio  del  Director  de  la 
Compania.  . . . Orden  de  la  Funcion,  Se  pondra  en  escena  el 
hermoso  Drama  . . . escrito  por  . . . Don  Jose  Zorrilla,  El  Za- 
patero  y el  Rey!  2°  P*e  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1852.]  Broadside. 
23.7  x 15.7  cm. 

Printed  on  blue  satin,  within  ornamental  border. 
csmH 

11  YNDART,  Jose  Miguel.  Jose  Miguel  Yndart,  y Soledad  Coro- 

nel  de  Yndart,  participan  a Usted  que  el  Sabado,  27,  del  corriente 
han  contraido  matrimonio  y tienen  la  satisfaccion  de  ofrecerse  a 
sus  or  denes  de  Usted  en  su  nuevo  Estado.  . . . [Los  Angeles, 
1852.]  2 leaves  (2d  blank).  17.3  x 11.3  cm. 

Lace  border. 

CLLM 


i853 

12  LOS  ANGELES.  Theater.  Domingo,  enero  9 de  1853.  Gran 
Funcion  de  Teatro.  Beneficio  de  Sa  Da  Feliciana  Torres  . . . 
Orden  de  la  Funcion.  Despues  de  una  pieza  de  Musica,  se 
pondra  en  escena  la  hermosa  Tragedia  . . . nominado  El  punal 
del  Godo.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1853.]  Broadside.  22.8  x 17  cm. 

Printed  on  pink  satin,  within  ornamental  border. 
csmH 


1854 

13  LOS  ANGELES.  Municipal  Election.  1854.  For  Mayor, 

Stephen  C.  Foster.  For  City  Marshal,  J.  D.  Merritt.  [Los 
Angeles,  1854.]  Ballot.  4.4  x 10.4  cm. 

Printed  on  yellow  paper. 

CLLM 

14  MONEY,  WILLIAM.  Reform  of  the  New  Testament  Church. 

...  By  William  Money,  Bishop,  Deacon  and  Defender  of  the 
Faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  1854.  22  pp.  23.3 
x 14.3  cm. 
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Added  title-page  in  Spanish.  Text  in  English  and  Spanish.  Cover-title 
dated:  18SS. 

For  an  account  of  the  eccentric  author  of  this  pamphlet,  see  an  article 
by  J.  M.  Guinn  in  Annual  Publication  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Southern  California,  V,  Pt.  3,  1902,  pp.  273-281. 
esmH 


i855 

15  A los  Votantes  Californios.  [Los  Angeles,  1855.]  Broadside. 

47  x 22  cm. 

Text  in  three  columns. 

Recommends  election  of  Abel  Stearns  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Mayes  as  members 
of  state  Assembly.  John  G.  Downey  and  J.  Lancaster  Brent  were  the 
successful  candidates. 

CLLM 

16  HEBREW  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY.  Constitution  and 

By-Laws  of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  of  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Los  Angeles.  Printed  at  the  Southern  Californian 
Office.  1855.  12  pp.  15.8  x 8.3  cm. 

CU-B 

17  LOS  ANGELES.  Ordinances,  etc.  Ordenanzas  revisadas  de 

la  Ciudad  de  Los  Angeles.  Decretadas  y Aprobadas  Julio  31  de 
1855.  Traducidas  al  Espanol  por  Jose  R.  Neilson.  Los  An- 
geles. Ymprenta  del  “California  Meridional.”  1855.  19 

pp.  19.2  x 12.6  cm. 

cllm  ; csmH 

18  Revised  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Passed  and 

Approved  July  31,  1855.  Los  Angeles:  Printed  at  the  “South- 
ern Californian”  office.  1855.  26  pp.  20.7  x 13  cm. 

cllm  ; CU-B 


1856 

19.  CALIFORNIA.  Election.  1856.  Election  Returns.  Office 
Los  Angeles  Star,  Monday  Evening  [November  10].  [Los 
Angeles,  1856.]  Broadside.  27  x 12  cm. 

Returns  of  vote  of  California  counties,  quoted  from  San  Francisco  Sun. 
CLLM 
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20  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  California.  Diocese  of  Monterey. 
Exhortacion  Pastoral  que  el  Ilmo.  Sr.  D.  Tadeo  Amat,  Obispo 

de  Monterey,  dirige  a los  Fieles  de  su  Diocesis Los  Angeles: 

Impreso  en  la  officina  del  “Southern  Californian.”  1856.  6 

pp.,  1 leaf.  25.5  x 19.2  cm. 

Dated:  Dado  en  Los  Angeles  en  el  dia  28  de  Diciembre  del  ano  del 

Senor  1855.  . . . 

csmH 


21 


LOS  ANGELES.  Citizens.  Junta  Publica.  [Text  begins :] 
El  Mier coles  23  de  Julio,  una  Junta  Publica  tuvo  lugar  con  el 
objeto  de  tomar  disposiciones  para  evitar  el  crimen,  y orgamzarse 
en  defensa  de  las  vidas  y propiedades  de  los  ciudadanos.  [Los 
Angeles,  1856.]  Broadside.  26  x 14.2  cm. 


At  this  meeting  Myron  Norton  and  Henry  N.  Alexander  were  elected 
president  and  secretary,  respectively.  A vigilance  committee  of  twenty 
citizens  was  appointed,  headed  by  William  G.  Dryden  A resolution 
was  adopted  for  printing  1,000  copies  of  the  proceedings,  500  in  Spanish 
and  500  in  English.  No  copy  of  the  English  edition  has  been  located. 


CLLM 


22  LOS  ANGELES.  Theater.  Teatro!!  [Woodcut,  enclosing 

word  “Teatro”]  Dos  grandes  funciones  de  despedida  por  el 
Senor  Delfino.  Para  las  noches  del  Sabado  18  y Domingo  19 
de  Octubre  de  1856,  en  el  patio  del  Sr.  Requena,  Los  Angeles. 

[Los  Angeles:]  CImprenta  del  Clamor  Publico.> 
[1856].  Broadside.  52.5  x 23.8  cm. 

CLLM 

23  MORMON  Politics  and  Policy.  Political  and  Judicial  Acts  of 

the  Mormon  authorities  in  San  Bernardino,  California.  Pro- 
ceedings of  public  meetings  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Mor- 
mon doctrines  as  taught  to  the  Indians.  . . . Published  pro  bono 
publico  by  the  Order  of  United  Independent  Democrats,  of  the 
county  of  San  Bernardino,  organized  July  3,  1856,  . . . Los 
Angeles : Printed  at  the  office  of  El  Clamor  Publico.  Francisco 
P.  Ramirez  & Co.,  Printers.  1856.  8 + pp.  21.5  x 12.8 


Incomplete;  lacks  everything  after  p.  8. 
CU-b;  csmH  (photostat). 
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24  SCHOOL  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

Escuela  de  Ensenanza,  conducida  por  las  Hermanas  de  la  Carl- 
dad,  en  la  Ciudad  de  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  [Los  Angeles,  1856?] 
2 leaves.  20.5  x 12.8  cm. 

First  leaf  signed:  Hermana  Escolastica,  Directora  de  la  Institucion. 
Caption-title  (2d  leaf) : School  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Text  on  recto  of  first  leaf  and  verso  of  second.  Title  and  text  within 
ornamental  border. 

CLLM 

25  [Another  issue.]  [Los  Angeles,  1856?]  2 leaves. 

20.2  x 12.8  cm. 

Second  leaf  signed:  Sr.  Scholastica  Logsdon. 

Without  border.  This  and  the  preceding  item  have  not  been  definitely 
dated,  but  are  inserted  under  the  year  in  which  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  founded  their  school  and  orphan  asylum. 
CLLM 

1857 

26  ...  EXPEDITION  to  Santa  Barbara — Execution  of  two  men. 

[Los  Angeles,  1857.]  Broadside.  27.4  x 13.3  cm. 

At  head  of  title:  Los  Angeles  Star.  Extra. 

An  account  of  the  capture  and  lynching  of  two  members  of  the  Pancho 

Daniel  and  Juan  Flores  gang  of  bandits. 

cu-B 

27  ...  ORACIONES  para  todos  los  Dias  de  la  Semana.  En  Su- 

fragio  de  las  Animas  del  Purgatorio.  [Woodcut.]  Los  An- 
geles: Imprenta  de  Francisco  P.  Ramirez.  1857.  10  pp. 

1 1.8  x 7.5  cm. 

At  head  of  title:  J.  M.  J. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Padre  Bias  Raho,  priest  of  the  Plaza 
Church. 

Private  collection  of  Glen  Dawson,  Los  Angeles. 
cu-B 

1858 

28  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY.  California.  Los  Angeles  County. 

. . . [ Text  begins :]  At  a meeting  of  the  Democratic  County 
Committee  of  Los  Angeles  county,  held  at  the  city  of  Los 
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Angeles,  . . . July  15th,  1858 — . . . the  following  address  was 
adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Star, 
Southern  Vineyard,  and  Clamor  Publico.  To  the  Democracy 
of  the  First  Judicial  District.  [Los  Angeles,  1858.]  Broad- 
side. 28.8  x 20.8  cm. 

Caption:  Southern  Vineyard. — Supplement.  Saturday,  July  17,  18S8. 

CU-B 

29  FOSTER,  Stephen  Clark,  and  wife.  In  the  District  Court  of  the 

First  Judicial  District,  State  of  California,  San  Bernardino 
County.  To  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Hays  [sic]  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  First  Judicial  District,  ...  as  a Court  of 
Chancery  sitting:  The  Petition  of  Stephen  C.  Foster,  and  Ma. 
Merced  Lugo,  his  wife,  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1858.]  Broadside. 
34  x 35.5  cm. 

Text  in  six  columns. 

Petition  of  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  Julian  Isaac  Williams,  deceased. 
Mrs.  Foster  was  sister-in-law  of  Williams.  Foster  was  twice  mayor  of 
Los  Angeles. 

CU-B 

30  HAYES,  Benjamin.  To  the  People  of  the  First  Judicial  District 

[Signed:]  Benjamin  Hayes.  [Los  Angeles,  1858.]  Broad- 
side. 12  x 10.5  cm. 

An  appeal  for  his  re-election.  Also  printed  in  El  Clamor  Publico,  July 
10,  and  in  Los  Angeles  Star,  July  31,  1858.  Reproduced  in  Pioneer  Notes 
from  the  Diaries  of  Judge  Benjamin  Hayes,  Los  Angeles,  1929. 

CU-B 

31  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  Election.  1858.  Boleta  Demo- 

cratica.  Para  Juez  de  la  Corte  Suprema,  Jose  G.  Baldwin.  . . . 
Para  Juez  Primer  Distrito  Judicial,  Benjamin  Hayes.  . . . Para 
Sherif,  Santiago  Thompson.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1858.]  Broad- 
side. 17  x 7.7  cm. 

Printed  on  green  paper. 

CU-B 

32  Boleta  Nacional  Democratica.  For  Judge  of  the  Supreme 

Court,  Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  . . . Boleta  del  Condado.  Para 
Juez  de  Distrito  del  Primero  Distrito  Judicial,  Benjamin  Hayes. 
. . . Para  Sheriff,  Joseph  H.  Smith.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1858.] 
Broadside.  18.5  x 9.2  cm. 

CU-B 
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34  SEPULVEDA,  Juan  and  others.  Exposicion  A1  Pueblo  del 
Condado  de  Los  Angeles.  [Los  Angeles,  1858.]  Broadside. 
26.3  x 15.8  cm. 

Signed  and  dated:  Los  Angeles,  Agosto  18  de  1858.  Juan  Sepulveda, 
Geronimo  Ibarra,  Jesus  Ojeda,  Joaquin  Sepulveda,  Hilario  Ibarra. 
Urges  the  election  of  Francisco  P.  Ramirez,  editor  of  El  Clamor  Publico, 
as  a member  of  state  Assembly. 

CU-B 


1859 

34  CALIFORNIA.  Laws , statutes,  etc.  Leyes  Tocante  a Rodeos 

y Jueces  de  Campo.  [Colophon:]  Imprenta  de  “Los  Angeles 
Star.”  [1859].  8 pp.  20.4  x 13.7  cm. 

Printed  by  order  of  Board  of  Supervisors,  dated  February  8,  1859. 
Includes  laws  passed  in  1851,  1852  and  1858. 
cllm  ; csmH 

35  LEE’S  CIRCUS.  Circo  nacional  de  Lee  y hippodrome.  Sabado 

y Domingo,  enero  29  y 30.  Tendran  lugar  en  las  dias  Sabado 
y Domingo  por  la  noche,  fechas  29  y 30  de  Enero,  algunas 
grandes  exhibiciones  de  equitacion. . . . [Los  Angeles:]  Imprenta 
de  La  Estrella.  [1859].  Broadside.  49.5  x 23.2  cm. 

Printed  on  blue  satin. 
csmH 

36  LOS  ANGELES.  Election.  1859.  Los  Angeles  Precinct. 

Star  Office,  Saturday  Morning,  2 o’clock.  [September  10, 
1859.]  [Text  begins :]  The  counting  of  the  votes  in  this  pre- 
cinct has  just  closed,  exhibiting  the  following  results: — . . . 
[Los  Angeles,  1859.]  Broadside.  20.3  x 14  cm. 

Returns  of  the  state  election  of  1859,  at  which  Milton  S.  Latham  was 
elected  governor. 

CLLM 

37  RUBIO,  Jose.  A los  Votantes  de  los  condados  de  Los  Angeles, 

San  Bernardino  y San  Diego.  [Los  Angeles,  1859.]  Broad- 
side. 16  x 9.7  cm. 

Dated  and  signed:  Jose  Rubio.  Los  Angeles,  Agosto  31,  1859. 
Announcement  of  his  candidacy  for  the  position  of  lieutenant-governor, 
in  opposition  to  “el  notorio  Doctor  John  G.  Downey.” 

CLLM 
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i860 

38  A LOS  HIJOS  DE  PAIS.  Senores:  [ Text  begins :]  El  discurso 

dirigido  por  el  senor  don  Antonio  Maria  Pico  a los  Californios, 
contiene  graves  errores,  hechos  sin  duda  por  aquel  honorable 
elector  Republicano,  sin  mala  intencion.  . . . [Los  Angeles, 
I860.]  4 pp.  15.2  cm.  wide. 

Upper  portion  of  two  leaves;  fragment  only. 

A Democratic  campaign  document.  Major  Pico,  a resident  of  San  Jose 
and  a nephew  of  former  Governor  Pio  Pico,  headed  the  Republican 
electoral  ticket  in  California,  and  issued  an  address  at  San  Francisco 
during  the  campaign,  with  title : A los  Californios. 

CLLM 

39  ABILA,  Enrique.  [ Text  begins :]  Los  Angeles,  1860. 

Dn Senor:-  Habiendo  leido  la  siguiente  carta  y apro- 

bando  las  ideas  y principios  que  advoca,  hemos  obtenido  el 
permiso  de  D.  Enrique  Abila  para  se  publicase.  Le  recomen- 
damos  a la  seria  consideracion  de  V.,  y abrigamos  la  esperanza 
que  su  contenido  sea  adoptado  por  todo  Californio.  . . . [Los  An- 
geles, I860.]  Broadside.  29.3  x 16.5  cm. 

Signed:  Respectuosamente,  Cristobal  Aguilar,  Ignacio  del  Valle,  Antonio 
F.  Coronel,  Vicente  Lugo,  Diego  Sepulveda,  Julian  Chaves. 

The  letter  quoted  above  precedes  a letter  of  Enrique  Abila,  dated,  Los 
Angeles,  Oct.  18,  1860,  in  support  of  the  Breckinridge  and  Lane  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  It  is  addressed  to  Don  Antonio  Ma.  Pico. 

CLLM 

40  KING,  Andrew  J.  To  the  Voters  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

\ Text  begins :]  Being  a candidate  for  re-election  to  the  Assem- 
bly, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  my  opponents  should  avail 
themselves  of  every  possible  effort  to  prejudice  me  in  the  minds 
of  the  candid  voters  of  the  county.  [Los  Angeles,  I860.] 
Broadside.  36  x 19  cm. 

Signed:  A.  J.  King. 

A defence  of  his  action  in  sponsoring  a bill  for  the  increase  of  the  fees 
of  the  county  clerk  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
cllm  ; csmH 

41  LOS  ANGELES.  Ordinances , etc.  . . . [ Text  begins :]  Lo 

siguiente  se  ha  ordenado  por  el  mayor  y Concilio  comun  de  la 
ciudad  de  Los  Angeles.  [Los  Angeles,  I860.]  [4]  pp.  51.2 

x 41.6  cm. 
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Caption:  Los  Angeles  Star.  Tomo  X.  . . . Sabado,  Junio  30,  1860. 
Num.  8.  . . . 

CU-B 

42  . . . [ Text  begins :]  The  mayor  and  Common  council  of  the 

city  of  Los  Angeles  do  ordain  as  follows:  [Los  Angeles,  I860.] 
[4]  pp.  53.3  x 42.3  cm. 

Caption:  Los  Angeles  Star.  Vol.  X.  . . . June  23,  1860.  No.  7. 

At  end:  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  demand  on  our  space,  by 
the  printing  of  the  foregoing  City  Ordinances,  we  have  been  compelled 
not  alone  greatly  to  enlarge  our  sheet,  but  to  print  a supplement  of  the 
usual  size  of  the  paper. 

CU-B 

43  Ordenanzas  de  la  Ciudad  de  Los  Angeles,  traducidas  al 

Espanol  por  J.  H.  Van  Rhyn.  Los  Angeles:  Imprenta  del 

“Los  Angeles  Star.”  1860.  40  pp.  22.7  x 14.3  cm. 

csfc;  csmH  (photostat)  ; cu-b 

44  Revised  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Passed  and 

approved  May  29,  1860.  Los  Angeles:  Printed  at  the  office  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Star.  1860.  39  pp.  22.7  x 15  cm. 

cllm;  cu-b 

45  LOS  ANGELES.  Citizens.  The  pleasure  of  your  company  is 

requested  at  a Ball,  to  be  given  this  evening,  Monday,  October 
8th,  1860,  at  the  Bella  Union  Hotel,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
completion  of  the  Telegraph  to  this  City.  Committee:  John 
Temple.  Geo.  Barker.  Andres  Pico  [and  nine  others].  Los 
Angeles,  October  8,  1860.  2 leaves  (2d  blank).  15.7  x 10.2 

cm. 

CLLM 

46  LOS  ANGELES.  Library  Association.  The  pleasure  of  your 

company  is  respectfully  solicited  to  attend  a Ball  to  be  given  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Library  Association,  on  Thursday  the  12th 
January,  1860,  at  the  Bella  Union.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  I860.] 
2 leaves  (2d  blank).  15.5  x 10.3  cm. 

CLLM 

1861 

47  CALIFORNIOS,  Leed,  Leed  y Reflecionad ! [Text  begins  i\  El 

partido  Republicano  ha  estado  en  el  poder  seis  meses,  y ha 
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causado  una  esfantosa  guerra  civil,  . . . [Los  Angeles?  1861.] 
Broadside.  20  x 19.2  cm. 

A Democratic  campaign  document,  apparently  issued  in  Los  Angeles  in 
September,  1861. 

CLLM 

48  LOS  ANGELES  STAR.  Telegraphic.  Per  Pacific  and  At- 

lantic telegraph.  Arrival  of  the  Pony  Express.  [Text  begins:] 
San  Francisco,  May  19,  1861.  The  Pony  Express  arrived  at 
Fort  Churchill  last  night,  with  St.  Louis  dates  to  May  10th. 
[Los  Angeles,  1861.]  Broadside.  27.5  x 18.3  cm. 

Text  in  two  columns.  Latest  news  of  the  Civil  War. 

Fort  Churchill  in  Nevada  was  at  this  time  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
western  section  of  the  transcontinental  telegraph  line. 

CLLM 

49  UNION  forever!  Los  Angeles,  May  25,  1861.  Badge.  14.8 

x 5 cm. 

Printed  on  white  silk,  with  red  and  blue  ribbons  attached. 
esmH 

1862 

50  A LA  UNA  y media  de  la  rnanana  de  hoy  17  de  Enero  fallecio  el 

Senor  Don  Juan  Luis  Vignes.  (Q.  E.  P.  D.)  a la  edad  de  82 
anos.  . . . Los  Angeles  Enero  17  de  1862.  Leaf.  16.8  x 10.3 
cm. 

Invitation  to  funeral  service.  Narrow  black  border. 

Vignes  came  to  Los  Angeles  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1829.  He  i9 
said  to  have  planted  the  first  orange  grove  in  Los  Angeles  in  1834,  ob- 
taining his  young  trees  from  the  plantation  at  the  San  Gabriel  Mission. 
CLLM  ; cu-B 

1863 

51  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY.  California.  Los  Angeles  County. 

A1  Pueblo  Californio.  [Text  begins:]  Californios!  El  tiempo 
se  acerca  en  que  vais  a escojer  los  empleados  de  nuestro  Con- 
dado.  [Los  Angeles,  1863.]  Broadside.  27.7  x 17.5  cm. 

The  address  is  followed  by  the  Democratic  ticket  for  state  and  county 
officers,  headed  by  John  G.  Downey  for  governor. 

CLLM 
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52  HAYES,  Benjamin.  Eleccion  Judicial.  21  de  Octubre.  . . . 

A1  Pueblo  del  Primer  Distrito  Judicial.  . . . [Los  Angeles, 
1863.]  Broadside.  26.7  x 8 cm. 

Signed  and  dated:  Benjamin  Hayes,  Los  Angeles,  1863. 
cu-B 

53  The  Judicial  Election.  The  21st  of  October.  . . . To  the 

people  of  the  first  Judicial  District.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1863.] 
Broadside.  26.8  x 9.2  cm. 

Signed  and  dated  as  above. 

At  the  special  judicial  election  of  October  21  Judge  Hayes  was  defeated 

by  Don  Pablo  De  la  Guerra,  of  Santa  Barbara. 

cu-B 

54  RAINS,  Mrs.  Maria  Merced  (Williams).  In  the  District 

Court,  First  Judicial  District  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and 
for  the  County  of  San  Bernardino.  . . . To  the  Hon.  Benjamin 
Hayes,  District  Judge  ...  as  a Court  of  Chancery  sitting: 
The  petition  and  complaint  of  your  plaintiff,  Maria  Merced 
Williams  de  Rains,  of  the  county  of  San  Bernardino  ...  by 
Scott,  Drown  & Lauder  [fie],  her  Attorneys,  . . . [Los  An- 
geles? 1863.]  Broadside.  42.7  x 28.8  cm. 

Mrs.  Rains  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Julian  Isaac  Williams,  owner 

of  the  Rancho  del  Chino,  who  died  in  1856. 

cu-B 

55  UNION  PARTY.  California.  Los  Angeles  County.  ...  A 

los  Votantes  Californios  y Mexicanos!  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1863.] 
[2]  pp.  44.7  x 33.5  cm. 

Text  in  five  columns.  At  head  of  title:  Publicado  por  orden  del  Comite 
Central  de  la  Union  del  Condado.  F.  P.  Ramirez. 

At  the  state  election  of  September  2 the  Union  (Republican)  candidate, 
Frederick  F.  Low,  was  elected  governor,  defeating  John  G.  Downey. 
CLLM 

56  YOU  ARE  most  respectfully  invited  to  attend  the  Funeral  of 

Miss  M.  E.  Hereford,  from  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ogier,  on 
to-morrow  morning,  Wednesday,  July  15,  at  10  o’clock  A.M. 
Los  Angeles,  . . . July  14th,  1863.  Leaf.  17  x 10.5  cm. 

Narrow  black  border. 

Miss  Hereford,  sister-in-law  of  Benjamin  D.  Wilson,  died  as  the  result 
of  injuries  suffered  in  the  explosion  on  the  steamer  Ada  Hancock,  in 
San  Pedro  Harbor,  on  April  27,  1863. 
cu-B 
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1864 

57  LOS  ANGELES.  Ordinances , etc.  Una  Ordenanza  por  el 

Areglo  de  las  Acequias  de  la  Ciudad  de  Los  Angeles.  [Los 
Angeles:]  Impreso  en  la  Oficina  del  “Los  Angeles  Star.” 
[1864].  [4]  pp.  26.5x18  cm. 

Dated:  Feb.  1,  1864. 

CLLM 

58  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  Board  of  Supervisors.  Election 

Proclamation.  . . . Board  of  Supervisors,  . . . County  of  Los 
Angeles,  Special  Session,  of  October  13th,  1864.  [Los  An- 
geles, 1864.]  Broadside.  39.5  x 46  cm. 

Text  in  seven  columns,  in  English  and  Spanish.  Includes  proceedings  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  proclamation  of  the  governor,  election  laws, 
with  lists  of  polling  places  and  election  officials  for  the  county. 

CLLM  (somewhat  mutilated). 


1865 

59  LOS  ANGELES.  Ordinances , etc.  El  Mayor  y El  Concilio 
Municipal  de  la  Ciudad  de  Los  Angeles  ordenan  lo  que  sigue: 
[Los  Angeles,  1865.)  Broadside.  30.3  x 22.7  cm. 

Approved,  July  17,  1865.  An  ordinance  prohibiting  the  carrying  of 
weapons  by  private  persons. 

CLLM 


1866 

60  VALADES,  J.  J.  El  que  subscribe,  presidente  interino  de  las 
juntas  patrioticas  de  esta  ciudad,  invita  a V.  a nombre  de  dichas 
Sociedades,  para  que  se  sirva  concurrir  a la  festividad  nacional 
que  debe  tener  lugar  el  5 del  presente,  con  objeto  de  solemnizar 
el  Aniversario  del  5 de  Mayo  de  1862.  . . . Los  Angeles,  Mayo 
3,  de  1866.  J.  J.  Valades,  [Los  Angeles,  1866.]  2 leaves 

(2d  blank).  17  x 10.5  cm. 

On  May  5,  1862  the  French  interventionist  forces  were  defeated  by  the 
Mexicans  at  Puebla. 


CLLM 
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1867 

61  HOWARD,  Volney  E.  A los  Votantes  del  Condado  de  Los 

Angeles.  [Los  Angeles,  1867.]  Broadside.  53  x 18  cm. 

Text  in  two  columns.  Signed:  V.  E.  Howard. 

An  address  in  promotion  of  his  candidacy  for  re-election  as  district 
attorney,  which  office  he  filled  during  the  years  1864-1867  and  1874-1875. 
CLLM 

62  To  the  Public.  [ Text  begins :]  Dr.  Griffin  was  kind 

enough  to  notify  the  public  in  the  News  of  Tuesday,  that  as 
soon  as  he  had  disposed  of  his  professional  duties  he  would 
attend  to  me.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1867.]  Broadside.  43.2  x 
17.7  cm. 

Text  in  two  columns.  Signed:  V.  E.  Howard. 

An  attack  on  Dr.  John  S.  Griffin,  concerning  principally  Griffin’s  pur- 
chase of  the  Temple  Market  House  and  his  contract  for  its  resale  to 
the  county. 

CLLM 

63  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  Board,  of  Supervisors.  A reply 

to  Volney  E.  Howard’s  Circular.  [Text  begins :]  In  an  extra- 
ordinary circular,  issued  by  District  Attorney,  V.  E.  Howard,  to 
the  voters  of  Los  Angeles  county,  there  are  statements  made 
therein  which  require  refutation  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
upon  which  body  some  reflections  are  made  that  are  not  war- 
ranted by  facts,  figures  or  the  record.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1867.] 
43  x 30.5  cm. 

Text  in  three  columns.  Dated:  Aug.  1st,  1867.  Signed:  M.  Kremer,  J. 
G.  Downey,  Eduardo  Pollereno. 

CLLM 

64  ST.  VINCENT’S  COLLEGE.  Colegio  de  San  Vicente,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal.  [ Text  begins :]  El  Publico  en  General  esta 
respectuosamente  informado  de  que  el  magnifico  y nuevo  Colegio 
esta  concluido,  y preparado  para  la  admision  de  los  jovenes  que 
quieran  recibir  una  buena  educacion.  [Los  Angeles,  1867.] 
2 leaves.  20.2  x 14.1  cm. 

Printed  on  rectos  only.  Caption-title  (2d  leaf) : Prospectus.  St.  Vincent’s 
College,  . . . 

First  leaf  signed:  Rev.  James  MacGill,  C.  M.  Presidente. 

CLLM 
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65  Colegio  de  San  Vicente  de  Paula,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

[Los  Angeles,  1867?]  Broadside.  26.5  x 21.5  cm. 

CLLM 

66  St.  Vincent’s  College,  Los  Angeles,  California.  [Los  An- 

geles, 1867?]  Broadside.  26.5x21.5  cm. 

Signed:  Rev.  James  MacGill,  C.  M.,  President. 

This  and  the  preceding  announcement  of  courses,  expenses,  etc.  have  not 
been  definitely  dated,  but  are,  in  the  absence  of  more  precise  informa- 
tion, entered  under  the  year  of  the  opening  of  the  new  building  on  the 
campus  bounded  by  Sixth,  Eighth,  Broadway  and  Olive  streets. 

CLLM 

1868 

67  CASSERLY,  Eugene,  and  others.  . . . The  Campaign  opened. 

Speeches  of  Hon.  Eugene  Casserly,  Jos.  M.  Nogues,  and  J.  M. 
Hardy  . . . August  10th,  1868.  [Los  Angeles,  1868.]  [2] 

pp.  Fol. 

At  head  of  title:  The  Los  Angeles  Star.  Supplement. 

CLLM 

68  KEWEN  AND  HOWARD,  attorneys.  ...  In  the  United  States 

Land  Office,  at  Los  Angeles.  Before  H.  C.  Austin,  Esq., 
Register.  M.  Keller,  Esq.,  Receiver.  In  the  matter  of  the 
application  of  F.  L.  A.  Pioche  to  purchase  the  San  Luis  Rey 
and  Los  Palas  Lands.  Petitioner’s  rejoinder  to  contestants’ 
argument.  Kewen  & Howard,  Attorneys  for  Petitioner.  [Los 
Angeles:]  Printed  at  the  Daily  Star  Job  Printing  Establish- 
ment. [1868?]  cover  title,  15  pp.  21.5  x 14.6  cm. 

Pioche  was  a San  Francisco  capitalist. 

CU-B 

1869 

69  ALISO  HOMESTEAD  ASSOCIATION.  Plan  of  a part  of 

the  city  of  Los  Angeles  showing  the  Tract  of  the  Aliso  Home- 
stead Association.  [Los  Angeles?  1869.]  Map.  43.6  x35.6 
cm. 

An  advertisement  of  the  Aliso  Homestead  Association  appears  in  the 

Los  Angeles  Weekly  Republican,  September  9,  1869. 

csmH 
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70  UNITED  STATES.  General  Land  Office.  Lands  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  California.  Important  Letter  from  the  U.  S. 
General  Land  Office.  [Los  Angeles,  1869?]  [4]  pp.  illus. 

(map).  34.8  x 21.7  cm. 

Docketed  title.  Map  has  title:  Map  of  part  of  Los  Angeles  County 
showing  the  “Abel  Stearns’  Ranchos,”  “La  Habra,”  “Los  Coyotes,” 
San  Juan  Cajon,”  “Las  Bolsas,”  “La  Bolsa  Chica,”  for  sale,  in  sections 
or  fractions,  by  E.  F.  Northam,  . . . San  Francisco,  . . . 
cu-B 


1870 

71  BOUNDARIES  of  the  School  Districts  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
California.  [Los  Angeles :]  Daily  News  Print.  1870.  cover- 
title,  12  pp.  20.8  x 14.8  cm. 


72  LOS  ANGELES  AND  SAN  PEDRO  RAILROAD  COM- 

PANY. . . . Report  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Pedro  Railroad  Company.  [Los  Angeles,  1870.] 
[2]  pp.  53.6  x 39.2  cm. 

At  head  of  title:  Supplement  to  Los  Angeles  Star. 

and  dated:  James  H.  Lauder  [«>].  Los  Angeles,  June  6th  1870. 
1 o the  Citizens  of  Los  Angeles  County.”  (Reports  of  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, President,  etc.) : p.  [2]. 

CLLM 

73  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  Board  of  Supervisors.  To  the 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California.  [Los  Angeles,  1870.]  Broadside.  35.3  x 21.5 
cm. 


Text  in  three  columns.  Signed:  Wallace  Woodworth,  Ch’n,  Board  of 
Supervisors.  J.  B.  Winston,  Henrique  Abila,  R.  H.  Mayes,  Hugh  Forse- 
man,  Supervisors. 


Petition  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  for 
ot  the  non-resident,  indigent  sick  of  the  county. 

CLLM 


support 


74  UNITED  STATES.  District  Court.  California  (Southern 
District).  M.  De  Garcia,  et  al.,  Claimants  of  the  Rancho  de 
Los  Nogales,  v.  the  United  States.  Opinion  of  Hon.  Ogden 
Hoffman,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  For  the 

8i 
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Southern  District  of  California.  Geo.  A.  Tiffany,  Printer,  Los 
Angeles.  [1870].  cover-title,  16  pp.  (1st  leaf  blank). 
24.8  x 17.8  cm. 
csmH 


1871 

75  MANANA  a las  cuatro  de  la  tarde  se  colocaran  los  restos  del 

finado  Don  Abel  Stearns  en  el  Cementerio  Catolico  de  esta 
ciudad ; para  cuyo  acto  se  le  invita  a V.  atentamente : . . . Los 
Angeles,  Oct.  27  de  1871.  Esposa  Arcadia  B.  de  Stearns,  Afin 
J.  B.  Winston,  . . . Amigo  Alfredo  Robinson,  . . . [Los  Angeles, 
1871.]  2 leaves  (2d  blank).  15.7  x 10.2  cm. 

Mourning  border. 

Stearns,  a native  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  came  to  Los  Angeles  in  1828, 
acquired  large  property,  and  became  very  influential.  He  was  elected 
one  of  the  alcaldes  of  Los  Angeles  in  1850,  before  establishment  of  the 
state  government. 

CLLM 

76  ST.  VINCENT’S  COLLEGE.  Fifth  Annual  Commencement! 

St.  Vincent’s  College!  Programme.  [Los  Angeles,  1871.] 
Broadside.  23.6  x 10.3  cm. 

Valedictory  in  Spanish  given  by  R.  Del  Valle,  that  in  English  by  O.  G. 
DuPuy. 

CLLM 


1872 

77  LOS  ANGELES  City  and  County  Directory  for  1871/2.  Los 

Angeles:  Printed  by  King  & Waite,  publishers  of  Daily  News, 
1872.  L.L-VII,  35  pp.  22  x 14.5  cm. 

clh  (lacks  title-leaf,  pp.  25-35;  pp.  25-35  supplied  in  photostat);  cu-b 
(lacks  title-leaf,  pp.  XXV-XXVIII,  XXXV-XXXVI,  19-22)  ; Private 
collection  of  J.  Gregg  Layne,  Los  Angeles. 

78  LIBERAL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY.  California.  Los  An- 

geles. Los  Angeles,  Octubre  9,  1872.  Don La 

comision  ejecutiva  del  partido  democratico  liberal  le  invita  a 
vmd.  sinceramente  de  asister  en  una  reunion  publica  que  tendra 
lugar  en  la  noche  de  Sabado  del  dia  12  del  corriente,  en  f rente 
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RAILROAD. 


B.  D.  WILSON,  - - - - President. 

P.  BANNING,  - - - Vice  President. 

JAMES  H.  LANDER, Secretary. 

E.  E.  HEWITT,  -----  Superintendent. 


AGENTS: 

, JOHN'  MILNER, L~  An-,  le^ 

JOHN  xMcCREA,  Wilmin-t. .n. 

SAM.  RQLFE, San  Bernardino. 

• 

TRAINS  LEAVE  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

>Ketwe«n  April  1st,  and  October  31st. ) 

Los  Angeles,  - - 10  a.  m„  aiul  - - ■ 4 i*.  m. 

Wilmington,  - - 7.45  m.,  “ I r.  m. 

ilk  tween  -Kof*  mber  lot,  anil  March  ;«lst.  > 

Los  Angeles,  - - 1<>  a.  m.,  ami  - - - ,'t  45  p.  «. 

Wilmington,  - • 7.45  a.  m..  “ ....  i p.  st. 

On  Sundays,  the  afternoon  train  from  Wilming- 
ton leaves  at  1.45  r.  n. 

On  Steamer  days  trains  run  to  connect  with  Steamers. 


COISnSTEGTIOlSTS  z 

Connects  by  Steamer  with  Sau  Francisco,  San  Diego,  ami 
way  ports.  By  Stage  with  Auahein,  Riverside,  San  Ben 
nfirdino,  Ilavilah,  Bakersfield,  Owens  River,  aud  all  jM.iuts 
in  Northern  Arizona. 


From  collection  of  J.  Gregg  Layne 
NO.  77.  PAGE  FROM  FIRST  CITY  DIRECTORY  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  I 872 
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de  la  Bella  Union  Hotel.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1872.]  Broadside. 
21.5  x 13.5  cm. 

Signed:  Thomas  A.  Sanchez,  Wallace  Woodworth,  E.  E.  Hewitt,  John 
Milner,  A.  J.  Johnston,  T.  D.  Mott. 

CLLM 

79  LOS  ANGELES.  Ordinances , etc.  . . . Una  Ordenanza  Para 

proveer  el  avaluo  y colecion  de  los  Impuestos  en  la  ciudad  de 
Los  Angeles.  [Los  Angeles,  1872.]  [2]  pp.  35  x 20.3  cm. 

Approved,  June  14,  1872. 

At  head  of  title:  Star  Supplement. 

CU-B 

80  LOS  ANGELES.  Citizens.  [No  title;  text  begins :]  Los  An- 

geles, Cal.,  May  6th,  1872.  Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned,  con- 
sidering the  present  an  opportune  time  to  secure  Railroad 
connection  between  this  valley  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  as 
well  as  with  . . . San  Francisco,  respectfully  solicit  your  atten- 
dance at  a meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Court  House,  in  this  city, 
on  Saturday,  the  18th  inst.,  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1872.]  2 leaves 

(2d  blank).  22.2x12.7  cm. 

Signed:  F.  P.  F.  Temple,  John  G.  Downey,  Isaias  Heilman,  John  M. 
Griffith,  S.  Lazard  & Co.,  Caswell  & Ellis,  H.  K.  S.  O’Melveny,  John 
Reed,  R.  M.  Widney. 
cllm;  csmH 

81  LOS  ANGELES.  Special  Literary  Committee.  . . . [ Text 

begins .-]  Los  Angeles,  June  1872.  To You  are 

respectfully  invited  to  participate  with  the  citizens  of  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles  on  July  4th,  1872,  in  the  celebration  of  the  96th 
Anniversary  of  our  National  Independence,  and  to  act  as  one  of 
the  Vice  Presidents  on  that  occasion  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1872.] 
Broadside.  20.2  x 12.7  cm. 

Caption:  1776  [woodcut]  1872. 

Signed:  Geo.  W.  Barter,  Thos.  E.  Rowan,  Alfred  James,  Special  Liter- 
ary Committee. 

CLLM 

82  REAL  ESTATE  CIRCULAR.  Large  Sale  of  Valuable  Real 

Estate ! ! in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Splendid  Opportunity 
for  Obtaining  Desirable  Homesteads.  The  following  building 
lots  and  houses  will  be  sold  at  Public  Auction,  in  the  rooms 

83 
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lately  occupied  by  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.’s  Express,  in  the  Pico 
House,  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  April,  1872,  At  9 o’clock  A.  M. 
[Los  Angeles:]  News  job  print.  [1872].  cover-title,  10  pp. 
(1st  leaf  blank).  22.2  x 13.9  cm. 

csmH 

83  TURNVEREIN  GERMANIA.  Schlusstheil  des  Berichts  des 
ersten  Sprechers  des  Turnvereins  Germania,  gegeben  am  13. 
Januar  1872.  [Los  Angeles,  1872.]  Broadside.  34.8  x 14.5 
cm. 

Signed  and  dated:  Euer  erster  Sprecher,  Turnhalle  der  Germania,  Los 

Angeles,  den  13.  Januar,  1872. 

csmH 


1873 

84  DE  MONDRAN,  V.  A los  Votantes  del  Condado  de 

Los  Angeles.  [Los  Angeles,  1873.]  Broadside.  41  x 18  cm. 

Signed  and  dated:  V.  de  Mondran.  Los  Angeles,  Julio  25  de  1873. 

In  support  of  the  “People’s”  ticket  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  so-called 
“Ring.” 

CLLM 

85  LOS  ANGELES.  Ordinances , etc.  Charter  and  Revised  Or- 

dinances of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  with  three  appendixes. 
Revised  by  Wm.  McPherson,  Attorney  at  Law.  Printed  and 
Published  by  Authority.  Los  Angeles : Los  Angeles  Star  Print. 
1873.  4 p.l.,  [5]-197,  XIV,  [2]  pp.,  1 leaf.  21.7  x 13.5  cm. 

cl;  Private  collection  of  Glen  Dawson,  Los  Angeles. 


86  McPHERSON,  William.  Homes  in  Los  Angeles  City  and 
County  and  description  thereof,  with  sketches  of  the  four  adja- 
cent counties;  being  an  answer  to  inquiries  concerning  their 
progress,  attractions  and  resources,  by  W.  McPherson.  Los 
Angeles:  Mirror  book  and  job  printing  establishment,  14  Com- 
mercial street.  1873.  74,  xxv  pp.  fold  map.  19.5  x 12.8  cm. 

Printed  paper  covers.  The  map  has  text  on  back  and  title:  Map  of  part 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  Showing  the  “Abel  Stearns  Ranchos,  —200 
Square  Miles.  For  sale  in  sections  or  fractions,  by  Alfred  Robinson,  542 

Market  St San  Francisco.  . . . 

cl;  cllm;  csmH;  dcl 
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87  TRUMAN,  Benjamin  C.  Ben  Truman’s  Almanac  for  1874 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Los  Angeles  Star  Book  and  Job 
Printing  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  [1873].  cover-title, 
[48]  pp.  illus.  18  x 11.8  cm. 

Printed  paper  covers.  Six  colored  leaves  of  advertisements  at  front  and 
back,  respectively. 

CLLM 

1874 

88  BEAUDRY,  Prudent.  Aviso  a los  Votantes.  [ Text  begins:] 

El  Sr.  Sabichi  ha  publicado  bajo  su  firma  una  “noticia  de  elec- 
cion”  en  la  cual  propala  la  infame  mentira  de  que  yo  he  hecho 
un  arreglo  con  las  Companias  del  Agua  y de  Gas,  . . . [Los 
Angeles,  1874.]  Broadside.  12.8  x 17  cm. 

Dated  and  signed:  Los  Angeles,  Die.  6 de  1874.  P.  Beaudry. 

See  also  No.  94. 

CLLM 

89  CUCAMONGA  HOMESTEAD  ASSOCIATION.  By-laws 

of  the  Cucamonga  Homestead  Association.  [Los  Angeles, 
1874.]  4 pp.  17.6x11.5  cm. 

Signed  and  dated:  I.  M.  Heilman,  Secretary.  July  3d,  1874. 
csmH 

90  Cucamonga  Homestead  Association.  President:  John  G. 

Downey Secretary:  I.  M.  Heilman.  . . . Office,  Farmers’  & 

Merchants’  Bank,  Los  Angeles.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1874.]  6 

pp.,  1 leaf.  22.8  x 14.9  cm. 

At  head  of  text:  From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald,  July  18,  1874. 
csmH 

91  The  Cucamonga  Homestead  Association  . . . [Circular.] 

[Los  Angeles,  1874.]  2 pp.  25.3  x 20.6  cm. 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  July  18,  1874. 
csmH 

92  HAWLEY,  A.  T.,  supposed  author.  ...  A Greeting  inscribed 

to  my  friends,  Col.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  C.  Kewen,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  Silver  Wedding,  December  10th,  1874.  [Los  An- 
geles:] Mirror  Print.  [1874].  Broadside.  28.5  x 21.5  cm. 

Six  eight-line  stanzas  of  verse.  Signed:  A.  T.  H. 

Printed  in  silver  ink,  within  ornamental  border. 
csmH 
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93  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD.  ...  Los  Angeles  County,  California. 

Ten  Thousand  Questions  Answered.  Its  Agricultural,  Manu- 
facturing and  Mineral  Resources.  Its  Geographical  and  Com- 
mercial Positions.  Its  Harbors,  Railroads  and  Railroad  System. 
Statistics  relating  to  Climate,  Cost  of  Living,  Etc.  With  a 
map  of  our  back  country.  [Los  Angeles :]  Reprinted  by  the 
Herald  Publishing  Company,  From  the  Los  Angeles  Weekly 
Herald  of  April  4th,  1874.  cover-title,  16,  14  pp.  (advts.) 
illus.  (map).  20.9  x 14.7  cm. 

At  head  of  title:  Price,  Five  Cents. 

CL 

94  SABICHI,  Frank.  Noticia  de  Eleccion.  [Text  begins:]  Se  ha 

publicado  que  me  he  retirado  de  la  contienda  electoral  para 
Mayor,  y que  el  Sr.  P.  Beaudry  ha  efectuado  una  clase  de  com- 
binacion  con  las  Companias  del  Gas  y Agua.  [Los  Angeles, 
1874.]  Broadside.  17.5  x 23  cm. 

Signed:  Francisco  Sabichi. 

See  also  No.  88.  At  the  municipal  election  in  December  Beaudry  was 
elected  mayor. 

CLLM 

95  TRUMAN,  Benjamin  C.  Life,  Adventures  and  Capture  of 

Tiburcio  Vasquez,  The  Great  California  Bandit  and  Murderer. 
By  Maj.  Ben.  C.  Truman,  Editor  of  Los  Angeles  Star.  [Los 
Angeles:]  Printed  at  Los  Angeles  Star  Office.  1874.  44  pp. 

front,  (map).  23  x 14.7  cm. 

Printed  paper  covers,  with  portrait  of  Vasquez  on  front  cover. 
csmH;  cu-b;  dcl 

96  LA  VERDAD  [Los  Angeles,  1874.]  Broadside.  46  x 30.5 

cm. 

Text  in  five  columns.  At  head  of  first  column:  El  Boleto  del  Pueblo.  At 
foot  of  fifth  column:  Candidates  del  Ring. 

A manifesto  of  the  supporters  of  the  municipal  ticket  headed  by  Prudent 
Beaudry,  candidate  for  mayor. 

CLLM 

1875 

97  BANCROFT  AND  THAYER.  Homesteads  for  All ! Splen- 

did Property  for  Sale ! A good  chance  is  now  offered  to  pur- 
chase desirable  Homestead  property  at  a very  low  figure,  and  on 
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LOS  ANGELES: 

MIRROR  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

14  COMMERCIAL  STREET. 

1873. 


From  the  collection  of  the  Huntington  Library 
NO.  86.  FRONT  COVER  OF 
LOS  ANGELES’  FIRST  BOOM  PAMPHLET,  I 87  3 


Los  Angeles  Imprints,  1851-1876 

very  easy  terms.  The  Pearl  Tract  Is  now  offered  for  sale  in 
lots  of  One  Acre  Each,  . . . [diagram].  This  plot  is  located  in 
the  Southwestern  division  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  on  Pico 
street,  a short  distance  from  the  terminus  of  the  Spring  and 
Sixth  Street  Railroad.  . . . This  property  will  be  offered  only  for 
a short  time  at  $500  per  Lot.  . . . Bancroft  & Thayer,  Real 
Estate  Brokers,  No.  21  Spring  Street,  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1875?] 
Broadside.  32.3  x 22.8  cm. 
csmH 

98  DIRECTORY  of  Los  Angeles  for  1875.  Los  Angeles:  Printed 

at  the  Mirror  Book  and  Job  Printing  Office,  no.  9 Temple 
Street,  Downey  Block.  1875.  1 p.l.,  175  pp.  inch  back  lining- 

paper.  21.5  x 13.6  cm. 

One  leaf  ([2]  pp.)  of  advertisements  inserted  between  p.  88  and  p.  89. 
ccp  I CLH ; csmH ; cu-B.  Private  collection  of  J.  Gregg  Layne. 

99  HANCOCK,  Henry.  Map  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  Showing 

the  confirmed  limits  Surveyed  in  August  1857  by  Henry  Han- 
cock U.  S.  dep.  surv.  . . . Plan  de  la  Ciudad  de  Los  Angeles. 
Surveyed  by  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  Lt.  U.  S.  A.  and  Wm.  R.  Hutton 
Assistant.  August  29th  1849.  Donation  Lots  Surveyed  by 
H.  Hancock  in  August  and  April  1853.  George  Hanson 
[«c],  Ass4.  Published  by  Bancroft  & Thayer.  Real  Estate 
Brokers  21  Spring  St.  and  W.  H.  J.  Brooks  searcher  of  records 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  A.  L.  Bancroft  & Co.  Lith.  [San  Fran- 
cisco? 1875?]  Map.  72  x 70  cm.  in  folder,  16  x 11  cm. 

Printed  in  San  Francisco. 
cl;  csmH 

100  JONES  AND  NOYES.  The  finest  Residence  Lots  in  Los 
Angeles,  On  Main  Street,  near  O.  W.  Childs’  charming  Home, 
in  the  celebrated  Morris  Vineyard  Tract.  ...  For  Sale  at  Auc- 
tion by  Jones  & Noyes,  May  10th,  1875,  . . . Parties  desiring  to 
purchase  at  private  sale  will  apply  to  Wiley  & Berry,  32  Main 
Street.  [Los  Angeles:]  Evening  Express  Print.  [1875] 
Map.  28.3  x 29.7  cm. 
csmH 
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LAWRENCE,  R S.  The  Golden  songster  for  the 

Land  of  Sunshine  and  Flowers;  containing  Songs  of  Love, 
Songs  of  Home,  Songs  of  Country.  Compiled  by  R.  S.  Lawr- 
ence, Statistical  Reporter.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Printed  at  the 
Mirror  Book  and  Job  Printing  House,  Temple  Street.  1874. 
48  pp.  17.7  x 10.8  cm. 

Printed  paper  covers.  Front  cover  dated:  1875. 

Includes  advertisements  of  Los  Angeles  merchants. 

Private  collection  of  Glen  Dawson,  Los  Angeles. 
csmH 


LOS  ANGELES  CITY  HOMESTEAD.  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Los  Angeles  Homestead 
Association.  Incorporated  August  3d,  1869.  Los  Angeles: 
Mirror  Book  and  Job  Printing  House,  Temple  Street.  1875. 
12  pp.,  1 leaf.  21.8  x 14  cm. 

Printed  front  paper  cover. 
csmH  (lacks  leaf  at  end)  ; dcl 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Homestead  Association’s  tract  of  land 

is  situated  between  Pico  and  Washington  streets,  containing 
seventy  acres  of  land,  subdivided  into  one  hundred  and  twenty 
lots,  . . . Edward  A.  Preuss,  Secretary.  [Los  Angeles,  1875.] 
Map.  38.9  x 53.5  cm. 

csmH 


LOS  ANGELES.  Committee  on  Los  Angeles  and  Independence 
Railroad.  . . . Ferro-Carril  de  Los  Angeles  e Independence. 
Proclama  al  Pueblo  de  los  Condados  de  Inyo,  San  Bernardino 
y Los  Angeles,  por  el  Comite  nombrado  por  la  reunion  celebrada 
en  Los  Angeles  el  12  de  Diciembre  de  1874  en  enteres  del  ferro- 
carril.  [Los  Angeles,  1875.]  Broadside.  44.5  x 30.4  cm. 


Signed  and  dated:  J.  G.  Downey,  F.  P.  F Tempk  WaHace  Wood- 
worth  Eugene  Meyer,  H.  D.  Barrows,  Los  Angeles,  Enero  14  de  1875. 
Text  in  four  columns.  At  head  of  title:  Suplemento  de  La  Cronica. 


CLLM 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  County  Clerk.  Great  Register 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  State  of  California.  Published  by 
Authority.  Made  and  done  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
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Political  Code.  Los  Angeles : Printed  at  the  Mirror  Book  and 
Job  Printing  House.  1875.  138  pp.,  1 leaf,  incl.  front  and 

back  covers.  39.6  x 28.5  cm. 

Certified  by  A.  W.  Potts,  County  Clerk;  August  12,  1875. 

CLLM 

LOS  ANGELES  HERALD.  The  Herald  Pamphlet.  New 
edition.  Los  Angeles  County,  California.  Its  Agricultural, 
Manufacturing  and  Mineral  Resources.  Its  Geographical  and 
Commercial  Positions.  Its  Harbors,  Railroads  and  Railroad 
System.  Statistics  relating  to  Climate,  Soil,  Products,  Etc. 
Published  by  the  Herald  Publishing  Company.  Los  Angeles, 
1875.  cover-title,  34  pp.  20.8  x 14.5  cm. 

CL 

THE  RECORD  of  Facts  vs.  The  Record  of  Fiction.  The  true 
record  of  Hon.  S.  O.  Houghton,  upon  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Change  of  Route  Bill,  and  his  record  for  four  years  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress.  [Los  Angeles,  1875.1  Broadside. 
43.8  x 30.5  cm. 


Text  in  five  columns.  At  end:  Vote  for  Houghton  and  competing  rail- 
road. 

Houghton  was  representative  in  the  42d  and  43d  Congresses,  March  4, 
1871-March  3,  1875,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Democratic  candidate’ 
“.ter<  D.  Wigginton,  of  Merced,  in  the  election  of  September  1,  I87s! 
The  ‘competing  railroad”  was  the  projected  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad. 
CLLM 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 
Programme  of  the  Distribution  of  Prizes  at  the  Sisters’  School, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  16th,  1875.  [Los  Angeles:]  Evening 
Express  Printing  Company.  [1875].  [3]  pp.  20.3  x 13  cm. 

CLLM 


WIGGINTON  in  1873!  A Gay  Dolly  Varden.  How  is  this 
for  Straight  Democracy?  ...  An  address  delivered  by  P.  D. 
Wigginton,  Esq.,  at  Merced,  August  30,  1873.  [Los  Angeles 
1875.]  [2]  pp.  45.8  x 30.5  cm. 


Text  in  five  columns.  At  head  of  third  column:  Extracts  from  a speech 
ot  Hon.  S.  O.  Houghton  delivered  at  Santa  Barbara,  August  10th  1875 
he,ad  Apt  column  on  verso:  The  Duty  of  Southern  Californians. 
Speech  of  Maj.  Chase,  of  San  Diego.  A Leading  Democrat’s  Reasons  for 
Voting  for  Houghton! 
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1876 

110  CALIFORNIA.  Laws,  statutes,  etc.  Extracts  from  the  Road 

Laws  of  the  State  of  California.  Los  Angeles:  Herald  Steam 
Book  and  Job  Printing  House.  1876.  cover-title,  30  pp. 
14.6  v 10.5  cm. 

CLLM 

111  HAWLEY,  A.  T.  The  present  Condition,  Growth,  Progress 

and  Advantages,  of  Los  Angeles  City  and  County,  Southern 
California.  Written  and  Compiled  by  A.  T.  Hawley,  By 
authority  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Published  by  that  body  for  Free  Distribution.  July,  1876. 
1st  edition,  — 5,000  Copies.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. : Mirror  print- 
ing, ruling  and  binding  house.  1876.  IV,  [5]-144  pp.  illus. 
(map).  22.5  x 14.9  cm. 

Printed  paper  covers;  map  on  back  cover. 

cl;  cllm ; cp;  csmH;  cu-b;  dcl;  Private  collection  J.  Gregg  Layne. 


112  LOS  ANGELES.  Mayor.  . . . Mayor  Beaudry’s  Message.  . . . 
[Los  Angeles,  1876.]  Broadside.  45.8  x 33.3  cm. 

Text  in  five  columns.  Main  caption:  Daily  Herald  Supplement. 
Undated,  but  apparently  issued  early  in  1876.  The  message  speaks  of 
the  Spring  and  Sixth  Street  Railroad  as  having  been  in  operation  for  a 
year.  Prudent  Beaudry  was  elected  mayor  in  December,  1874,  and  held 
office  during  the  years  1875-1876. 


113  LOS  ANGELES.  Centennial  Celebration.  Literary  Commit- 
tee. An  Historical  Sketch  of  Los  Angeles  County,  California. 
From  the  Spanish  occupancy,  by  the  Founding  of  the  Mission 
San  Gabriel  Archangel,  September  8,  1771,  to  July  4,  1876. 
Published  by  Louis  Lewin  & Co.,  No.  14  Spring  Street.  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.:  Mirror  printing,  ruling  and  binding  house. 
1876.  72  pp.  22.5  x 14.7  cm. 


Printed  front  paper  cover. 

“Introductory.”  (Addressed:  To  the  Literary  Committee  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Centennial  Celebration:)  signed  and  dated:  J.  J.  Warner,  Benj. 
Hayes,  J.  P.  Widney,  Committee.  Los  Angeles,  July  4th,  1S76. 
csmH ; Private  collection  J.  Gregg  Layne. 
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[Another  edition.]  88  pp.  22  x 14.3  cm. 

“Appendix.  The  first  centennial  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  the  United  States  of  America,  at  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
state  of  California,  July  Fourth,  1876.”  pp.  [73]-88. 
cllm;  csmH:  dcl 


115  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  Count,  Clerk.  Great  Register 
ot  Los  Angeles  County,  . . . Published  by  Authority.  ...  Los 
Angeles:  Printed  at  the  Mirror  printing,  binding  and  ruling 
house.  1876.  189  pp.  incl.  front  cover.  39.3  x 29.2  cm. 

Certified  by  A.  W.  Potts,  County  Clerk,  October  27,  1876. 

CLLM 


116  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD.  The  Herald  Pamphlet  for  1876. 
Containing  a complete  description  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Cali- 
fornia. Its  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  mineral  resources. 
Its  Geographical  and  Commercial  Positions.  Its  Harbors, 
Railroads  and  Railroad  System.  Statistics  relating  to  Cli- 
mate, Soil,  Products,  etc.,  etc.  Sole  agents,  Louis  Lewin  & 
Co.,  14  Spring  street.  Published  by  The  Herald  Publishing 
Company.  Los  Angeles,  1876.  cover-title,  65,  [171  pp. 
(advts.)  21  x 14.5  cm. 

cl;  cllm;  cp 


117  MAP  of  The  Brooklyn  Tract,”  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  As 
Surveyed  by  H.  J.  Stevenson  Nov.  1876.  [Los  Angeles,  1876.1 
Map.  16  x 14  cm. 

Map  of  subdivision  on  the  east  side. 

CLLM 


118  THE  REGULAR  TOASTS  For  the  Banquet  commemorating 
the  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  [Los  Angeles,  1876.]  Broadside. 
20.3x13.2  cm. 


A golden  spike,  symbolizing  the  completion  of  railroad  communication 
nn  wil!  T ,C^S  Waf  d[iven  near  Lan§.  in  ‘he  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
the  same evening  ’ 3 banquet  and  baI1  were  he,d  at  Los  AnSel« 


CLLM 
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TITLES  OF  UNLOCATED  IMPRINTS 

The  following  list  includes  a few  titles  of  pamphlets  or  broadsides  which 
have  been  found  mentioned  in  Los  Angeles  newspapers  and  elsewhere  as 
having  been  printed.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  still  exist 
in  private  ownership  or  in  public  collections  not  examined.  So  far,  how- 
ever, no  copy  has  been  seen  by  the  compiler. 


119 


120 


1851 

CALIFORNIA.  Laws,  statutes,  etc.  An  act  to  regulate 
rodeos.  Approved  June  30,  1851.  [Los  Angeles,  1851.] 

Papers  of  the  late  John  T.  Gafifey,  of  San  Pedro.  Title  supplied  by  Henry 
R.  Wagner. 

1854 

MONEY,  William.  William  Money’s  Discovery  of  the  Ocean. 
Los  Angeles:  Printed  in  the  Star  office.  1854.  ca.  100  pp. 


map. 

T M Scanland,  in  an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Tiffin,  July  9,  1922, 
calif  this  the  first  book  published  in  Los  Angeles.  An  edmon  of  about 
1000  copies,  bound  in  flaming  red,  was  printed  in  the  old  Star>  office 
in  1854.”  Money  died  in  1890  in  San  Gabriel,  and  just  before  his 
death,  according  to  this  writer,  his  house  was  burned,  wiA  the  loss  of 
his  manuscripts,  book  plates  and  other  valuable  documents. 


121 


122 


1859 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY.  California.  Los  Angeles  County. 
Manifesto  to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  County.  [Los  Angeles, 


1859.] 

“Manuel  Requenna,  Ralph  Emerson,  Alexander  Bell  Abel  Stearns  and 
H D Barrows,  styling  themselves  the  ‘Republican  County  Committee, 
have  issued  a circular  ‘manifesto’  to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  county 
in  favor  of  the  Republican  State  Ticket,  and  in  opposition  to  a Division 
of  the  Territory,  to  the  $80,000  Court  House  County  Loan,  and  to  the 
call  of  a Convention  to  revise  the  State  Cons^utl0np,W^°rf ' j£wif0 
cur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  underwriters.— El  Clamor  Publico, 

August  27,  1859. 


1869 

ALISO  HOMESTEAD  ASSOCIATION.  By-Laws  of  the 
Aliso  Homestead  Association.  Los  Angeles,  1869. 


“All  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  a copy 
Homestead  Association,  may  receive  one 


of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Aliso 
by  applying  to  the  Secretary, 
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From  collection  of  J.  Gregg  Layne 
NO.  III.  FRONT  COVER  OF  THE  FIRST  PUBLICATION 
OF  THE  LOS  ANGELES  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


Los  Angeles  Imprints,  1851-1876 

at  the  office  of  the  Company,  Wolfskill’s  Building,  Main  street.  L.  Loeb, 
Secretary.” — Advertisements  in  Daily  News,  September  8,  1869,  and  in 
Weekly  Republican,  September  9.  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Loeb,  of  Los  Angeles, 
son  of  Leon  Loeb,  kindly  furnished  a copy  of  the  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Association,  filed  in  the  County  Clerk’s  Office,  but  was  unable 
to  find  any  copy  of  the  By-laws  or  other  printed  matter  issued  by  the 
Association. 


1869 

123  LOS  ANGELES.  Ordinances,  etc.  Revised  Ordinances  of  the 

City  of  Los  Angeles.  [Los  Angeles,  1869.] 

In  the  Charter  and  Revised  Ordinances  . . . Los  Angeles,  1873,  preface, 
there  is  mentioned  “the  pamphlet  ‘Revised  Ordinances  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  passed  and  approved  June  1st,  1869’.” 

124  LOS  ANGELES  AND  SAN  PEDRO  RAILROAD  COM- 

PANY. Time-table.  [Los  Angeles,  1869.] 

“Trains  on  the  new  railway  began  to  run  regularly  on  November  1st 
[1869],  and  there  still  exists  one  of  the  first  time-tables.” — Newmark,  3d 
edition,  1930,  p.  403. 

1871 

125  LOS  ANGELES.  Merced  Theater.  Teatro  Merced  Los  An- 

geles Lunes,  Enero  30,  de  1871.  Primero  Funcion  de  la  Gran 
Compania  Dramatica,  De  Don  Tomas  Maguire,  El  Empresario 
Veterano  de  San  Francisco,  Veinte  y Cuatro  Artistas  de  ambos 
sexos,  todos  conocidos  como  Estrellas  de  primera  clase.  [Los 
Angeles,  1871.] 

Quoted  by  Newmark,  3d  edition,  1930,  p.  422,  as  wording  of  “one  of  the 
placards,  still  preserved.”  “In  certain  quarters  of  the  city,  the  bill  was 
printed  in  English.” 

1873 

126  GAREY’S  SEMI-TROPICAL  NURSERIES,  San  Pedro 

Street.  Catalogue.  [Los  Angeles,  1873.] 

“Priced  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application.” — Advertisement  in  Even- 
ing Express,  March  14,  1873. 

1874 

127  KIMBALL,  DEWEY  AND  COMPANY.  Catalogue  of  Oil 

Paintings.  [Los  Angeles,  1874.] 
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Advertisement  in  La  Cronica,  September  12,  1874,  of  the  opening  of  a 
gallery  of  oil  paintings  in  the  new  building  of  the  Hotel  of  the  United 
States.  “A  los  que  pasen  a visitarlas  se  les  summistra  un  Catalogo  com- 
plete de  las  pinturas.” 

SPRING  AND  SIXTH  STREET  RAILROAD  COM- 
PANY. Circular.  [Los  Angeles,  1874.] 

A Circular,  issued  to  property  holders  along  the  route  of  this  the  first 
street  railway  in  Los  Angeles,  is  mentioned  in  the  Weekly  Mirror,  Feb- 
bruary  21,  1874. 
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1875 

LOS  ANGELES.  Ordinances , etc.  Ordinances  and  Resolu- 

tions of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles,  1875. 

In  the  Revised  Charter  and  Compiled  Ordinances  and  Resolutions  of 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles , Los  Angeles,  1878,  there  is  mention  of  Ordin- 
ances and  Resolutions  yet  in  force  and  unrepealed,  from  Desnoyer’s 
pamphlet  published  April,  1875.” 
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SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride  in 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduction 
by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published  material 
by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a reprint  from  the 
Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935,  Vol.  XVII,  Nos. 
2 and  3.) 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $2.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $2.50 

(Out  of  Print) 

REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los  An- 
geles” of  1849,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935  (Vol. 
XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $I>5o 

No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in  March, 
1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabborn,  issued  as  frontis- 
piece of  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March,  1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $0_50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy fi.oo 

REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications  are 
available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1  50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 
inclusive,  per  copy ^ ^ 

For  a brief  time  a few  sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891 
to  1934,  inclusive,  have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only 
at  the  special  price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  i935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.25;  to  non-members,  per  copy,  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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he  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  organized 


in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous  activity  for 
over  half  a century.  Commencing  in  1888,  and  each  year  until  1935, 
the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935  this  Quarterly  was 
initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  each  March,  June, 
September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  accent 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer  months,  and  at 
least  once  each  year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to  some  spot  of  historic 
significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the  dues 
and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  offered  to 
members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular  membership 
is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00  per  year,  for 
patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life  membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly  a pub- 
lication of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  will 
be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  editors  original 
articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and  other  material  bearing  upon 
the  history  and  development  of  this  region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.50  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.75  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 


Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California,  care  of  The  Southwest  Museum,  Museum 
Drive,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 


The  present  Double  Number  of  The  Quarterly  is  necessitated  by 
action  of  the  Finance  Committee.  We  are,  however,  giving  our 
members  as  much,  if  not  more,  material  in  this  double  number  as 
they  would  have  received  in  two  regular-size  Quarterlies. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Huntington  Library  and  Mr.  Lind- 
ley  Bynum,  we  are  able  to  present  Mr.  David  Davies’s  fine  article, 
“An  Emigrant  of  the  Fifties:  The  Letters  of  James  Clarke,”  it  being 
seldom  that  a series  of  letters  from  the  southern  part  of  our  State 
at  this  early  date  has  been  available  for  publication,  though  the  letters 
from  the  northern  mines  and  San  Francisco  in  the  Fifties  are  to  be 
had  by  the  thousand.  These  letters  of  James  Clarke  give  us  an 
interesting  insight  into  financial  and  living  conditions  around  Los 
Angeles  eighty  years  ago. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Robinson  of  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee for  three  fine  contributions  gleaned  from  the  early  archives 
of  Los  Angeles.  His  article,  “Pasadena’s  First  Owner,”  is  a fine  con- 
tribution to  our  local  history  and  follows  well  in  line  with  Hallock 
Raup’s  “Rancho  los  Palos  Verde”  that  appeared  in  the  March 
Quarterly.  As  the  old  ranchos  are  being  relegated  to  the  past  in 
present-day  life,  all  possible  information  should  be  recorded  in  an 
available  place  for  the  students  of  local  history  and  it  is  hoped  we 
may  have  further  material  on  the  ranchos  at  an  early  date. 

And  to  Dr.  Mars  Baumgardt  we  are  most  grateful  for  the  old 
Mass  Meeting  Petition  of  the  Eighties,  signed  by  sixty-three  pioneer 
builders  of  Los  Angeles,  found  among  his  father’s  old  papers.  More 
than  fifty  years  have  not  effected  a cure  for  the  grievance  evidently 
as  apparent  at  that  time  as  at  the  present. 

Each  year  our  June  meeting  is  given  over  to  a Tour  of  our  His- 
torical Landmarks.  These  meetings  always  attract  several  hundred 
participants  and  occupy  the  whole  day  of  the  date  selected.  Our 
director,  Mrs.  Lurene  H.  Bentley,  has  written  the  story  of  the  “Trek 
of  1937,”  given  to  you  in  the  present  Quarterly  in  a manner  so 
alluring  that  those  who  read  it  will  certainly  not  miss  “trekking” 
with  us  in  June,  1938. 

J.  Gregg  Layne, 

Chairman , Editorial  Board. 
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An 

Emigrant  of  the  Fifties 

The  Letters  of  James  Clarke 


Edited  by  David  Davies 


The  author  of  these  letters  does  not  appear  to  have  achieved 
any  outstanding  personal  success,  nor  did  he,  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  letters,  take  part  in  any  event  of 
historical  significance.  The  letters  have  value  because  of  the  general 
descriptions  they  give  of  the  country  as  it  appeared  in  the  early 
fifties,  and  because  of  the  more  specific  information  on  economic 
conditions  which  they  contain.  Their  chief  value,  however,  is  that 
they  present  the  story  of  a common  man  which  was  typical  of  that 
of  thousands  of  other  men  who  came  to  California  in  the  early 
fifties;  men  who  came  with  the  idea  of  making  a fortune  in  a short 
time,  who  were  disillusioned,  and  who,  in  the  end,  had  difficulty 
in  making  a living. 

Clarke  arrived  by  steamer  at  San  Francisco  in  April,  1854.  He 
experienced  difficulties  in  getting  work,  and  suffered  from  the  high 
prices  prevalent  at  that  time.  He  had  intended  to  establish  himself 
as  a lawyer  in  San  Francisco,  but  soon  left  the  city  and  travelled  up 
to  Santa  Rosa.  At  Santa  Rosa,  however,  he  seemed  unable  to  make 
much  progress  toward  accumulating  a fortune,  and  in  company 
with  a Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nichols  and  daughter,  he  left  Santa  Rosa  near 
the  end  of  August,  and  started  for  Los  Angeles.  The  small  party 
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circled  San  Francisco  Bay,  stopped  at  San  Jose,  and  finally  arrived  at 
Santa  Barbara  in  October.  From  Santa  Barbara,  Clarke  walked  most 
of  the  way  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  arrived  on  October  12,  1854, 
remaining  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  at  least  until  March,  1856. 

Clarke  was  most  enthusiastic  about  Southern  California,  and  the 
letters  written  from  this  section  of  the  country  are  perhaps  the 
more  interesting.  The  beginning  of  the  eighth  letter,  “You  have  no 
idea  of  the  exceeding  agreeableness  of  our  Climate  . . .”  is  probably 
typical  of  the  beginnings  of  countless  other  letters  of  new  arrivals 
in  Los  Angeles  since  his  time. 

It  appears  that  Clarke  was  one  of  those  versatile  New  Englanders 
who  could  turn  his  hand  to  anything.  He  became  in  turn  lawyer, 
saddler,  harvest  hand,  carpenter,  farmer;  and  he  spoke  also  of 
surveying  and  school  teaching  as  possible  professions.  It  seems  evi- 
dent, however,  that  he  was  primarily  a country  man.  In  describing 
the  valleys  through  which  he  passed  he  estimated  the  size  of  fields 
in  terms  of  rods  and  acres  as  one  does  who  knows  land.  He  had  a 
keen  eye  for  all  growing  things,  and  was  much  interested  in  the 
prices  which  garden  produce  brought.  Aside  from  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  letters,  nothing  is  known  about  him. 

In  transcribing  these  letters,  except  in  a few  instances,  errors  have 
not  been  corrected,  nor  have  any  changes  been  made.  The  collec- 
tion of  letters  is  in  the  Huntington  Library  at  San  Marino.  The 
editor  wishes  to  thank  the  Trustees  of  the  Huntington  Library  for 
permission  to  publish  the  letters  at  this  time.  The  Huntington 
Library  call  number  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  letter. 


San  Francisco  City  May  16/54 

Dear  Brother 

I wrote  you  the  last  Steemer  and  have  not  as  yet  reed,  an  answer, 
but  hope  to  have  one  by  the  Steemer  that  is  due  here  today.  I have 
earned  about  $60  this  month,  and  that  just  about  covered  my  ex- 
pences,  as  when  I first  came,  I did  not  know  how  to  take  things— 
It  cost  me  two  dollars  a day  to  live,  and  I send  you  a bill  of  fare 
at  one  of  our  eating  houses  that  you  may  see  how  a Stranger  is 
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done  for  in  this  city,  before  he  knows  the  ropes— When  we  got 
to  the  warf  in  San  Francisco,  all  of  the  hackmen  charged  $10  to 
take  us  to  a hotell,  and  many  paid  it,  but  as  Benach  was  there  we 
just  took  our  trunks  & lugage  ourselves,  & so  we  got  it  carried  up 
by  a handcarteman  for  $1.25.  I then  boarded  at  the  Saloons  for  five 
days,  then  at  Benachs  for  two  weeks  $8  per  week,  but  had  to  give 
$5  per  week  for  my  room  to  sleep  in,  and  have  now  to  pay  my 
part  of  $16  per  month  for  room  to  canch1  in,  or  where  we  board 
ourselves—  My  two  room  mates  are  Moses  S.  Senter,  a tinman  who 
worked  at  Lowell  with  Snow  & Wilder,  when  you  were  there,  & 
he  knew  you  well,  My  other  roommate  is  Joseph  Lewis  Johnson 
a carriage  maker.  We  purchased  a stove,  & furniture,  bed  &c,  for 
thirty  five  dollars,  & cook  our  own  food:  so  all  our  expences  do 
not  exceed  four  dollars  per  week—  Now  if  I can  make  from  sixty 
to  $100  per  month,  you  see  my  expences  will  not  be  for  living,  room 
rent,  & washing,  more  than  $5  per  week,  and  I can  save  something 
you  see  at  the  close  of  the  year—  My  purpose  is  to  purchase  a lot 
of  land  out  of  the  city,  & build  on  it,  as  soon  as,  I am  able,  and 
there  live  so  as  to  save  house  rent,  & have  something  to  do  in  the 
mornings,  for  we  do  not  open  our  Offices  untill  9 A.M.,  & close  at 
5 P.M.,  and  therefore  I have  much  leisure  time—  I now  am  very 
busy  in  reading  up  the  laws  of  California,  for  everything  is  new  to 
me  here,  but  I get  along  very  well—  If  I succeed  in  two  cases  I 
shall  get  $75;  so  that  I shall  averedge  $100  per  month—  I some 
think  of  going  out  to  hay  a month,  as  it  will  commence  this  week, 
as  business  is  very  dull  just  now,  and  if  the  news  of  the  coming 
Steemer  does  not  start  business  there  must  be  many  failures—  In 
fact  I do  not  see  how  they  can  pay  their  rents  as  they  are  twice  as 
high  as  they  are  in  Boston  or  New  York—  From  two  to  five  hundred 
dollars  per  month  is  the  charge  of  a small  shop,  and  Montgomery 
block  rents  for  $100000,  per  year,  and  you  can  judge  how  a house 
rents  when  I tell  you  a room,  ten  by  twelve  as  a sleeping  room,  rents 
for  $240,  per  year—  This  sum  I paid  for  my  sleeping  room  if  I 
should  have  kept  it  for  the  year;  and  Ivory  Boss  & Benach  said  it 
was  as  well  as  I could  do—  But  you  see  I can  do  better,  and  when 
my  month  is  up,  I give  up  that  room,  & sleep  in  our  $16  room 
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where  we  now  board  ourselves  or  kench2—  The  Tinman  is  now 
out  of  work,  and  he  says  if  I will  get  him  a good  job  at  $125  per 
month,  he  will  give  me  $25,  so  you  see  how  hard  it  is  to  get  employ- 
ment. A carriage  maker  was  in  our  room  who  said  he  tried  to  get 
work  in  every  shop  in  the  city  and  was  refused,  he  has  now  gone 
to  the  mines—  And  more  than  half,  in  the  mines,  are  doing  nothing 
more  than  paying  their  boards,  and  many  actually  are  starving— 
This  need  not  be  the  case  here  for  provisions  are  cheap,  that  is  the 
three  mane  articles  vis  flour,  $12,  Meet  of  all  kinds  as  cheap  as  in 
Boston  and  potatoes  are  only  50  cents  per  bushel  Suger  is  only  two 
bits  per  lb.,  that  is  25  cts  but  then  Milk  is  25  cts  per  quart  eggs  $1.50 
per  dozzen— butter  50  cts  per  lb,  vegitables  in  the  same  proportion— 
It  cannot  be  explained  how  the  present  state  of  things  can  be  sus- 
tained for  rent  & the  large  proportion  of  articles  are  out  of  all 
question  to  high  by  one  half,  and  we  must  look  out  for  a crash  in 
this  good  city  ear  long—  The  Hubbards  have  two  large  shops  here, 
and  a large  amt.  of  stock  on  hand,  that  they  cannot  sell  these  two 
years,  and  business  men  tell  me,  that  they  are  not  any  of  them  pay- 
ing even  their  rent—  If  there  is  any  business  that  you  can  send  me 
do  it,  and  it  shall  be  promply  attended  to,  I will  send  you  a paper  in 
which  I advertize  my  business  card,  I am  agent  for  two  papers  here, 
the  Alta  California  & the  San  Francisco  Sun.  Please  to  send  me  some 
of  Your  Boston  papers  in  return  for  I wish  to  see  a Boston  paper 
very  much  indeed—  I have  written  a letter  to  Lizzie  & our  folks,  so 
you  need  not  send  this  to  them  Excuse  this  hasty  scroll  and 
Believe  me  Truly 

James  Clarke 

[Endorsed  on  recto  of  first  page] 

Mr  Alx  W Mondum 
Boston 
Mass. 

HM  21248 

Santa  Rosa  Valley  31  of  May/54. 

I have  been  in  this  valley  a week  this  day  & was  carried  up  here 
by  business  for  the  Mr  Hubbards,  which  I have  closed  up  as  to  the 
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man.3  it  was  thought  practicable,  whereby  I have  earned  some  $20, 
I am  now  at  work  on  saddles  for  the  wages  of  $50  a Month,  & board 
so  that  is  as  good  as  $82  per  month  and  I can  save  $50  per  month— 
I am  also  waiting  & seeing  whether  I may  not  collect  the  sum  of 
$443,  of  which  I am  to  have  one  half,  I purpose  to  remain  up  here 
in  the  Valley  for  two  months,  so  as  to  get  a little  start  that  I may 
open  My  Office  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco  under  better  show  for 
Books  Furniture  &c,  than  I could  do  without  any  money—  So  much 
for  my  present  business—  Now  let  me  describe  my  journey  from 
the  City  up  here,  Tuesday  May  23  at  3 P.M.  I started  from  the 
foot  of  Clay  St.  warf  in  a small  sloop  called  the  Gale  Capt  name 
Smith,  who  was  very  kind  to  me,  as  he  did  not  go  up,  the  Sloop 
was  manned  by  the  Mate  & two  hands,  as  soon  as  we  were  out  in 
the  Bay  we  had  a stiff  breeze,  & in  North  by  East  course  we  went 
up  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  rate  of  10  or  12  m.  an  hour— 
The  lake  is  10  m.  wide  & surrounded  by  high  hills  covered  with 
grass  & wild  oats,  or  I should  say  oats,  but  without  a tree  & very 
few  srubs,  there  are  a few  small  oaks  that  look  like  old  apple  trees 
scattered  in  the  valleys,  but  they  are  only  occasional—  We  pass  Gote 
Island  on  our  left  & also  two  other  Islands  before  we  come  up  so 
as  to  see  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  called  the  ‘Golden  Gate,’  We  now 
after  sailing  10  m come  neer  to  other  Islands  all  green  & covered 
with  heards  of  feeding  cattle,  trees  are  only  wanting  to  make  the 
scenery  a perfect  paredise,  as  there  is  a kind  of  gorgeous  golden 
look  to  the  hills  in  the  distance,  & on  neering  them  they  are  green 
with  oats—  Large  numbers  of  white  sea  fowl  are  cintinually  flying 
around  us—  There  is  also  a bird  called  a Mew  that  lays  eggs  that 
are  speckled  & as  large  as  a turkeys  eggs,  when  these  are  had,  by 
collecting  them  from  among  the  rocks  on  the  coast,  eggs  are  only  a 
bit  or  10  cts  a piece—  We  pass  by  the  ‘Nowler’4  where  the  Bay 
narrows  & we  come  into  the  Upper  Bay  called  ‘Pueblow’,5  So  you 
see  these  two  Bays  are  connected  by  a streaight  at  the  Nowler,  & 
the  length  in  a Notherly  course  about  30m  at  sunset  we  enter 
Sonoma  Creek,  which  is  about  a half  a mile  wide,  & we  are  untill 
V2  past  7 before  we  arrive  to  a “Embarkedaro,”  where  we  stop, 
distance  from  the  city  50  m.  Fare  $4,  I do  not  go  to  the  tavern, 
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but  lay  on  the  seat  in  the  Cabin  with  my  cloths  on,  & only  a blue 
thick  blanket  over  me—  This  in  Cala.  is  considered  a comfortable 
bed,  & I slept  well,  as  I became  accustomed  to  sleeping  on  a plank 
on  board  the  boate  ‘Cortez’6—  Early  in  the  Morning  I take  my  way 
on  foot  towards  Santa  Rosa  which  is  30  m.  I wear  my  over  coat,  as 
the  mornings  & nights  are  cold,  so  that  a over  coat  is  necessary,  & 
now  I am  setting  close  by  the  stove  But  to  return  I walk  in  to 
Sonoma  three  miles,  through  a fenced  country,  & fields  of  wheet, 
potatoes,  here  large  Oak  trees  stand  by  the  roadside,  & in  the  fields 
the  wheat  just  in  milk7  & very  stout,  say  30  bushels  to  the  acre, 
Sonoma  is  the  county  seat  all  the  houses  are  Spanish  built,  of  dried 
mud  or  dobie,  about  a foot  square  & 3 in  thick,  these  houses  are 
called  Dobies  more  properly  ‘Adobies,’  Many  of  the  buildings  are 
falling  down,  the  mud  bricks  breaking  away,  It  realized  my  Idea 
of  a Vilage  going  to  ruins,  to  the  south  the  hills  that  enclose  the 
Valley  of  Sonoma  are  nice,  & at  the  foot  of  this  range  General 
Valeho  lives,  in  a large  new  two  story  house,  American  built—  He 
is  very  rich  as  he  owns  several  leges  of  land  now  worth  from  $8 
to  $15  per  acre—  That  is  the  Valley  landy  & the  valley  of  Sonoma 
is  27  or  30  m.  long,  & varying  in  width  from  ten  to  three  miles  wide, 
I walk  the  distance  of  25  m in  it  all  the  way,  oats  & grass  from  one 
to  two  feet  high,  & large  Oak  trees  growing  about  every  five  rods, 
but  in  some  places  there  are  ten  or  twenty  acres  without  a tree,  but 
all  the  valley,  & the  hills  on  either  side  are  green  with  trees,  & 
growing  grass  & oats,  & you  are  in  constant  expectation  of  seeing 
the  large  houses  of  New  England  among  the  trees  in  the  distance, 
they  look  so  much  like  trees  growing  around  the  houses  in  New 
Hampshire—  At  the  head  of  the  valley,  I took  my  dinner,  about  3 
RM.  in  a house  built  [of]  a frame  of  rales  for  it  is  covered  with 
clapboards  split  from  the  red-wood,  not  a single  piece  of  it  was 
sawed,  all  the  houses  are  made  in  the  same  way  the  rough  split  joice 
in  sight—  I set  on  a bench  eat  my  ham  (fried)  out  of  the  spider 
sat  on  the  table,  & flour  bread  baked  bannock  fashion,  Coffee  cold 
—two  men  sat  on  the  floor  while  I used  the  only  bench,  & set  at 
the  table—  This  meal  was  furnished  by  a young  man  who  with  his 
Uncle  Peck  kept  bachelers  hall,  & carried  on  a large  farm,  & had 
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ioo  acres  of  wheat,  & some  200  hogs—  I saw  a flock  of  several 
thousand  sheep  at  the  head  of  the  Valley,  owned  by  a Mr  Hood 
Also  500  horses  in  a drove  all  in  the  valley,  which  for  20  m is  not 
fenced  except  now  & then  a field  of  several  hundred  acres  of  grow- 
ing wheat—  I then  passed  in  a south  West  course  into  Santa  Rosa 
Valley,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Cala.,  having  went  up  the  whole 
range  of  hills  that  encloses  Sonoma  Valley  on  the  coast  & from 
the  sea  coast,  Santa  Rosa  Valley  opens  to  the  sea  in  a south  Westerly 
course  & we  have  a cooling  breeze  that  begins  to  blow  gently  about 
8 or  10  in  the  morning,  & continues  untill  4 or  5 P.M.,  so  you  suffer 
not  from  the  heat,  nor  from  the  cold—  Here  in  Cala.  one  can  work 
without  being  overcome  by  the  heat  in  day  time,  & sleep  com- 
fortable all  night  as  it  is  always  cool  at  night  enough  to  sleep  with 
a comforter  on  the  bed—  We  are  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  coast 
and  same  distance  from  the  Bay  of  Pablo.  On  the  coast,  The  best 
kind  of  Potatoe,  such  a kind  as  Uncle  Abial  had  & called  them  the 
buffalo  potatoe  grows  in  great  abundance  wild.—  So  you  see  we  have 
wild  Oats  in  the  woods  & plains,  & on  the  hills  growing  from  /2 
to  three  ft  high—  And  on  the  coast,  and  every-where  you  like— 
the  seed,  potatoes  growing  wild—  Barley  only  has  to  be  sowed  once 
to  get  two  crops—  You  under  stand  that  the  growing  season  com- 
mences in  January  or  February  & continues  green  through  june— 
When  all  kinds  of  grain  & fruits  are  fully  ripe;  for  harvest,  & the 
fields  are  all  white  and  dry—  The  trees  are  all  dry  as  to  their  leaves 
in  August  & September  then  the  country  is  dead  & dry  to  look 
upon,  but  the  first  rain  in  two  weeks  makes  everything  green  again, 
The  flocks  & heards  of  cattle  subsist  on  the  dried  oats  & grass  as  the 
drying  does  — . . . [incomplete] 
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Sonora  Valley  Cal  September  3d/54 

Dear  Wife 

I have  delaid  writing  untill  I could  inform  you  where  to  write 
to  me,  but  even  now  it  is  uncertain  that  Los  Angeles  will  be  my 
future  Post  Office  address  & residence,—  But  to  relate  what  has 
passed  since  I wrote—  You  know  I was  at  Santa  Rosa.  Where  I 
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nad  hoped  to  remain,  but  the  scarcity  of  money  in  this  place  has 
influenced  me  to  give  up  the  most  distant  idea  of  receiving  any- 
thing even  if  I should  stay  there;  So  by  taking  some  $6 1 in  mer- 
chandise & about  $45  in  provision  I started  in  Company  with  Mr. 
James  Nichols  for  Los  Angeles  on  the  24  of  August,  & with  a four 
ox  team,  one  cow,  our  provision  &c.  acompanied  by  his  wife,  Mrs 
Fanny  C.  Nichols,  & little  daughter  Adestell,—  We  travel  but  15m 
per  day,  & the  distance  is  about  400  miles.  So  it  will  be  six  weeks 
from  the  time  we  started  to  get  to  that  city,  You  will  ask  why  do 
I leave  the  upper  part  of  Cal,— I answer  every  department  of  busi- 
ness is  overdone  no  money  in  circulation  and  every  thing  growing 
worse  hard  times  I assure  you—  Wheat  worth  not  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing & men  having  from  1000  to  five  5000  bushels  of  wheat  not  able 
to  raise  money  to  pay  their  help  same  with  every  other  crop  po- 
tatoes bring  nothing  stock  worth  nothing  that  is  comparatively  & 
so  on  and  money  is  out  of  the  question—  The  Mines  do  not  afford 
any  better  chance  so  one  is  worse  off  here  than  in  the  states—  I 
regret  very  much  that  I cannot  send  the  money  as  I had  reason  to 
suppose  the  Mr  Ball  whom  I expected  to  get  some  $300,  of  failed 
by  reason  of  being  taken  sick  & the  disapointment  in  obtaining  money 
to  buy  hogs  to  drive  to  the  Mines  so  that  sourse  of  gain  is  gone, 
And  now  I am  left  only  with  some  sixty  Dollars  worth  of  Saddles 
and  provision  necessary  to  take  me  to  Los  Angeles  where  I shall 
open  a school  in  connection  with  Mr  Nichols  & Wife  or  go  into 
the  business  of  collecting  as  an  Atty  or  the  purchasing  of  hides  & 
manufacter  of  hair  ropes  & the  making  of  Spanish  curled  hair  for 
mat  rugges  &c.  Good  skins  cost  nothing  here  and  if  I fail  in  my 
Profession  or  School  I shall  fall  back  on  my  trade  or  knowledge  of 
purchasing  & shiping  hides  to  Boston—  So  much  for  business  but 
let  me  tell  you  that  I have  had  for  the  last  three  months  only  $2.50 
in  cash  to  use  all  the  rest  has  been  in  barter—  I earned  in  the  harvest 
fields  some  sume  $75  in  little  over  three  weeks  & had  to  pay  out  $1 
per  day  for  board  & since  the  Middle  of  August  have  not  had  any- 
thing to  do—  But  now  I am  traveling  with  Mr  Nichols  our  Minister 
at  Santa  Rosa  & having  taken  up  some  thirty  or  forty  Dollars  in 
provisions  hope  to  keep  along  so  as  not  to  expend  more  than  that 
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untill  I get  established  in  business,  For  the  past  1 1 nights  we  have 
slept  in  our  blankets  vis  3 blankets  a piece  in  the  open  air  under 
some  tree  where  we  have  camped,  And  shall  have  traveled  from 
some  70m  above  San  Francisco  all  the  circuit  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  at  the  distance  of  some  20m  therefrom  through  the  Vallies 
of  Santa  Rosa  the  Willocas8,  Sonoma,  Suscal,  the  hills  or  Mountains 
to  the  North  of  Suscoll  som  8m,  then  the  hills  between  Suscol  & 
Benecia  & the  Valley  of  Saisun,  then  the  Valley  of  Parques9  then 
the  Valley  of  San  Ramond,10  the  Amedale  & Sanjasa,  at  the  head 
of  the  sanasa  under  a large  oak  I write  having  camped  by  the  house 
of  a Mr  Randall  of  Vt.  On  monday  Sept  4 we  traveled  the  remainder 
of  the  Valley  of  San  josa  sometimes  called  Santa  Clara  & about 
seven  miles  in  the  Valley  of  Gil  Roye  which  are  only  sepperated  by 
a creek  now  dry  or  mostly  so—  And  camped  on  the  open  plain 
near  the  house  of  a Mr  Turner  of  Vt.  The  Valleys  of  Santa  Clara 
as  to  its  southern  part  and  the  whole  of  the  Valley  of  Gill  Roye 
are  much  like  the  Valley  of  Santa  Rosa  & Petaluma,  as  to  the 
Mountains  & general  aspect  but  the  Mustard  grows  in  the  Valley 
of  San  josa  or  Santa  Clara  so  high  that  you  cannot  see  a man  on 
horseback  The  soil  is  extremly  rich  and  will  produce  from  30 
to  60  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre—  In  fact  the  Valleys  we  have  come 
through  affords  oats  & grass  for  the  cattle  all  the  year  arround  and 
cattle  horses  hogs  hens  as  well  as  wheat  potatoes  Onions  Oats  bar- 
ley are  so  abundant  that  they  are  not  hardly  worth  carrying  to 
market,  And  only  bring  a fair  price  when  packed  on  the  backs  far 
up  into  the  most  remote  mining  sections  where  vegitation  will  not 
grow— Gardens  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth  florish  in  all  of  the 
mines  that  are  not  up  among  the  very  extremes—  So  there  is  no 
Market  for  all  of  these  abundant  productions—  And  now  the  Mines 
do  not  pay  the  hard  working  miner  little  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  his  board—  The  higth  of  wages  is  [not]  more  than  $2  per  day 
& then  you  must  pay  board  out  of  that  in  the  mines—  And  in  other 
busines  you  do  not  get  employment  more  than  half  of  the  time— 
I have  not  found  any  one  that  could  pay  me  money  for  work  since 
I left  Mr.  Birch  and  he  only  promised  and  I had  to  take  saddles  and 
now  have  them—  I am  carrying  them  to  Los  Angeles  where  I hope 
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to  lay  my  plans  so  as  to  make  my  $5000,  and  the  first  money  I can 
get  I shall  send  you—  You  shall  have  all  the  money  I can  get  these 
times  and  I fear  that  amt  will  be  small  as  I have  had  only  $5,  for 
my  services  in  cash  since  I left  the  City  in  May  20th/—  I have  not 
received  any  letter  from  you  since  june  And  shall  not  expect  any 
untill  I get  to  Los  Angeles  when  I shall  write  Benach  to  forward 
whatever  may  be  in  the  Post  Office  from  you  for  me  At  San- 
Francisco—  I purposed  to  Mail  this  at  San  juan  where  there  is  a 
mission  & Cathedral  all  made  of  Adobie  brick  of  unbumed  clay— 
The  buildings  cover  an  acre  or  more  The  four  bells  are  suspended 
in  a fraim  on  the  North  side  of  the  largest  building  or  chapel—  The 
Cross  stood  on  the  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral  and  a long  row 
of  low  buildings  four  hundred  ft  long  with  an  arched  piazza  in 
front.  On  the  north  there  is  an  Orchid  of  10  acres  of  Apple  & Pear 
trees  which  a man  by  name  of  Murphy  gave  $4000  for  one  half 
and  will  get  enough  fruit  to  pay  for  it  this  year—  They  send  the 
fruit  to  San  Francisco  & get  10  cts  a lb  or  pound—  Mr  Nichols  & 
Wife,  daughter  & I went  and  got  all  we  wished  to  eat—  The  owners 
give  to  all  who  live  in  town  & travelers  what  fruit  they  wish  to 
eat—  San  juan  which  in  English  is  Saint  John  is  a place  about  half  as 
large  as  Phoenix  but  growing  rapidly  situated  about  25  miles  from 
the  Ocean  in  a Valley  of  about  7 m long  & 3m  wide  enclosed  by 
the  highest  mountains  on  the  East  yet  like  all  the  other  Valleys 
longest  North  & South  & surrounded  by  Mountains  on  all  parts  with 
only  a pass  from  one  to  the  other—  The  pass  from  the  Gill  Roye 
Valley  to  this  the  San  juan  was  truly  difficult  & would  have  aston- 
ished one  who  had  not  seen  the  White  Mountains—  We  shall  soon 
be  on  our  way  & be  climing  the  Mountains  that  sepperate  this 
Valley  from  Salinas  plains—  I must  close  as  I must  help  Mr  N get 
yoked  the  oxen—  I now  write  standing  to  a post  fence  and  having 
had  a good  breakfast  cooked  by  a little  fire  in  the  open  air  so  my 
home  is  the  Earth,  under  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven,  & my  house 
is  my  hat—  We  now  have  a journey  of  six  weeks  to  reach  Los  An- 
geles which  with  the  two  weeks  past  will  make  the  journey  of  8 
weeks  & some  400  miles,  but  I hope  to  find  a country  only  surpassed 
by  Cuba  the  choicest  parts  of  China  or  japan—  A country  of  com 
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& wine  & some  money  for  I should  be  ashamed  to  say  that  I cannot 
do  anything  in  this  country  if  there  were  not  every  4 in  5 who  do 
not  even  make  a good  living—  So  I must  close  as  the  team  is 
going— 11  I purposed  to  send  this  letter  when  I got  to  San  Luis 
Obispo  but  as  I did  not  then  know  where  I should  stop  I have  de- 
ferred it  untill  here  at  Santa  Barbara  being  four  weeks  & a half 
constantly  traveling  every  day.— 

[Addressed  to]  Mrs  James  Clarke 
Kennebunk— 

Me- 

Do  not  pay  your  postage  as  not  one  in  ten  letters 
come  to  hand  here 
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Santa  Barbara  October  7/54 

I am  now  kindly  located  for  the  present  in  the  room  of  Edward 
Hoar  son  of  old  Esq  Hoar  of  Concord  Mass  you  know  the  Old  man 
that  used  to  come  to  West  Cambridge  to  Sabath  School  celebration 
but  have  not  as  yet  got  into  business—  Edward  boards  with  a Mr 
Henchman  & is  a partner  in  the  practise  of  law  with  him—  But  I 
must  just  say  that  one  here  in  Cal  does  not  know  what  a day  will 
bring  forth  for  although  Santa  Barbara  is  a very  good  place  to  do 
nothing  in  & enjoy  the  hospitality  of  friends  yet  I am  afraid  I shall 
have  to  go  to  Los  Angeles  before  I get  into  business—  And  you  may 
write  me  at  Los  Angeles  directing  your  letters  via  of  Sante  Diego 
as  I shall  get  an  answer  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months—  My 
five  years  sojourne  here  in  Cal  will  soon  pass  for  seven  mo.  has  gone 
already  & I am  no  richer  than  when  I started  from  home  for  $100 
will  cover  all  my  accumulations  & that  is  in  property  not  money 
I will  write  soon 

Truly  James  Clarke 

P.S.  Octr  12/54  I have  just  got  in  to  Los  Angeles  write  me  direct 
to  Los  Angeles—  I have  been  fifty  days  on  my  journey 
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Santa  Barbara  Octr  7/54 

Dear  Bro 

You  will  excuse  my  not  writing  to  you  when  I tell  you  it  was  to 
prevent  anxiety  as  well  as  pain—  On  my  first  arrival  in  Cal  My  hopes 
were  high  but  when  I hoped  to  have  at  my  comand  some  four 
hundred  dollars  growing  out  of  my  per  cent  for  collecting  & for 
labor  on  saddls  & in  the  harvest  fields,  the  result  was  as  follows  of 
some  $300  of  which  I received  $125,  One  hundred  I lost  by  the 
failure  of  a man  I sold  $100,  worth  of  hay—  Then  two  hundred  went 
in  the  same  way  by  reason  of  another  failure  & then  some  $60  due 
me  for  work  on  saddles  I had  to  take  saddles  which  will  not  now 
bring  only  about  1/3  the  cost  of  what  I had  to  take  them  for— 
And  for  some  fifty  four  earned  in  the  harvest  field  I had  to  take 
store  pay  which  I have  expended  $128  in  traveling  six  hundred 
miles  down  here  where  I hope  to  do  better  as  labor  is  higher  but 
Money  is  not  to  be  had  I fear—  So  now  I am  reduced  to  about  $50 
or  to  take  the  value  of  all  my  things  I am  not  worth  more  than 
$80,  And  now  I am  not  in  employ  but  have  to  meet  my  expences 
you  cannot  get  a meals  victuals  less  than  $1.00  per  meal  nor  go 
from  one  place  to  another  without  enormous  expence  unless  you 
walk—  And  you  can  judge  the  difficulties  for  the  past  six  weeks  we 
have  been  able  to  travel  by  land  only  600  mi  & then  only  a oxen 
could  well  pass  such  a road—  I think  we  are  the  only  ones  except 
a Minning  party  who  has  been  through  this  season— 12  This  above 
was  penciled  one  hundred  & thirty  miles  from  here  in  the  room  of 
Edward  Hoar  son  of  Esq  Hoar  of  Concord  Ms  who  kindly  invited 
me  to  come  to  his  boarding  house  at  Esq  Henchmans,  who  took 
Edward  from  the  choping  of  wood  & extreme  want  & made  him  a 
Partner  in  the  law  business.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  working  of 
things  in  Cal  where  one  makes  money  ten  does  not  make  a lifing 
Edward  is  not  worth  a cent  though  in  fair  practice  Office  rent  alone 
is  enough  to  make  one  poor  for  $600,  or  1000  per  year  is  the  com- 
mon most  reasonable  charge  Then  board  & bed  is  $15  per  week 
Washing  continues  to  be  25  cts  a piece.—  But  to  pass  I have  been 
in  this  goodly  City  and  place  three  weeks,  & when  I had  completed 
long  journey  of  130  miles,  from  Santa  Barbara  here,  100  on  foot  & 
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all  alone;  surrounded  by  droves  of  thousands  of  Spanish  cattle  which 
I ran  the  hazard  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  I had  just  $20  the  result 
of  all  I had  saved  Well  I was  fortunate  to  secure  board  at  $8  per 
week  sleeping  in  a bagage  waggon  in  the  yard.  This  was  well  for 
thousands  sleep  in  the  open  air  under  a fig  orange  or  any  tree.  The 
ground  is  dry  the  air  pure  & warm  so  you  need  no  house  but  your 
hat  in  the  dry  season.—  Mr  Barton  sells  his  wagon  so  we  put  a 
house  16  ft  by  12  ft  with  a canvass  roof  & now  five  of  the  boarders 
have  this  room.—  I being  one.—  I have  earned  $32  during  the  three 
weeks  having  $3  per  day  doing  carpenter  work.  A Young  Carpenter 
by  Name  of  Benj  Virgin  and  myself  will  put  up  a house  for  us  to 
live  in  & board  ourselves  for  the  next  six  months.  We  have  some  40 
lb  of  grape  & pear  preserves  & 200  lb  of  dried  grapes  raisins  100  lb 
of  figs  as  a commencement  & shall  get  into  it  this  week  then  my 
expences  will  be  beat  down  to  $4  per  week. 

hm  21244 


Los  Angeles  Octr  12/54 


Dear  Wife  I have  safely  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  after  a journey  by 
land  of  just  fifty  days  in  my  letter  written  with  a pencil  if  you  can 
read  it  you  will  see  why  I am  here,  But  as  I wish  you  to  hear  from 
me  & have  had  no  chance  to  send  since  I started  as  the  Post  Office 
arrangements  are  so  unsettled  where  they  are  located  as  to  make  it 
a chance  of  good  luck  to  have  a letter  in  the  Country  go  or  come 
and  now  I have  a settled  point  for  you  to  write  to  you  will  probably 
get  a letter  direct  to  me  in  three  months—  I have  not  had  a letter 
from  you  since  june  but  hope  to  have  those  from  the  Post  office  in 
San  Francisco  in  a few  weeks  as  I write  to  Benach  to-day  to  let  them 
know  I am  well—  In  my  next  to  Warren  which  I write  to  day  I 
will  tell  you  all  I have  gone  through—  Los  Angeles  is  to  be  my 
home  for  the  remainder  of  the  five  years  I am  in  Cal.  Oranges, 
grapes,  Apples,  figs,  sweet  potatoes,  lemmons  Pears  grow  in  luxurious 
abundance—  Flour  is  $7  a hundred,  board  $1.  per  day 

James  Clarke 


hm  21245 
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Novr  3/54 

[To  his  brother?] 

I now  write  in  the  Post  Office  as  we  have  no  table  in  our  sleeping 
room  or  other  convenience  for  writing,  I have  written  some  half 
Dozzen  letters  to  you  but  get  no  answer,  Yes  I received  one  letter 
in  june  none  since;  You  can  excuse  the  reppitition  as  I fear  you 
do  not  receive  mine.—  At  San  Francisco  dray  loads  of  letters  are 
destroyed,  And  when  you  are  there  you  may  call  a half  a dozzen 
times  when  you  have  letters  in  the  Office  & get  none— Let  me  say 
that  this  City  is  the  place  for  a poor  fellow  like  me  and  in  a year 
I hope  to  make  remitances  in  amt  to  fully  make  up  for  bad  luck. 
The  Spanish  language  is  indispensable  to  success  here  so  I am 
devoting  every  evening  to  the  study.  Money  is  worth  10  per  ceof 
per  month  Carpenters  journeyman  get  $5  per  day  laborers  $3,  Our 
Climate  is  that  of  France  yet  we  have  every  Tropical  production 
in  abundance  vis  Oranges,  Sweet  & Sour  Limes,  Lemmons,  figs, 
prunes,  Citron,  Peaches  Pears,  Apples,  Grapes,  Quince,  Olives  &c 
&c  Pepper  trees,  Sweet  potatoes  Common  potatoes  Squash  Cabages 
weighing  50  lb  to  the  head  Indian  Corn  18  ft  high  yealding  1 10  bush 
per  acre,  Wheat  40  bush  per  acre,  Onions  in  any  quantyties,  To- 
matoes beets  ten  inches  in  diameter  very  sweet  & nice,  Nuts  of  the 
best  quality  In  fact  All  that  heart  can  wish  grows  with  the  slightest 
cultivation,  Now  if  you  will  send  me  some  of  the  best  varieties  of 
our  plumbs  & cherries  stones  those  that  are  not  from  grafted  stocks 
Also  some  of  the  clingstone  peach  stones  gooseberries  & Strawberry 
seed  you  will  do  me  a great  favor  Also  send  me  a variety  of  Apple 
seeds  Take  some  pains  to  get  original  seed,  and  label  each  variety— 
I shall  take  a vinyard  of  five  acres  to  rent  to  employ  my  mornings 
and  soon  shall  take  up  a lot  of  five  or  thirty  five  acres  and  as  I am 
determined  to  remain  in  this  City  the  five  years  I came  out  for  & 
I have  no  doubt  that  Lizzie  will  by  that  time  be  ready  to  come  out 
& live  in  so  beautiful  a climate  I suppose  you  are  doing  well  & well 
enough  should  be  let  alone  So  Remember  me  as 

Truly  James  Clarke 

hm  21247 
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City  of  Los  Angeles  Deer.  6/54 

Dear  Bro 

You  have  no  idea  the  exceeding  agreeableness  of  our  Climate  it 
is  neither  too  warm  or  cold,  & one  is  comfortable  in  his  shirt  sieves.— 
The  rain  since  Thursday  has  wet  the  ground  about  six  inches,  and 
the  Mountains,  hills  & Valleys  are  all  green  with  clover,  weeds  or 
Oats,—  The  Mustard  grows  wild  to  the  hight  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
so  that  a man  on  horseback  cannot  be  seen  when  riding  among 
them.—  The  wild  oats  grow  down  South  here  best  on  the  high  hills 
& Mountains.  & here  are  most  found  where  trees  grow.—  Our 
Valley  is  from  30  to  40  miles  long  opening  to  the  Pacific  between 
two  high  bluffs  or  Mountain  Spurs  fifteen  miles  apart  on  the  very 
beach,  & running  back  so  as  to  make  the  Valley  from  25  to  30 
miles  wide  which  is  watered  by  the  two  rivers  of  Los  Angeles,  & 
San  Gabriel  and  by  these  rivers  the  valley  is  irrigated  diches  or 
sanques  conducting  the  water  all  through  the  vinyards  & fields.— 
The  quantity  of  rain  is  much  less  here  than  in  the  upper  country  of 
which  I have  written  you  in  my  former  letters. 

I have  also  given  you  a list  of  the  productions  of  this  section  but 
I might  say  that  all  the  productions  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  all 
the  productions  of  the  torrid  zone  can  be  made  to  grow  here, 
except  the  Spices.  But  the  peper-tree  flourishes  well.  Watermellons 
Mush-Mellons,  squashes  the  finest  I ever  saw  grow  & the  Indians  & 
poor  Spaniards  nearly  live  on  them  the  year  around.—  Indian  corn, 
the  white  kind  is  that  most  used  by  them  for  making  bread,  which 
they  continue  to  grind  by  hand  crushing  it  on  a stone  with  a stone 
roller  then  making  a thin  cake  the  sise  & thickness  of  a common  tin 
plate.  This  tortias  as  they  call  it,  & ‘carna’  beef  make  up  the  whole 
food  of  the  poorer  classes  And  most  of  them  go  half  starved  as 
they  are  too  lesy  to  work.  The  red  peper  is  both  used  in  cooking 
bread  meat  & the  mellons  & squashes.—  The  Americans  have  got 
nearly  all  the  vinyards  from  the  Spaniards  and  a large  part  of  their 
cattle  though  there  are  some  farms  or  ranches  with  ten  thousand  head 
of  cattle  on  them.  On  the  coast  say  within  ten  miles  the  sea  breese 
makes  the  ground  damp  & the  air  cool  sometimes  uncomfortable  as 
the  wind  blows  so  fresh  but  back  fifteen  miles  the  breese  commences 
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about  the  time  the  sun  begins  to  grow  hot  so  our  hous  is  very  nice 
even  in  the  hotest  weather.  I have  said  that  the  weather  resembles 
our  june  weather  as  well  as  the  rain.  The  Cost  range  of  Moun- 
tains to  the  East  of  our  valley  are  beautiful  at  times  and  at  all 
times  there  is  a gorgeousness  of  hue  & color  that  with  their  hight 
makes  them  grand.—  Our  Water  here  is  as  pure  as  crystal  coming 
from  the  Mountains.  In  the  morning  it  is  extreemly  pure  & cool  as 
the  night  air  makes  it  excellent.—  Benach  yesterday  wrote  me  he 
says  that  he  will  come  down  here  in  the  Spring  if  I think  he  can 
do  as  well  as  in  San  Francisco  he  is  so  much  taken  up  with  the 
facts  touching  the  climate  & productions.  I told  him  I would  fur- 
nish him  with  all  the  onions  cabbege  & garden  souse  he  could 
desire  as  I can  grow  it  without  any  care  & I have  had  given  me  all 
the  squash  cabbage  grapes  & wine  I have  wished  to  use  for  the 
last  two  monts.  potatoes  are  worth  only  two  cents  per  lb  in  the 
market  onions  three  beans  four  cts  a lb.  Beef  is  eight  cts  pork  25 
cts  mutton  25  cts  Milk  25  cts  a quart—  butter  75  cts  per  lb  flour 
$12  a barrel.  Board  at  the  Tavern  $15  per  week  in  private  families 
from  $8  to  $10  per  week.  Washing  25  cts  a piece.  Clothing  as  cheap 
as  in  Boston,  so  are  boots  & shoes.  Money  is  worth  from  five  to 
fifteen  cts  per  month.  Carpenters  get  from  four  to  six  dollars  per 
day  I get  three  dollars  per  day  and  my  expences  are  only  $4  per 
week  I have  got  my  half  of  our  house  paid  for  & also  the  furniture 
&c.  I shall  send  you  some  money  as  soon  as  I hear  from  you  direct 
Please  to  say  which  express  Adams  & c have  an  Office  here.  It  takes 
one  sometime  to  get  the  hang  of  things  so  as  to  save  money.  To 
board  out  will  eat  one  up  as  there  is  always  some  lost  time  & then 
washing  clothing  books  &c  uses  up  a pile  in  a short  time.— Let  me 
here  state  a case  a man  from  Te  here  had  a horse  & dray  worth 
$750,  He  was  sick  ten  days  sold  his  horse  & dray  for  $550  because 
he  would  not  be  without  money.  He  then  went  to  the  mines  spent 
the  whole  sum  & $100  more  & now  is  at  work  driving  a dray  in  debt 
$100  or  more  all  this  happened  since  May.— At  one  time  I was  worth 
here  $400,  but  it  nearly  all  went  as  it  was  not  in  ready  cash  Every- 
thing this  season  has  gone  hard  with  every  one  in  Cal 

Truly  Jas  Clarke 
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[December,  1854] 


Dear  Ella 

How  would  you  like  to  walk  under  the  orang  trees  & pick  up 
the  ripe  oranges  as  you  do  apples  in  the  garden!— Beautiful  flowrs 
are  on  the  trees  here  now  & the  Olive  & the  figs  are  yet  ripening.— 
The  Orange  will  blossom  soon  & soon  the  Oranges  will  be  ripe.— 
The  sweet  grapes  in  large  clusters  are  very  fine  now  as  it  is  late  in 
the  season  for  them  but  now  that  those  we  hung  up  to  dry  are  fit 
for  use  & dry  we  call  them  raisins,  I dried  a hundred  lb  & a half 
bush  of  figs,  O!  how,  I wish  you  and  your,  Mother  could  be  out 
here  in  this  sunny  clime  since  I came  into  the  Country  in  April 
we  have  had  no  storms  beautiful  sunshine  & now  we  are  expecting 
weather  like  our  summer  for  the  rainy  season,  no  cold  snow  or  rain 
& the  trees  & the  grass  ever  green  & growing.— It  is  very  healthy 
all  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  The  residence  live  to  great  age 
and  one  day  this  will  be  the  paradise  of  the  United  States.—  Write 
me  about  the  strawberries  & the  plumbs  & how  Father  crop  yealded 
& how  you  have  learned.—  I send  you  a few  seeds  gathered  in  the 
first  Orange  grove  I visited  in  ‘Los  Angeles’  you  know  the  English 
of  lLos  Angeles'  is  ‘The  Angels'  so  be  a una  muchacha  bueno  From 
your  loving  Father  James 

Mother  & Lizzie  How  does  the  month  pass?  I was  fully  aware 
that  I should  have  to  exert  myself  in  Cal  to  make  my  pile  & that  I 
should  have  to  pay  for  my  initiation  which  I have  done  & now 
that  I have  lost  four  hundred  I can  now  again  say  that  I am  making 
a fair  start  again  with  my  expenses  brot  down  to  the  minemum  as 
I now  own  half  of  my  house  & furniture  good  tables  beds  arm 
chairs  stove  & all  the  articles  of  house  keeping  and  now  we  live  in 
good  shape  not  costing  more  than  $3.50  per  week  cheese  is  75  cts 
a lb  so  is  butter,  but  pork  and  beef  is  only  20  cts  a lb  flour  $12 
a barril,  potatoes  2 cts  a lb  coffee  30  cts  a lb  egs  $1.  a dozzen.— 
Cabeges  squash  pumpkins  &c  cost  nothing  sweet  potatoes  10  cts 
a lb  & so  on.— 

When  not  at  work  in  My  Vinyard  I am  at  work  doing  carpenter 
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work  but  in  january  I shall  probably  take  the  high  school,  if  not 
I shall  be  engaged  in  surveying  with  the  City  Surveyor— 

Truly  Jas  Clarke 

Save  these  flowr  seeds  pray 
hm  21246 


Los  Angeles  March  1/55 

Dear  Bro— 

Yours  of  the  1st  & 17th  of  January  was  also  received  to  day,  and 
the  subject  matter  was  extremly  interesting,  and  I can  assure  you 
that  I have  the  fullest  confidence  in  your  judgment  as  to  business 
affairs;  so  my  judgment  is  that  your  experiance  will  make  you 
successfull.— 

I am  very  happy  that  you  speak  of  your  business  affairs,  as  it 
makes  me  feel  like  myself  again,  I have  been  as  you  know  for  two 
years  doing  nothing  that  has  advanced  me  in  a pecunire  point  of 
view  but  now  I am  satisfied  that  I shall  make  a good  years  work  as 
I have  our  Vinyard  as  one  resource,  our  Carpenter  & Mason  work, 
then  some  law  business.—  I wish  you  to  let  Lizzie  have  whatever 
money  she  needs  and  as  soon  as  the  breaking  up  of  Express  & Bank- 
ing Houses  is  passed  & business  is  settled  I will  remit  as  I have  some 
money  by  me  & more  in  good  hands.— Our  vegitables  will  soon  be 
ready  for  the  market  & then  another  source  of  income  will  be 
available.— Since  Jany.  We  have  been  at  work  in  the  vinyard  & 
have  only  earned  enough  to  just  keep  us  in  provisions  tools  seed  &c. 
I have  one  hundred  gal  of  vinegar  made  from  the  lees  of  last  years 
wine  and  when  we  shall  have  finished  planting  our  inventory  will 
stand  thus  10000  grape  setings  worth  some  $60,  some  two  hundred 
peach  setings,  pears  Apple  Quince,  Figs,  Oranges  Cheries  about 
one  hundred  of  each  kind.— One  acre  cultivated  as  a vegitable 
garden  and  one  acre  in  sweet  potatoes  com  potatoes  &c.— And  our 
five  acres  of  vines  1040  trees  as  they  will  averedge  three  inch  in 
diameter  & three  feet  high.—  But  let  me  pass  to  the  climate  we  have 
had  but  little  rain  two  days  the  first  of  Deer  then  one  rainy  day 
the  first  of  Jany  and  then  the  several  showery  rains  of  the  21  23 
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& 25  of  Feb,  and  in  all  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  cloudy  or 
unfair  days  since  May  last.—  The  Indians  have  no  houses  & in 
fact  need  none  for  one  could  live  comfortably  in  the  open  air  under 
a tree  all  the  year  round.—  This  is  the  case  with  all  Southern  Cal 
if  fifteen  or  [more]  miles  from  the  Ocean  as  on  the  coast  it  is  un- 
pleasant by  reason  of  the  damp  cool  sea  breese  of  the  day  commenc- 
ing about  10  A.M.  O now  that  I think  of  it  put  some  strawberry 
seeds  & flour  seeds  in  your  letters  & They  will  be  of  value  to  me 
Truly  James  Clarke 


hm  21352 


City  of  Los  Angeles  July  22/55 

Dear  Wife 

The  boat  came  in  yesterday  and  no  letter,—  I wrote  you  on  the 
eighth  of  this  month  and  sent  you  the  little  sum  of  five  dollars  by 
the  Pacific  Express.  I do  not  know  but  I am  throwing  away  all 
that  I send  for  you  know  every  thing  is  unsettled  in  Cal.  now  so 
far  as  trusting  any  mode  of  remittance.— As  soon  as  I receive  a letter 
from  you  stating  that  you  get  money  sent  I will  remit  one  third  of 
all  that  I have  earned  since  I have  been  out  here;  for  then  my 

crop  of  grapes  will  be  gathered  and  I shall  receive  the  result  of  a 

years  labor.—  This  past  week  we  have  finished  the  walls  of  our 
house  in  this  City  which  are  of  Adobie  & the  house  is  36  ft.  by 
28  ft.  six  rooms  located  in  the  most  pleasant  part  of  this  beautiful 
city.  It  will  cost  us  about  $600,  but  will  be  worth  $800,  We  do 
all  the  work  ourselves  as  Mr  Uhrbroock  is  a Mason  and  I am  the 
carpenter  on  the  work  except  the  doors  & windows— You  will  say 
why  not  do  something  to  earn  money,  There  is  no  money  to  be  had. 
and  the  rate  of  interest  is  from  six  to  ten  cents  on  a dollar  for  one 

month.  If  I only  had  a little  money  I could  soon  get  rich,  but 

being  without  Capital,  makes  a man  a slave—  I know  several  steady 
& ablebodied  men  who  are  now  working  for  their  board,  & one 
is  to  commence  peddling  vegitables  for  us  to  make  his  board— 
You  say  you  have  a hard  time,  but  never  mind  I am  certain  that 
five  years  will  make  me  worth  the  $50o.13 

July  30  The  boat  went  on  up  sooner  that  [i.e.  than]  it  is  usual 
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and  will  be  in  tomorrow.  The  past  week  I have  been  planting  beans 
and  beets  & potatoes  and  shall  sow  cebbage  seed  turnips  & onion 
seed  this  week  for  the  purpose  to  have  them  growing  when  it  is 
winter.  I have  now  concluded  the  bargain  for  a lot  of  land  one 
fourth  of  a mile  from  the  City  for  my  vinyard  of  6000  vines.  We 
shall  have  for  our  part  of  this  years  crop  of  the  vinyard  we  rent 
enough  to  make  1200  gallons  of  wine  worth  $1.25  cts  a gallon— 

hm  21242 


El  Monta  Los  Angeles  Co. 

March  7th /$6 

Dearest  Wife  & My  Sweet  Ella. 

Your  kind  letters  dated  Jany  31st  Was  Received  yesterday  as  I 
go  to  the  Post  Office  only  on  Saturday  it  being  twelve  miles  to 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  from  the  “El  Monta.’'—  I have  written  a 
letter  to  send  a month  past  but  did  not  send  it  as  I wished  to  hear 
from  you  as  I had  rather  not  have  news  except  it  be  good.  My 
last  years  labor  with  Mr  Uhbroock  resulted  only  in  the  gain  of 
a good  house  & lot  in  “the  City  of  the  Angels”  worth  about 
one  thousand  dollars  and  hardly  enough  to  start  me  in  the  rural 
occupation  of  Ranching  I now  own  a farm  in  the  El  Monta  of 
one  hundred  acres  with  forty  enclosed  with  a live  fence,  a good 
house  in  the  middle  of  my  field,  on  a gentle  elevation:  so  that  I 
can  stand  at  my  door  and  see  every  part  of  my  enclosure  & farm. 
Ancient  Trees  in  front  and  on  two  acres  to  the  East  of  the  house 
shade  the  ever  green  grass  while  to  the  East  & down  back  of  the 
house  to  the  Spring  lays  my  Vinyard  of  five  thousand  young  vines 
and  all  around  my  lot  in  which  [is]  my  Vinyard  house  and  green 
grove  there  is  planted  The  Apple  Orange  pear  Quince  Fig  Peach 
Apricot  &c—  I have  sowed  nine  acres  of  barley  that  will  yeald  three 
hundred  & sixty  bushels—  planted  two  acres  of  potatoes  which  are 
now  selling  at  8 cts  per  lb.—  And  the  potatoes  will  be  fit  for  market 
in  June—  I shall  plant  eighteen  acres  of  com  common  yeald  fifty 
bush  to  the  acre—  I can  now  say  I have  a fair  start  & am  by  myself 
alone,  so  I hope  to  gain  at  least  two  thousand  this  year.—  Even  if 
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I gain  one  I shall  start  for  the  States  and  see  if  I cannot  get  along 
faster  than  here,  for  it  is  up  hill  work  without  capital;  but  with 
capital  one  can  just  pile  up  money  here  faster  than  anywhere— 
The  “Monta”  is  the  only  place  in  California  where  anything  will  be 
raised  according  to  all  appearances  as  there  has  been  no  rain  this 
year  but  the  ‘Monta’  is  moist  or  wet  enough  without  rain.—  The 
past  week  I have  ploughed  and  sowed  seven  acres  of  barley  which 
will  bring  me  at  least  forty  bush  per  acre  and  I shall  plough  one 
& */2  acres  more  tomorrow  then  I shall  be  done  sowing  barley. 
I shall  plant  fifteen  acres  of  corn—  two  of  potatoes  one  or  two  of 
beans  and  one  of  peas  besides  my  garden  and  as  the  wheat  & corn 
crop  has  not  been  sowed  on  account  of  the  drought  we  in  The  El 
Monta  must  be  the  Egypt  of  Cal.—  My  hair  is  quite  gray  my  sweet 
Ella  but  be  a good  girl  and  in  a short  time  I shall  be  at  home  or 
you  and  your  Mother  shall  come  out  where  I am—  Do  not  think 
about  me  Ella  but  about  your  pleasant  times  at  school  & how  much 
you  have  learned  & then  the  time  will  be  short  so  writ  whenever 
your  Mother  writes  and  remeber  that  your  father  always  loves  you. 

Warren  excuse  my  not  writing  for  I dont  like  to  write  when  I 
have  not  accomplished  my  object  my  love  to  your  wife  & let  me 
have  a long  letter  for  this  as  you  know  all  you  get  by  way  of 
news  is  very  precious—  Do  not  be  offended  Mother  & Mary  be- 
cause I do  not  write  directing  the  subject  to  you  for  I have  hardly 
enough  to  write  on  here  of  that  which  you  would  read  unless  it 
was  in  my  letter. 

Ever  James 


[on  verso  of  leaf] 

Monte  Cal  Paid  io 

March  20 


"9 
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Mrs  James  Clarke. 
Kennebunk, 
Me. 
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NOTES 

1.  Canch  or  kench.  The  Century  Dictionary  gives  one  definition  of  this  word  as 
“a  short  turn  or  spell  at  anything.”  Clarke  uses  the  word  as  a verb  meaning 
to  prepare  one’s  own  meals.  The  word  has  been  overlooked  by  most  com- 
pilers of  slang  dictionaries. 

2.  See  Note  1. 

3.  The  most  reasonable  explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  here  “man.”  is  an 
abbreviation  for  “manner.” 

4.  “Nowler.”  A search  has  not  revealed  the  use  of  this  name  elsewhere. 

5.  San  Pablo  Bay. 

6.  Since  Clarke  mentions  having  been  aboard  the  “Cortes,”  and  since  elsewhere 
he  states  that  he  arrived  in  April,  1854,  it  is  probable  that  he  first  arrived 
in  California  at  San  Francisco,  April  16,  1854,  on  which  day  says  the  Alta 
California  of  April  17,  the  Steamer  “Cortes”  docked  with  804  passengers, 
thirteen  days  out  from  San  Juan. 

7.  Wheat  is  in  milk  just  before  the  grains  harden  when  they  contain  a white 
juice. 

8.  Los  Guilicos. 

9.  The  explanation  of  this  place  name  is  probably  as  follows:  The  old  rancho 
of  the  Vaca  family  was  situated  approximately  at  the  place  Clarke  desig- 
nated as  Parques.  From  the  Spanish  pronunciation  of  Vaca,  i.e.  “Baca,” 
the  Americans  evolved  the  word  Barker — a name  still  retained  in  Barker’s 
Creek.  Clarke,  hearing  the  word  Baca’s,  or  Barker’s,  changed  it  by  his 
original  orthography  into  “Parques.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  Parques  may  actually  be  an  obscure  place  name. 

10.  San  Ramon. 

11.  Up  to  this  point  the  letter  was  written  from  a number  of  stopping  places 
along  the  way.  It  was  completed  at  Santa  Barbara. 

12.  From  this  point  on  the  letter  is  written  from  Los  Angeles. 

13.  From  what  is  said  elsewhere  it  is  evident  that  $5,000  is  meant. 
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Story  of  Ord’s  Survey  ° 

As  Disclosed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Archives 


C sQ-'*'G^z) 

Prepared  by  W.  W.  Robinson 


( i ) Superior  T erritorial  Government  Orders  City  Map  To  Be  Made. 

(From  Minutes  of  the  Ayuntamiento  of  June  9,  1849) 

In  view  of  a note  received  from  the  Superior  Territorial  Govern- 
ment ordering  the  making  of  a City  Map  to  serve  as  a basis  for 
granting  vacant  lots  out  of  the  unappropriated  lands  belonging  to 
the  Municipality,  Council  resolved— 

ist  That  the  said  Sup.  Gov’t  be  assured  of  the  Council’s  desire 
to  give  prompt  and  due  compliance  to  its  orders,  and  to  inform  the 
same  that  there  is  no  City  Map  in  existence  to  go  by  when  conces- 
sions of  land  are  made,  and,  furthermore,  that  there  is  no  surveyor 
in  this  Town  who  could  get  up  such  a map. 

2nd  That  this  Honorable  Body,  desiring  to  have  this  done,  re- 
quests the  Terr.  Gov’t  to  send  down  a surveyor  to  do  this  work, 
for  which  he  will  receive  pay  out  of  the  Municipal  Funds,  and 
should  they  not  suffice  by  reason  of  other  demands  having  to  be 
met,  then  he  can  be  paid  with  unappropriated  lands,  should  the 
Gov’t  give  its  consent. 

•In  Volume  XVII,  No.  4 of  the  “Quarterly,”  a short  sketch  was  given  on 
“Edward  Otho  Cresap  Ord,”  as  well  as  a copy  of  the  Ord  Map  furnished  as  a 
supplement.  It  is  regrettable  that  this  “Story  of  Ord’s  Survey”  was  not  then 
available  as  it  would  have  added  materially  to  the  interest  of  the  map  at  that 
time. — Editor. 
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3rd  That  at  the  same  time  the  Sup.  Gov’t  be  informed  that  the 
lands  of  the  Municipality  have  not  been  defined,  and  that  in  making 
land  grants  within  a perimeter  of  two  leagues  square,  the  City  has 
acted  in  the  belief  that  it  is  entitled  to  that  much  land  as  a pueblo. 
Upon  this  point  Council  begs  to  be  advised  by  the  Sup.  Gov’t  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  it  is  acting  on  proper  fines. 

Jose  del  Carmen  Lugo 
Pres. 

Juan  Sepulveda— 2nd  Alcalde 
Jose  Lopez 
Francisco  Ruiz 
J.  Temple  - Syndic 
Jesus  Guirado  - Sec. 


(2)  Appointment  of  Committee  to  Confer  With  Surveyor. 

(From  Minutes  of  the  Ayuntamiento  of  July  7,  1849) 

The  Syndic  moved  that  a Com.  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
surveyor  who  is  to  make  the  Map  of  this  City  as  to  the  means  & 
details  relating  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Syndic  himself,  together  with  Manuel  Re- 
quena,  to  whom  a notice  shall  be  sent,  act  as  such  Com.  and  report 
back  to  Council  as  to  the  result  of  their  labors. 

J.  Temple  - Syndic 


(3)  Report  of  Committee  Appointed  to  Confer  With  Surveyor. 

(From  Minutes  of  the  Ayuntamiento  of  July  18,  1849) 

The  Syndic  submitted  the  report  of  the  Com.  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  surveyor  who  came  to  make  a Map  of  this  City  and  who 
made  a proposition  embodied  in  said  report,  which  reads  as  follows: 
“Your  Com.,  encharged  by  your  Hon.  Body  with  the  duty  of 
conferring  with  Lieutenant  Ord,  the  surveyor  who  is  to  get  up  a 
map  of  this  City,  has  had  a conference  with  that  gentleman  and 
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he  offers  to  make  a Map  of  the  City  demarking  thereon,  in  a clear 
and  exact  manner,  the  boundary  lines  and  points  of  the  Municipal 
lands,  for  which  work  he  demands  a compensation  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  in  coin,  ten  lots  selected  from  among  those  demarked 
in  the  map,  and  vacant  land  to  the  extent  of  one  thousand  varas, 
in  sections  of  two  hundred  varas  each,  and  wheresoever  he  may 
choose  to  select  the  same,  or,  in  case  the  proposition  is  refused,  then 
he  wants  to  be  paid  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  in  cash. 

“Your  Comm,  finds  the  first  proposition  very  disadvantageous  to 
the  City,  because  conceding  to  the  surveyor  the  right  to  select 
not  only  the  said  ten  lots,  but  also  the  thousand  varas  of  vacant  land, 
the  City  would  deprive  itself  of  the  most  desirable  lands  and  lots 
which  some  future  day  may  bring  more  than  three  thousand  dollars, 
but  as  to  the  second  proposition,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Comm,  that  it 
is  preferable  to  the  first. 

“The  City  funds  cannot  now  defray  this  expense,  but  should 
your  Hon.  Body  deem  it  indispensable,  a loan  of  that  amount  may 
be  negotiated,  pledging  the  credit  of  the  City  Council  and  paying 
an  interest  of  one  per  centum  per  month.  This  loan  could  be  repaid 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  first  lots  disposed  of,  and  until 
such  sale  is  effected  the  payment  could  be  secured  by  mortgaging 
in  due  form  the  lots  which  the  Map  will  show  as  available.” 

The  foregoing  having  been  sufficiently  discussed,  it  was  resolved 
by  Council  that  the  same  Com.  should  make  the  following  propo- 
sition to  the  surveyor. 

“That  there  should  be  embodied  in  the  Map  all  the  land  actually 
under  cultivation  from  the  principal  water-dam  down  to  the  last 
cultivated  field  below.  As  to  the  lots  that  should  be  shown  on  the 
Map,  they  should  begin  at  the  Cemetery  and  end  with  the  house 
of  Botiller.  As  to  the  commonalty  lands  of  this  City,  the  surveyor 
should  determine  the  four  points  of  the  compass  and  taking  the 
Parish  Church  for  a center,  measure  two  leagues  in  each  cardinal 
direction.  These  lines  will  bisect  the  four  sides  of  a square  within 
which  the  lands  of  this  Municipality  will  be  contained,  the  area 
of  the  same  being  sixteen  square  leagues  and  each  side  of  the  square 
measuring  four  leagues.  And  the  surveyor  shall  receive  for  his  work 
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the  sum  of  3000  dollars  which  is  the  amount  he  asked  for,  with  the 
understanding,  however,  that  he  must  pay  his  own  help.  Further- 
more, that  the  same  Com.,  accompanied  by  the  Pres.,  be  authorized 
to  submit  a loan  of  3000,  bearing  an  interest  of  one  per  centum  per 
month  giving  as  security  such  lots  as  will  be  shown  to  be  unap- 
propriated when  the  City  Map  shall  be  finished,  the  City  reserving 
itself  the  right  to  sell  these  lots  in  the  meantime  on  three  months 
time,  which  will  enable  it  to  send  notices  to  various  points  to  the 
effect  that  these  lots  are  being  sold  to  pay  the  said  3000  and  other 
incidental  purposes. 

“Furthermore,  that  parties  intending  to  build  on  lots  previously 
granted  shall  be  governed  by  the  Map  which  is  about  to  be  made, 
and  that  such  lots  must  first  be  improved  before  their  owner  will 
be  allowed  to  speculate  on  them.” 

Council  adjourns. 

Postscript:  Resolved  that  the  Pres,  together  with  the  Com.  shall 
enter  into  a contract  with  the  surveyor  based  upon  the  condition 
above  mentioned,  and  he  shall  also  execute  the  mortgage  to  be 
created  in  connection  therewith.  Any  diff.  as  to  the  said  conditions 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Com.  who  are  herewith  empowered  to  do 
so  in  most  convenient  manner. 

(4)  Ord's  Contract  With  the  City 

Archives  Book  13,  Page  1 (in  Spanish),  Archives  Book  22,  Page  827  (in 
translation).  Date:  July  22,  1849. 

“The  officer  E.  O.  C.  Ord  binds  himself  to  survey  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  to  lay  out  streets  and  blocks,  where  there  are  no 
buildings,  from  the  Church  to  the  last  house  before  the  vineyard  of 
Celis  and  from  the  vineyards  to  the  hills;  the  streets  to  the  south- 
west of  75  feet  in  width,  and  to  each  one  (block)  112  yards,  and 
the  streets  which  run  from  the  vineyards  towards  the  hills  of  60 
feet  width  and  to  each  one  (block)  200  yards;  from  the  Church 
northerly  to  the  ravine  beyond  the  house  of  Antonio  Ygnacio  Abila; 
placing  stakes  at  each  corner  of  the  blocks  embracing  all  the  vine- 
yards, lands,  and  roads  which  are  within  two  miles  to  the  river. 
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in  a direct  line  from  the  Church  to  the  vineyard  of  Celis,  and  from 
where  these  two  miles  end  at  the  river,  he  will  follow  all  the  bank 
to  a point,  where  the  Cemetery,  and  the  uppermost  point  of  the 
lands  of  Antonio  Ygnacio  Abila  form  a direct  line. 

“All  the  above  has  to  be  measured  exactly  and  put  on  a map,  as 
it  actually  exists,  including  streets,  roads,  zanjas  outside  of  the 
fenced  land,  hills,  plazas  and  crossings,  between  the  vineyards  and 
lands. 

“Also  he  has  to  measure  and  fix  four  points,  at  two  leagues  from 
the  Church  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  which  four  points  will  serve 
to  form  the  square  of  the  municipal  lands,  each  one  of  them  (the 
points)  being  the  middle  of  the  (side)  of  the  square. 

“And  the  said  E.  O.  C.  Ord  on  complying  with  all  the  aforesaid, 
the  111.  Ayuntamiento  of  this  City  binds  (itself)  solemnly  to  deliver 
three  thousand  dollars  in  current  money,  as  compensation  of  said 
work.  It  is  understood  that  the  Ayuntamiento  will  furnish  the  lum- 
ber for  the  stakes. 

“There  shall  be  drawn  two  (copies)  of  the  tenor  of  this  contract, 
one  for  each  party. 

“Los  Angeles,  July  2 2d,  1849. 

“Jose  del  C.  Lugo  (rubric) 

“J.  Temple  (rubric). 

“E.  O.  C.  Ord, 

“Manl.  Requena  (rubric).” 

(Book  A,  Page  671,  Deeds,  Original) 


(5)  Map  Turned.  Over  to  Council 

(From  Minutes  of  the  Ayuntamiento  of  Sept.  19,  1849) 

In  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  September, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty  nine,  Council  having  convened  in 
special  session  called  at  the  instance  of  the  ‘Syndic’  for  the  purpose 
of  formally  turning  over  to  Council  the  new  City  Map  which  had 
just  been  finished,  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  the  first  of 
the  present  month  were  read  and  approved. 
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The  ‘Syndic’  thereupon  submitted  the  finished  City  map  as  well 
as  a receipt  showing  that  he  himself  had  paid  the  surveyor  the  sum 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  this  amount  being  a loan  made  by  the 
‘Syndic’  to  the  City  to  enable  it  to  pay  for  the  said  map,  the  interest 
charge  being  one  per  centum  per  month. 

The  ‘Syndic’  also  submitted  a proposition  offering  to  accept  a 
piece  of  land  lying  in  the  rear  of  his  house  and  having  the  same 
width  as  the  latter,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  high  hill,  in  lieu  of 
the  three  months’  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  per  centum  per  month 
on  the  three  thousand  dollars  loaned  the  City  for  the  new  City 
map.  Referred  to  a special  Committee  composed  of  Councilman 
Francisco  Ocampo  and  the  member  representing  the  Committee  on 
Vacant  Lands,  with  instructions  to  report  what  may  seem  right 
and  convenient  in  the  premises. 

(Signed)  Jose  del  C.  Lugo— President 
Juan  Sepulveda,  2nd  Alcalde 
Jose  Lopez 
Francisco  Ruiz 
Francisco  Ocampo 
J.  Temple,  “Syndic” 

Jesus  Guirado,  Secretary 

(The  “Syndic’s”  proposition  was  approved  at  the  next  council  meeting,  on 
September  28,  1849.  Book  4,  Page  615.) 

(6)  The  First  Auction  of  City  Lots 

(From  Minutes  of  the  Ayuntamiento  of  Nov.  6,  1849) 

Committee  report  they  have  selected  lots  to  be  sold  on  the  7th, 
has  examined  those  demarked  in  the  City  Map  & has  selected  54 
lots.  In  Block  4-5-7  & 8 in  the  lower  & Nos.  32  & 34  in  the  upper 
district. 

Syndic  proposes: 

1 st— Lots  sold  at  this  auction  must  be  paid  for  on  spot  in  silver 
or  current  money.  The  respective  title  shall  be  made  out  in  favor 
of  the  respective  purchaser  & signed  by  the  President  & Sec’y  of 
the  Council. 
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2nd— The  buyer  of  a lot  shall  have  privilege  of  securing  at  the 
same  price,  the  lot  adjoining  in  the  rear  & facing  the  parallel  street 
on  same  Blk.  If  not  taken  at  once,  this  privilege  shall  lapse. 

3rd— On  receipt  of  title  each  buyer  shall  put  down  stakes  de- 
marking his  property,  so  that  no  question  shall  arise  in  future  & 
when  ready  to  build  he  shall  abide  by  the  line  of  the  street  as  laid 
down  in  the  City  Map.  Each  lot  is  40  varas  wide  by  56  deep. 


(7)  Results  of  First  Auction 

(From  Minutes  of  the  Ayuntamiento  of  Dec.  24,  1849) 

Syndic  reports  that  auction  of  lots  produced  $2490.00  & there 
still  remains  $510  due  Temple  for  money  advanced  to  pay  for  the 
City  Map. 

(Many  subsequent  auctions  took  place  to  raise  needed  City  funds.) 


(8)  Fencing  Land  In  Conformity  With  City  Map. 

(From  Minutes  of  the  Ayuntamiento  of  Mar.  23,  1850) 

It  was  resolved  that  those  intending  to  fence  in  their  land  should 
apply  to  the  Syndic  who  will  show  them  how  to  fence  in  con- 
formity with  the  City  Map.  Also  that  every  piece  of  property 
that  since  the  new  City  Map  was  made  resulted  to  be  near  a street 
can  be  extended  up  to  the  line  of  said  street,  the  Council  to  make 

donation  of  the  strip  intervening upon  petition  to  Council 

and  inspection. 

(Thereafter  there  were  many  such  petitions  for  alignment  of 
lot  lines  with  street  lines.) 


(9)  Hansen's  Comments  on  Ord’s  Survey— Nov.  19,  186 9. 
(Archives  Book  13,  Page  5) 

“To  the  Hon.  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles:  Gentlemen: 

“In  pursuance  of  your  order  I examined  the  survey  of  Frank 
Lecouvreur  of  Charity  and  Twelfth  Streets,  and  the  survey  of  Mr. 
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Lothar  Seebold  of  Block  21,  fronting  on  Charity  Street  and  Sixth 
Street,  all  within  the  limits  of  Ord’s  Survey. 

“I  find  that  both  surveyors  took  for  starting  points  of  their 
respective  surveys,  stone  monuments  reputed  to  be  “Ord’s  Rocks.” 
I knew  from  numerous  surveys  and  measurements,  within  the  limits 
of  Ord’s  Survey,  that  these  same  reputed  “Ord’s  Rocks,”  are  placed 
in  an  irregular  manner,  neither  conforming  to  uniform  directions 
and  distances  of  the  Blocks,  nor  marking  in  right  lines  Streets  of 
the  same  width  and  directions. 

“I  learn  from  Col.  J.  J.  Warner,  that  he  is  in  possession  of  a letter 
from  Genl.  Ord,  in  which  that  gentleman  states  that  he  had  not  set 
any  rocks  to  mark  his  survey,  because  the  City  failed  to  supply 
him  with  the  necessary  means.  I learn  also,  that  the  said  rocks  were 
set  by  John  Temple. 

“The  map  of  Ord’s  Survey  states  that  the  direction  of  Main 
Street  South  and  North  of  the  Church  according  to  the  magnetic 
needle  and  the  variation  of  the  same  at  the  time  of  the  survey; 
but  does  not  state  neither  width  of  streets  nor  the  dimensions  of 
the  Blocks.  There  are  no  field  notes  of  Ord’s  Survey  on  record. 

“The  only  evidence  of  the  width  of  the  streets  and  dimensions  of 
the  Blocks,  I find  in  the  contract  between  the  Ayuntamiento  and 
E.  O.  C.  Ord  for  the  survey  of  the  City  of  date  July  2,  1849,  which 
is  on  record  in  the  County  Clerk’s  Office.  In  said  contract  it  is 
stipulated,  that  the  streets  running  South  Westerly  shall  be  75  feet 
wide  and  1 1 2 yards  apart,  and  the  streets  running  from  the  vine- 
yards towards  the  hills  shall  be  60  feet  wide  and  200  yards  apart. 

“I  find  that  the  Surveyors  Lecouvreur  and  Seebold  made  the 
streets  running  Southwesterly  80  feet  instead  of  75  feet  wide,  and 
the  Blocks  between  them  no  yards  in  place  of  112  yards  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  surveying  contract  above  referred  to. 

“Whereas  there  remains  at  present  nothing  to  guide  the  surveyor 
in  laying  out  lots  and  streets  except  the  old  map  in  which  the 
direction  of  Main  Street,  the  mode  of  subdivision  of  Blocks  and 
some  objects  on  Main  Street  are  laid  down,  and  the  above  mentioned 
contract,  in  which  the  dimensions  of  Streets  and  Blocks  are  pre- 
scribed; I recommend  that  the  City  may  employ  a surveyor  to  lay 
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out,  and  mark  with  posts  or  stones  in  a permanent  manner  the  cor- 
ners of  the  Blocks  of  Ord’s  Survey  in  conformity  to  the  old  map 
and  the  dimensions  fixed  in  the  contract.” 

Most  respectfully, 

George  Hansen. 

Los  Angeles 
Nov.  19,  1869 


(10)  Lecouvreur's  Comments  on  Ord’s  Survey— April  20,  1870. 

(Archives  Book  11,  Page  154) 

“This  survey  was  made  by  Order  of  the  City  in  the  fall  of  1 849, 
if  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  and  had  for  its  purpose  the  sub- 
division of  two  tracts  of  city  lands,  into  rectangular  blocks  and 
lots,  one  of  them  being  south  of  First  Street  and  West  of  Main, 
the  other  and  smaller  one,  north  of  Short  and  likewise  West  of 
Main  Street. 

“It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  certain  rocks,  not  marked  but 
easily  recognizable  by  shape  and  quality,  were  original  corner  monu- 
ments of  that  survey.  This  supposition  has  however  been  recently 
dispelled  by  a communication  from  General  Ord  to  a private  party, 
wherein  in  answer  to  inquiry,  he  states  that  the  city  not  furnishing 
in  time  with  the  proper  corner  monuments,  he  was  compelled  to 
content  himself  with  marking  his  survey  by  temporary  stakes. 
Thus  absolutely  no  indication  at  all  exists  where  this  survey  (so 
often  referred  to  in  the  records)  or  any  part  thereof,  was  actually 
located  in  the  field.  Further:  no  plan  or  other  documentary  evidence 
exists  of  this  survey,  except  the  “Official  map”  above  referred  to, 
from  which  no  information  can  be  derived,  except  the  running 
numbers  of  Lots  and  Blocks,  the  amount  of  Lots  contained  in  each 
Block,  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  As  some  of  the  deeds  of 
record,  described  by  the  proper  numbers  of  Ord’s  survey,  state 
however  the  dimensions  of  the  Lots  be  120  by  165  feet  deep,  the 
size  of  the  regular  Blocks  has  been  inferred  to  be  600  by  3 30  feet, 
and  they  have  been  so  measured,  or  pretended  to  be  measured, 
while  the  streets  have  been  traditionally  reported  to  be  80  feet 
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wide  for  those  running  in  a northerly  and  southerly,  and  60  feet 
wide  for  those  running  in  and  easterly  and  westerly  direction. 

“My  own  experience  as  a surveyor  warrants  me  however  in 
the  belief,  that  this  assumption  of  width  of  street  is  incorrect,  for 
I have  come  in  more  than  one  instance  upon  traces  of  old  surveys, 
especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  made  soon  after  the 
Original  survey  by  Ord,  when  some  of  the  original  marks  may  be 
presumed  to  still  have  had  existence,  which  do  not  tally  at  all  with 
the  figures  given  above,  and  raise  the  presumption  that  either  the 
streets  or  the  Blocks  were  not  that  wide.  Probably  the  former 
was  the  case. 

“Now  in  the  absence  of  proper  evidence  from  which  to  deduce 
distances  and  especially  directions,  and  with  the  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  old  landmarks,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  often  incom- 
petent and  careless  surveyors,  who  had  no  interest  in  the  work 
except  the  poor  pittance  which  they  were  paid  for  their  labor, 
and  which  latter  in  consequence  they  tried  to  get  through  with 
as  rapidly  as  possible— in  the  course  of  time  have  done  the  rest. 

“We  now  find  ourselves  in  midst  of  a maze  of  lines  conflicting, 
overlapping  and  intersecting  each  other,  at  all  sorts  of  angles  and 
curves  in  such  a manner,  that  it  has  become  utterly  impossible  for 
a surveyor  even  to  approximate  the  location  of  any  line,  let  alone 
to  permanently  fix  it.  On  a previous  occasion  I have  already  stated 
to  you,  and  I repeat  it  here  as  forcibly  illustrating  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  that  I will  undertake  to  shift  any  street  or  lot  line  in 
the  “Ord’s  Survey”  from  where  it  may  be  now,  io  feet  and  even 
more,  in  any  desired  direction,  if  the  choice  of  the  so-called  “Ord’s 
rock”  from  which  to  take  my  start,  is  left  to  me;  for  one  of  which 
rocks  as  good  authority  may  be  claimed  as  for  the  other.” 

“In  the  transfer  of  deeds  of  property  which  we  find  of  record, 
reference  is  frequently  made,  either  to  the  “Official  Map”  of  the 
city  on  file  in  the  Mayor’s  office  or  the  property  is  described  by 
number  of  Lot  and  Block  of  a survey  called  “Ord’s  Survey,”  refer- 
ence being  likewise  to  the  aforesaid  Map.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Mayor’s  Office  a very  dirty  and  ragged  map  may  be  found,  com- 
posed of  several  small  sheets  of  paper  cut  into  shapes  to  fit  each 
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other  and  pasted  together,  which  pretends  to  be  a representation 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  as  it  was  some  twenty  years  ago.  This 
map  has  traces  of  having  once  been  drawn  with  great  care  and  by 
a thoroughly  competent  draftsman,  but  it  is  utterly  valueless  as  a 
record,  since  it  contains  not  a single  word  or  figure  which  refers 
to  dimensions,  corners,  distances,  landmarks,  starting  points,  or  in 
fact  anything  that  may  be  of  service,  or  even  give  the  smallest  hint 
to  a surveyor  in  attempting  relocations.  Moreover  this  map  is  drawn 
on  such  an  exceedingly  small  scale,  that  even  according  to  it  posi- 
tive correctness  and  accuracy  in  all  details,  the  rough  expedient  of 
deducing  distances  by  the  application  of  a scale  could  not  be 
resorted  to,  since  the  finest  dash  of  a straight  line  pen  would  repre- 
sent some  3 or  4 feet  in  width,  and  an  hardly  perceptible  dot  cover 
an  area  in  the  field  of  from  9 to  10  square  feet. 

“I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  this  map  once  contained  all 
the  required  details  in  the  form  of  marginal  remarks,  but  that  these 
were  cut  off— to  reduce  the  map  to  a more  handy  size  as  is  claimed 
—by  some  officious  intermeddler.  If  so,  and  this  act  of  vandalism 
was  not  prompted  by  a malicious  design  to  create  inextricable  con- 
fusion, to  further  selfish  ends,  it  would  certainly  crown  the  stupidity 
of  a full  grown  baboon.  Let  the  cause  of  this  irreparable  loss,  how- 
ever, be  what  it  may,  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  this  so 
called  official  map,  is  as  utterly  useless  to  the  surveyor  as  so  much 
waste  paper.” 


(All  the  above  is  part  of  a report  by  Franz  Lecouvreur — County  Surveyor — 
April  20,  1870.) 
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Pasadena’s  First  Owner 

As  Disclosed  by  The  Expediente  for  The  Rancho  San  Pascual 


By  W.  W.  Robinson 


Editor’s  Note:  The  Juan  Marine  herein  mentioned  was  the  2nd  husband  of  Dona 
Eulalia  Perez  de  Guillen,  the  famous  “Centenarian”  of  San  Gabriel  Mission, 
who  had  held  the  San  Pascual  for  some  time  before  her  husband  applied  for  a 
legal  grant.  The  Los  Angeles  Census  of  1836  shows  her  age  to  be  sixty  years  and 
her  husband  Don  Juan  Mariner  to  be  seventy-two  in  the  year  1836,  which  of 
course  blasts  the  myth  that  has  been  built  up  about  her  great  age,  reputed  by 
many  writers  to  have  been  142  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  1878. 

Again  in  the  Los  Angeles  Census  of  1844,  after  her  second  husband  had  died, 
she  gives  her  age  as  55.  It  is  quite  evident  that  she,  nor  no  one  else  really  knew 
how  old  she  was,  though  careful  deductions  from  known  historical  facts  would 
show  that  she  was  about  102  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

The  portrait  used  to  illustrate  this  article  was  loaned  from  the  Bancroft  Col- 
lection at  Berkeley,  an  actual  photograph  of  the  old  lady  in  the  1870’s. 

J^rp^  he  early  story  of  San  Pascual  Rancho,  within  whose  boun- 
I daries  Pasadena  lies,  is  disclosed  in  the  following  copy  of  the 
Jl  transcript  of  the  proceedings  leading  up  to  and  including  the 
first  Mexican  grant  of  the  ranch.  The  first  owner  is  shown  to  be 
Juan  Marine,  also  written  as  “Juan  Mariner.”  The  transcript,  as 
translated,  is  the  possession  of  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  Los  Angeles,  with  whose  permission  it  is  presented.  The 
translation  itself  cannot  be  checked  as  the  original  expediente,  like 
the  other  expedientes  of  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  periods,  was 
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From  the  Bancroft  Collection 
University  of  California 

DONA  EULALIA  PEREZ  DE  GUILLEN  DE  MARINE 
THE  FIRST  HOLDER  OF  RANCHO  SAN  PASCUAL 


Pasadena’s  First  Owner 


destroyed  by  the  San  Francisco  fire  of  1906.*  The  manuscript  now 
published  should  help  to  clear  up  some  of  the  legends  that  have  arisen 
about  Pasadena. 

The  failure  of  Marine,  San  Pascual’s  first  owner,  and  of  his  heirs, 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  threw  the  property  open 
to  “denouncement”  by  others.  Jose  Perez  and  Enrique  Sepulveda 
obtained  the  second  grant,  and  after  their  death  the  ranch  went  to 
Manuel  Garfias  who  received  the  third  and  final  Mexican  grant. 
Garfias’  title  was  upheld  by  the  United  States  Land  Commission 
and  he  received  the  patent. 

W.  W.  Robinson. 


Editor's  Note:  The  original  expedientes  were  not  burned  in  the  San  Francisco 
fire  of  1906  as  was  long  supposed — but  were  damaged  to  some  extent,  many  being 
charred  badly  on  the  edges — for  years  their  whereabouts  was  unknown — but 
they  are  now  safely  housed  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Jurisdiction  of  the  Year  1833 

Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PLACE  NAMED 
RINCON  DE  SAN  PASCUAL 
SOLICITED  BY  DON  JUAN  MARINER 

To  the  Hon.,  the  Commandant  General: 

I,  Juan  Mariner,  a retired  Lieutenant  of  Artillery  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mexico,  now  in  Upper  California  and  a resident  of  the  Mis- 
sion of  San  Gabriel,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  by  the  floods 
of  the  year  1831  an  orchard  in  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  I went 
to  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel  with  the  Rev.  Father  Sanchez  that  he 
might  do  me  the  favor  of  giving  me  a parcel  of  land  for  cultivation, 
build  a house  and  keep  there  my  live-stock  and  he  informed  me  that 
whenever  the  Indians  agreed  to  it  he  would  be  ready,  whereupon 
the  (Indian)  Alcaldes  met  and  said  it  was  all  right  and  the  tract 
would  be  given  to  me.  The  Rev.  Father  told  them  that  it  would  not 
be  for  one  or  two  years  but  forever  and  they  answered  that  it  was 
all  right  and  they  made  preparations  to  measure  the  lands  and  give 
me  the  place  named  El  Rincon  de  San  Pascual  to  the  extent  of  three 
leagues  round  about  to  keep  my  cattle  where  I drove  it  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Sergeant  stationed  at  said  Mission  as  also  the  tract  where 
the  house  is  located  together  with  the  garden  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  steps  in  width  by  three  hundred  in  length. 

I ask  and  pray  your  Honor  to  grant  me  the  place  I solicit  as  a 
favor  I hope  to  receive. 

Juan  Marine 

July  15th,  1833. 


Marginal  Decree. 

San  Gabriel,  September  12,  1833. 

Let  the  Rev.  Friar  Tomas  Estenaga  Minister  of  this  Mission  make 
his  report  hereon. 
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To  the  Hon.,  the  Commandant  General: 

There  is  no  obstacle  to  the  grant  solicited  by  the  petitioner,  Juan 
Mariner,  a retired  Lieutenant  of  Artillery. 

Friar  Tomas  Estenaga. 


Marginal  Decree. 

Monterey,  November  26th,  1833. 

In  conformity  with  the  laws  in  the  matter  let  the  Ayuntamiento 
of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  report  if  the  applicant  in  this  instance 
has  the  requisite  qualifications  to  be  considered  in  his  petition;  if 
the  land  he  solicits  lies  within  the  twenty  leagues  from  the  frontiers 
or  ten  leagues  from  the  littoral  mentioned  in  the  law  of  the  18th 
August,  1824;  if  it  is  irrigable,  arable  or  pasture  land;  if  it  appertains 
to  any  private  person,  pueblo  or  corporation,  with  everything  else 
he  may  deem  condusive  to  elucidate  the  matter.  When  this  is  done 
the  record  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Alcalde  of  said  Pueblo  before 
whom  the  party  of  Don  Juan  Marine  with  the  previous  summons 
will  produce  the  evidence  of  three  competent  witnesses  who  shall 
be  interrogated  upon  the  following  points: 

1 st.  If  the  applicant  is  a Mexican  citizen;  if  he  is  married  and  has 
children;  if  he  is  of  good  conduct;  if  he  has  served  the  nation  in 
the  army. 

2nd.  If  the  land  he  solicits  belongs  to  any  private  person,  mission, 
pueblo,  or  corporation;  if  it  is  irrigable,  arable  or  pasture  land  and 
what  may  be  the  extent  thereof. 

3rd.  If  the  Petitioner  has  cattle  to  stock  it  with  or  the  means  of 
acquiring  it;  if  it  is  certain  he  has  been  in  possession  of  it  and 
how  long. 

When  these  proceedings  shall  have  been  had  let  the  record  be 
returned  for  the  decision  thereon. 

The  Hon.  the  Superior  Chief  of  the  territory,  General  of  Brigade, 
Don  Jose  Figueroa,  thus  ordered,  decreed  and  signed  which  I attest. 

Jose  Figueroa 

Agustin  V.  Zamorano,  Secy. 
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FOURTH  SEAL  OFFICIAL 

Provisionally  authorized  by  the  office  of  the  Maritime  Custom 
House  of  Monterey,  Upper  California  for  the  biennial  years  1832- 
1833. 

Figueroa  Rafael  Gonzalez. 


Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  Dec.  28th,  1833. 

In  session  of  yesterday  this  Illustrious  Ayuntamiento  in  conformity 
with  the  foregoing  decree  of  the  Hon.  the  Political  Chief  of  the 
territory,  ordered  that  a report  be  made  stating  that  Don  Juan 
Marine,  a Spaniard  by  birth  has  the  requisite  qualifications  required 
by  law  to  be  considered  in  his  petition,  for,  besides  the  fact  of  his 
having  resided  about  forty  years  in  this  territory,  he  has  rendered 
various  services  in  favor  of  the  country,  conducting  himself  honor- 
ably; that  the  land  he  solicits  does  not  lie  within  the  twenty  leagues 
from  the  frontiers  nor  within  the  ten  leagues  from  the  littoral,  but 
that  it  comprises  irrigable,  arable  and  pasture  land  and  appertains 
to  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel  and  for  the  purposes  that  may  be 
convenient. 

I sign  as  president  of  the  said  corporation  together  with  the  secre- 
tary thereof. 

Jose  Antonio  Carrillo 
Vicente  Moraga,  Secy. 

In  the  Pueblo  of  Our  Lady  of  Los  Angeles,  territory  of  Upper 
California,  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1834. 

I,  Jose  Perez,  Constitutional  Alcalde,  with  the  previous  summons 
as  ordered  by  the  foregoing  decree  of  the  Hon.  Political  Chief, 
caused  to  appear  before  me  and  the  assistant  witnesses  in  default 
of  a notary  public,  Don  Juan  Marine  who  presented  the  qualified 
competent  witnesses,  citizens  Maximo  Alanis,  Manuel  Moreno  and 
Jose  Manual  Silvas  and  having  questioned  them  according  to  the 
aforesaid  decree  answered  unanimiously  that  they  know  Don  Juan 
Marine  to  be  a native  of  the  Province  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  married 
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to  a woman  of  this  country  by  whom  he  had  a large  family;  that  his 
conduct  during  the  forty  years  they  have  known  him  has  been 
irreproachable;  that  most  of  that  time  they  knew  him  to  have  served 
the  nation  in  the  army  until  he  was  retired  with  the  grade  of  Lieu- 
tenant; that  the  lands  he  solicits  appertains  to  the  Mission  of  San 
Gabriel  and  is  arable  and  pasture  land,  lying  in  the  shape  of  a triangle 
extending  on  the  side  of  the  North  and  on  the  East  one  league  (each 
way)  and  on  the  South  one  league  and  one-half;  that  they  know  he 
has  been  in  possession  of  it  since  the  year  1833  and  in  proof  of  the 
truth  the  foresaid  witnesses  signed  the  foregoing  declaration  with 
me  and  the  assistant  witnesses  and  as  citizens  Maximo  Alanis  and 
Jose  Manuel  Silvas  knew  not  how  to  write  each  one  made  a cross. 

Done  in  the  foresaid  Pueblo  on  the  same  day,  month  and  year. 

Jose  Perez. 

Asst.  Vicente  Moraga.  Asst.  Antonia  Ma.  Osio 

Manuel  Moreno. 

Jose  Manuel  Silvas  (X)  Maximo  Alanis  (X) 

Monterey,  May  6th,  1834. 

In  view  of  the  petition  at  the  head  of  this  record  of  proceedings 
the  report  of  the  municipal  authority  of  the  Pueblo  de  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Los  Angeles,  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Mission  of 
San  Gabriel,  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  with  everything  else  which 
was  properly  considered  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  in  the  matter,  the  meritorious  Lieutenant,  Don 
Juan  Marine  is  hereby  declared  owner  in  fee  of  the  land  known 
by  the  name  of  Rincon  de  San  Pascual,  bounded  by  the  Mission  of 
San  Gabriel,  the  Sierra  and  Arroyo  Seco,  subject  to  the  conditions 
that  may  be  stipulated. 

Let  the  corresponding  title  be  issued:  let  it  be  recorded  in  the 
respective  book  and  let  this  record  be  forwarded  to  the  Exct.  the 
Territorial  Deputation  for  the  approval  thereof,  after  which  the 
interested  party  to  whom  this  decree  shall  be  made  known  will 
present  anew  his  title  for  the  ratification  thereof. 

The  Hon.  Don  Jose  Figueroa,  General  of  Brigade,  Commandant 
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General,  Inspector  and  Superior  Political  Chief  of  the  Territory  of 
Upper  California,  thus  ordered,  decreed  and  signed  which  I attest. 

Jose  Figueroa 

Agustin  V.  Zamorano,  Secy. 

To  His  Excellency: 

The  committee  on  vacant  lands  has  examined  the  record  of  pro- 
ceedings instituted  at  the  instance  of  Juan  Mariner  who  solicited 
the  place  named  Rincon  de  San  Pascual  and  finding  no  objection 
whatever  thereto,  it  being  in  conformance  with  the  law  of  the  1 8th 
August,  1824,  and  with  the  article  5th  of  the  regulations  of  the  21st 
November,  1828,  the  said  committee  offers  to  your  Excellency’s 
deliberation  the  following  proposition: 

The  concession  is  approved  which  was  made  in  favor  of  Citizen 
Juan  Mariner  for  the  place  named  Rincon  de  San  Pascual  granted 
on  the  1 8th  February,  1835. 

Jose  Castro. 

Monterey,  August  28th,  1835. 


August  29th,  1835. 

In  session  of  this  day  the  Exct.,  the  Deputation  approved  the  fore- 
going opinion  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  record  of  proceedings  be 
forwarded  to  the  Superior  Political  Chief  for  the  conclusion  thereof. 

Jose  Castro. 

Jose  Maria  Maldonado,  Secy. 


Jose  Figueroa,  General  of  Brigade  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  Com- 
mandant General,  Inspector  and  Superior  Chief  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia: 

Whereas,  Don  Juan  Mariner,  a meritorious  Lieutenant,  has  so- 
licited for  his  personal  benefit  and  that  of  his  family  the  tract  of 
land  known  by  the  name  of  Rincon  de  San  Pascual,  bounded  by  the 
Mission  of  San  Gabriel,  the  Sierra  and  Arroyo  Seco;  the  proper 
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proceedings  and  investigations  having  previously  been  had  agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  and  regulations  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  on  me  conferred  in  the  name  of  the  Mexican  Nation  I 
have  thought  proper  by  a decree  of  the  6th  May  last  to  grant  to  the 
foresaid  Don  Juan  Mariner  the  above  mentioned  tract  of  land  of 
El  Rincon  de  San  Pascual,  declaring  it  his  property  by  the  present 
letters,  understanding  the  said  concession  in  entire  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  subject  to  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  Exct.  the  Territorial  Deputation  and  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, and  under  the  following  conditions: 

i st.  That  he  will  submit  to  the  conditions  that  may  be  stipulated 
by  the  regulations  to  be  framed  for  the  distribution  of  vacant  lands 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  neither  the  grantee  nor  his  heirs  shall  divide 
nor  alienate  the  land  hereby  granted  to  him  nor  subject  it  to  rent, 
entail,  bond,  mortgage,  nor  other  encumbrance  even  though  it  were 
for  a charitable  cause,  nor  convey  it  in  morte  main. 

2nd.  He  may  enclose  it  without  detriment  to  the  crossways,  roads 
and  servitudes.  He  will  enjoy  it  freely  and  exclusively,  putting  it 
to  the  use  or  cultivation  that  may  suit  him  best,  but  before  the  end 
of  one  year  at  the  furthest  he  shall  build  a house  and  it  shall  be 
inhabited. 

3rd.  When  the  ownership  shall  have  been  confirmed  to  him  he 
will  request  the  proper  magistrate  to  give  him  the  juridical  posses- 
sion in  virtue  of  this  title  whereby  the  boundaries  shall  be  marked 
out,  at  the  limits  whereof  he  shall  set  besides  the  land  marks,  some 
fruit  or  forest  trees  of  some  utility. 

4th.  The  land  of  which  donation  is  hereby  made  to  him  is  of  the 
extent  of  three  and  one-half  square  leagues,  little  more  or  less,  as 
explained  by  the  map  annexed  to  the  record  of  proceedings.  The 
magistrate  who  may  give  the  possession  will  cause  it  to  be  meas- 
ured agreeably  to  the  ordinance  for  the  marking  of  boundaries,  the 
surplus  which  may  result  in  favor  of  the  nation  remaining  for  con- 
venient purposes. 

5th.  If  he  contravene  these  conditions  he  shall  forfeit  his  right 
to  the  land  and  it  shall  be  open  to  denouncement  by  another  party. 

In  consequence  I order  that  the  present  serving  as  his  title  and 
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holding  it  as  firm  and  valid  it  be  recorded  in  the  corresponding  book 
and  be  delivered  to  the  interested  party  for  his  security  and  further 
purposes. 

Given  in  Monterey  on  the  18th  February,  1835. 

Jose  Figueroa. 

Agustin  V.  Zamorano,  Secy. 

This  title  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  grants  of  land  leaf  63,  No.  61 
on  file  in  the  Secretary’s  office  under  my  charge. 

Monterey,  February  18,  1835. 

Zamorano. 


August  27th,  1835. 

In  session  of  this  day  the  Exct.  the  Deputation  ordered  the  record 
to  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  vacant  lands. 

Figueroa. 

Jose  Maria  Maldonado,  Secy. 
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Abel  Stearns 

On  the  California  & Los  Angeles 

Archives 


by  W.  W.  Robinson 


The  following  testimony  of  Abel  Stearns,  given  at  Los  Angeles  on  November  12, 
1852,  before  United  States  Land  Commissioner  H.  Hall,  on  behalf  of  Maria  Rita 
Valdez,  claimant  to  Rancho  Rodeo  de  las  Aguas,  Case  No.  478,  is  a first-hand 
account  of  what  happened  to  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  archives  of  California 
and  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles: 

My  name  is  Abel  Stearns,  my  age  is  fifty  four  years  and  I 
reside  in  Los  Angeles  and  have  lived  in  California  over 
twenty-three  years.  ...  In  1843  the  archives  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  California  were  at  Monterey  as  I believe.  They  were 
brought  here  in  1845.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  left  in  Monterey. 
In  1846  when  Commodore  Stockton  took  possession  of  this  place, 
they  were  boxed  up  and  deposited  at  the  house  of  Don  Luis  Vignes, 
in  this  City.  Com.  Stockton  not  finding  the  archives,  published  an 
order  to  have  them  delivered  up  to  him— by  whoever  might  have 
them  in  their  possession.  They  were  delivered  up  to  him— as  I have 
understood,  and  he  took  them  to  San  Pedro  and  thence  to  Monterey. 
Micheltorena  was  at  this  place  and  acted  as  governor  here  from 
October  1842  to  sometime  in  the  summer  of  1843,  when  he  left 
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and  went  to  Monterey.  I do  not  recollect  who  acted  as  his  Secretary 
at  this  place.  I cannot  tell  how  the  papers  which  accumulated  here 
were  kept  or  by  whom.  I think  Micheltorena  was  at  the  house  of 
Vicente  Sanchez  a short  time  when  he  first  came  to  this  place  and 
that  he  afterwards  lived  in  the  house  now  used  as  the  Bella  Union 
Hotel.  I do  not  recollect  that  he  had  an  office  separate  from  his 
place  of  residence.  Commodore  Stockton  came  to  this  place  with 
his  force  about  the  ioth  of  Jany.  1847.  As  he  was  approaching 
many  families  in  this  town  left  the  place  and  went  to  various  places 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  invading  force.  There  were  about  that 
time  several  houses  broken  open  which  had  been  left  by  their  pre- 
vious occupants.  The  archives  of  this  Pueblo  were  hid  away  when 
the  Americans  first  approached  in  August  1846  and  they  were 
afterwards  in  the  hands  of  Flores  while  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Californians  in  October,  November  and  December  of  that  year. 
They  again  disappeared  and  nothing  was  known  of  them  by  the 
public  until  1 849,  when  they  appeared  in  boxes  in  the  possession  of 
the  Priest  of  this  place  who  gave  notice  to  the  Alcalde  that  they 
had  been  left  at  his  home,  and  the  Alcalde,  Jose  del  Carmen  Lugo, 
took  charge  of  them.  I came  in  as  Alcalde  on  the  first  of  January 
1850.  They  were  turned  over  to  me  without  an  index  or  my  know- 
ing of  what  they  consisted.  By  an  order  of  the  Ayuntamiento  I was 
authorized  to  employ  a person  to  make  an  index,  and  arrange  them 
which  was  done.  Many  of  the  most  useful  documents  were  found 
to  be  missing,  particularly  the  public  documents  relative  to  posses- 
sions and  concessions  of  the  town  lands  and  other  records,  called 
the  Protocolo  or  books  of  records.  . . . 

Sworn  and  Subscribed,  Abel  Steams, 

before  me  Hiland  Hall 
Comr. 


Note:  As  most  of  our  members  know  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  sponsoring  the  translation  of  the  old  Los  Angeles  Archives  under  the 
W.P.A.,  so  we  have  selected  one  of  the  interesting  items  recently  translated  from 
those  Archives  mentioned  by  Abel  Stearns,  and  are  reproducing  it  here  to  illus- 
trate the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  American  Pioneers  in  pursuing  their  live- 
lihood in  Mexican  California. — Editor. 
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Angeles,  January  9,  1843 

Not  having  the  power  in  this 
Prefectura  to  grant  the  license 
solicited,  I send  same  with  the 
respective  information  for  the 
Superior  consideration  of  your 
Excellency,  Senor  Gobernador, 
to  whatever  purpose  your  Excel- 
lency finds  convenient. 

Arguello 


January  1843 
No.  26 

Senor  Prefecto  de  este  Distrito 

I,  Juan  J.  Warner,  resident  of 
this  place,  appear  before  you  to 
state,  that  I am  of  a mind  to  go 
to  the  islands  of  Santa  Catalina 
and  Santa  Barbara,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  procuring  a few  pelts  and 
some  seal  oil,  also  some  pelts  of 
wild  goats,  and  in  order  to  make 
said  expedition,  which  will  last 
approximately  fifteen  days,  I 
very  humbly  beg  of  you  to  give 
me  the  permit  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 

I swear  that  my  petition  is 
honest  and  without  malice,  and 
that  I am  conformable  to  all  re- 
quirements. 

I beg  of  you  to  accept  this 
common  paper  for  lack  of  the 
legally  sealed. 

Angeles,  January  7,  1843 

Juan  J.  Warner. 


Your  Excellency: 

In  conformity  with  aforesaid  decree. 
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Most  Excellent  Senor  Gobemador: 

As  the  applicant  is  not  naturalized,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  law  which  are  granted  only  to  citizens  in  the  matter  of  the 
fishing  he  wishes  to  do;  nevertheless,  if  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  married  to  a daughter  of  the  country  and  has  been  a resi- 
dent here  for  some  time,  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  grant  his 
petition,  it  should  be  under  the  following  conditions: 

1—  That  he  pay  for  each  otter  skin  four  reales,  as  is  provided  in 
the  regulations  governing  public  properties  and  arbitrary  taxes. 

2—  For  seal  skins  two  reales  each,  as  they  are  of  less  value  than 
those  of  otter. 

3—  For  goat  skins,  one  real  each,  as  the  actual  price  in  this  place 
is  three  reales. 

He  must  present  himself  at  the  Prefecture  of  this  District  when 
the  fifteen  days  have  elapsed  to  pay  into  the  Municipal  treasury  the 
above-mentioned  taxes. 

The  statements  above  made  I leave  with  your  Excellency’s  Secre- 
tary for  your  Superior  disposal. 


Angeles,  January  14,  1843 
Manuel  Jimeno 

(R) 
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Taxes  and 

Consolidation  of  City  and  County 

An  Early  Mass  Meeting 

<?£L*-Qt3 

By  J.  Gregg  Layne 


For  more  than  fifty  years  the  consolidation  of  Los  Angeles 
City  and  County  Governments  has  been  agitated  for  the 
reduction  of  ever-mounting  taxes.  Recently  the  interesting 
old  petition,  which  we  are  reproducing,  was  discovered  in  its  origi- 
nal form  among  the  effects  of  the  late  Dr.  Bernhard  R.  Baumgardt. 

We  feel  that  in  view  of  the  very  vital  subject  of  taxes  and  more 
taxes,  that  face  us  at  this  time — this  petition  of  forty-six  years  ago 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us.  It  is  especially  interesting,  historically, 
on  account  of  the  many  names  of  early  prominent  pioneers  attached 
thereto. 


MASS  MEETING  OF  TAX  PAYERS 
A Public  Meeting  of  Tax  Payers  of  this  City  is  hereby  called 
for  Saturday,  November  26th,  1891,  at  ARMORY  HALL,  corner 
Sixth  and  Broadway,  at  8 o’clock  P.M.  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  advisability  of  amending  our  CITY  CHARTER,  and 
obtaining  other  legislation  with  a view  of  consolidating  such  of 
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our  CITY  and  COUNTY  offices  as  may  admit  of  the  same,  of  re- 
organizing the  City  Fire  and  Police  Departments  permanently  out 
of  machine  or  party  politics;  and  of  cutting  down  City  expenses, 
and  otherwise  lessening  public  expenditures,  and  the  consideration 
of  such  other  matters  as  will  benefit  the  TAX  PAYERS  of  the  City. 

Signed:  g.  j.  Griffith  h.  c.  lichtenberger  e.  c.  bosbyshell 


JOHN  G.  DOWNEY 

D.  BURBANK 

WM.  BOSBYSHELL 

O.  W.  KRAUSE 

J.  B.  LANHERSHIM 

A.  D.  CHILDS 

LOUIS  MESMER 

RICHd.  GREEN 

W.  H.  WORKMAN 

L.  W.  FRENCH 

D.  K.  EDWARDS 

JOHN  M.  C.  MARBLE 

C.  GANAHL 

T.  W.  BROTHERTON 

S.  W.  LITTLE 

ROBT.  S.  BAKER 

G.  D.  STIMSON 

ABBOT  KINNEY 

JNO.  F.  HUMPHREYS  L.  N.  BREED 

ROBERT  M.  GARVIN 

JOHN  S.  GRIFFIN 

GEO.  W.  KNOX 

J.  M.  DAVIES 

F.  C.  HOWES 

CHAS.  FORMAN 

D.  SCHIECK 

GEO.  H.  BONEBRAKE 

J.  BIXBY 

L.  J.  ROSE 

P.  BEAUDRY 

G.  J.  DALTON 

JACOBY  BROS. 

WILLIAM  HUNTER 

W.  F.  DALTON 

E.  W.  MC  DONALD 

WM.  MOORE 

M.  T.  ALLEN 

JOHN  BRYSON,  SR. 

J.  M.  GRIFFITH 

V.  E.  FARMER 

R.  G.  LUNT 

JAMES  CUZNER 

F.  L.  WI 

L.  BIXBY 

J.  L.  MURPHY 

J.  C.  MICHENER 

A.  K.  CRAWFORD 

E.  F.  KYSOR 

H.  H.  CROSS 

H.  W.  MILLS 

M.  G.  MC  KEON 

S.  GRANT 

A.  M.  HOEGH 

J.  T.  SHEWARD 

J.  W.  MC  CANN 

R.  B.  LORELL 

A.  W.  HUTTON 

P.  T.  LUDWICK 

A.  J.  BRADISH 
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By  Lurene  H.  Bentley 


One  of  the  pleasures  enjoyed  by  members  and  friends  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  is  the  yearly 
trek  to  places  of  interest  scattered  over  our  southland.  It 
has  often  been  stated,  in  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  literature,  that 
one  could  take  a pleasurable  and  different  journey  every  day  for  a 
month  and  not  see  all  of  the  interesting  places  in  and  near  Los 
Angeles.  This  should  read  historical  spots,  where  our  history  has 
been  lived  and  where  stand  today,  in  sometimes  semi-decay,  though 
often  in  full  and  beautiful  restoration,  original  examples  of  Cali- 
fornia’s early  day  architecture.  Homes  and  missions  we  can  repeople, 
in  our  mind’s  eye,  with  the  gracious  and  generous  Spanish  Dons 
and  their  extensive  families  and  the  kindly  Padres  with  their  Indian 
neophytes. 

The  seventy-five  mile  trek  of  June,  1937,  was  most  enlightening. 
Starting  at  Rancho  de  los  Encinos,  on  El  Camino  Real  (Ventura 
State  Highway),  where  the  caravan,  numbering  about  two  hun- 
dred, visited  the  Amestoy  Adobe— the  first  sight  of  Mission  San 
Fernando  Rey  de  Espana.  This  excellent  example  of  a rancho  adobe 
stands  near  the  highway,  is  well  preserved  and  with  its  verandas  on 
both  sides  of  the  elongated  building  gives  it  an  unusual  charm. 
The  next  point  visited  was  ten  miles  along  the  highway,  north, 
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to  Rancho  del  Triunfo.  Our  host  was  Dr.  Malcolm  McKenzie  who, 
despite  his  good  Scotch  name,  has  Spain’s  blood  in  his  veins,  is  a 
native  Californian  and  has  in  his  heart  a deep  and  abiding  appre- 
ciation of  our  rare  and  lovely  historical  old  adobes.  Dr.  McKenzie 
has  bought  the  Reyes  home  and  is  restoring  it  exactly  as  it  was  when 
occupied  by  this  well-known  early  California  family. 

Retracing  our  journey,  we  came  to  Rancho  el  Escorpion  y las 
Virgenes— where  stands  a rare  adobe  now  entirely  covered  with 
wooden  boards.  This  was  the  home  of  Espiritu,  daughter  of  the 
Comihavit  Chief,  who  married  the  Basque,  Miguel  Leonis. 

From  this  point  we  took  a well-paved  boulevard  to  Shadow 
Ranch,  the  old  Alfred  Workman  place,  which  has  as  one  of  its 
attractions  the  first  redwood  house  built  in  the  valley.  Workman, 
an  Englishman,  was  one  of  the  drivers  of  the  famous  twenty  horse 
teams  of  early  California  freight  transportation.  The  Shadow  Ranch 
is  now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  Clements,  well-known  writers, 
and  I am  sure  history  lovers,  else  they  would  never  have  chosen 
and  so  splendidly  restored  the  quaint  old  redwood  home.  Here 
the  caravan  was  extended  a cordial  welcome,  so  charmingly  ex- 
pressed by  the  wide-open  gate  and  the  ample  front  door.  One  could 
seem  to  see  the  old  house  fairly  swelling  its  chest  with  pride  in  its 
present  beauty,  and  the  grand  old  eucalyptus  trees  sang  a joyous 
welcome  as  the  gentle  mid-day  breeze  stirred  their  silvery  leaves. 

By  this  time,  referring  to  our  little  green  maps  provided  by  the 
Society,  we  were  directed  to  Rancho  Sombre  del  Roble,  where  we 
were  to  spread  our  picnic  lunches.  Here  our  hosts  were  our  own 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Orcutt,  members  of  the  Society.  Their  friendly 
hospitality  was  as  generous  as  the  shade  of  the  six-hundred-year-old 
oaks  covering  this  choice  spot  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Spread  un- 
der the  trees  were  long  tables,  with  their  fruit  and  flower  decorations, 
and  the  piping  hot  coffee  and  frijoles  served  by  our  hosts  added 
the  necessary  finishing  touches  to  the  meal,  for  which  we  were  by 
now  quite  ready.  On  Rancho  Sombre  del  Roble  are  the  ancient 
lime  kilns  where  the  Padres  of  the  San  Fernando  Mission  obtained 
lime  used  in  the  mission  buildings. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  friendly  and  ample  patio  of  the 
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Orcutt  home,  where  we  listened  to  numerous  impromptu  talks  on 
the  history  of  this  area  and  to  some  choice  selections  of  early  Cali- 
fornia music  that  carried  us  back  to  the  golden  days  of  the  Dons, 
those  happy  days  so  pleasant  to  dream  about  amid  the  presence  of 
war  and  rumors  of  war. 

A fitting  climax  to  a perfect  day  was  a visit  to  San  Fernando 
Mission  where  was  being  held  their  annual  Fiesta  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  those  carefree,  joyous  days  known  only  in  early  “California, 
stretching  down  the  middle  of  the  world.” 

Join  the  trek  next  year  and  see  California  history. 
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SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride  in 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduction 
by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published  material 
by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a reprint  from  the 
Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935,  Vol.  XVII,  Nos. 


2 and  3.) 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $2.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $2.50 

(Out  of  Print) 


REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los  An- 
geles” of  1849,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935  (Vol. 


XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in  March, 
1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabborn,  issued  as  frontis- 
piece of  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March,  1936. 


Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 


A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications  are 
available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $If^0 


Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 
inclusive,  per  copy $It2j 

For  a brief  time  a few  sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891 
to  1934,  inclusive,  have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only, 
at  the  special  price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.25;  to  non-members,  per  copy,  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 


HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  of 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

MARCH,  1938 


he  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  organized 


in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous  activity  for 
over  half  a century.  Commencing  in  1888,  and  each  year  until  1935, 
the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935  this  Quarterly  was 
initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  each  March,  June, 
September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  accent 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer  months,  and  at 
least  once  each  year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to  some  spot  of  historic 
significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the  dues 
and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  offered  to 
members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular  membership 
is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00  per  year,  for 
patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life  membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly  a pub- 
lication of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  will 
be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  editors  original 
articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and  other  material  bearing  upon 
the  history  and  development  of  this  region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.25  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 


Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California,  care  of  The  Southwest  Museum,  Museum 
Drive,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 


The  message  given  the  Society  in  this  number  of  The  Quarterly  by 
our  new  President,  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Lockey,  is  well  worth  serious  con- 
sideration by  all  who  are  interested  in  California  history,  whether 
or  not,  they  be  members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California. 

Surely  a society  that  has  carried  on  without  interruption  for  nearly 
fifty-five  years,  giving  real  historical  information  and  service  to  the 
community,  deserves — not  only  better,  but  more  generous  treatment 
than  it  has  generally  received.  The  high  type  of  the  Society’s  mem- 
bership is  evidenced  by  such  eminent  educators  and  historians  as 
Doctors  John  C.  Parish,  Joseph  B.  Lockey,  Waldemar  Westergaard, 
and  John  Caughey  of  the  University  of  California;  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Cleland  of  Occidental;  Doctors  Rockwell  D.  Hunt  and  Owen  C. 
Coy  of  University  or  Southern  California;  Dr.  Frederick  Webb 
Hodge  of  the  Southwest  Museum;  and  the  noted  bibliographers, 
Dr.  Henry  Raup  Wagner  and  Mr.  Robert  Ernest  Cowan — nearly 
all  of  whom  have  held  office  in  the  Society. 

Again  we  have  a well  prepared  article  from  the  able  pen  of  Helen 
S.  Giffen — “Some  Two-Story  Adobe  Houses  of  Old  California” — 
illustrated  mostly  by  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Guy  Giffen.  The 
adobe  houses  of  California  are  fast  disappearing,  and  all  information 
regarding  them  is  material  for  History’s  store-house.  Especially 
interesting  are  the  comparatively  rare  two-story  adobes.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Giffen  spend  much  of  their  time  journeying  up  and  down  the 
state  photographing  and  studying  its  historic  spots. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  Robert  J.  Parker’s 
“Secret  Affairs  of  the  Mexican  War:  Larkin’s  California  Mission.” 
Dr.  Parker  is  Professor  of  History  at  San  Francisco  Junior  College 
in  San  Francisco.  His  article  throws  new  light  on  the  Fremont  Con- 
troversy, and  while  it  is  a real  contribution  to  California  History,  his 
foot-notes  are  equally  as  interesting  if  not  as  valuable  as  the  body  of 
the  article. 

Mr.  Willard  O.  Waters  of  the  Huntington  Library  promises  us  his 
“Check  List  of  Los  Angeles  Newspapers  and  Periodicals:  1851-1876” 
for  the  June  Quarterly,  and  we  anticipate  it  with  interest. 

J.  Gregg  Layne, 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board. 
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UNDOUBTEDLY  THE  LARGEST  ADOBE  RESIDENCE  EVER  CONSTRUCTED  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Some  Two-story 


Adobe  Houses  of  Old  California 


There  are,  in  California,  numerous  adobe  houses  dating  from 
the  days  when  the  country  flourished  under  the  flags  of 
Spain  and  Mexico.  Every  traveler  throughout  the  state, 
whether  he  be  resident  or  tourist,  is  familiar  with  the  Missions,  those 
spiritual  outposts  of  civilization  and  cultural  milestones  in  a once 
primitive  land;  but  comparatively  few  travelers  are  cognizant  of  the 
old  adobe  houses — the  casa  de  tapanco — so  representative  of  Califor- 
nia’s romantic  past. 

The  first  settlers  found  wood,  for  building  purposes,  at  a premium 
and  were,  therefore,  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the  native  soil,  and 
thus  the  adobe  house  was  evolved.  The  mud  was  mixed  with  straw 
and  then  fashioned  into  bricks  which  were  allowed  to  bake  in  the 
sun.  When  the  actual  building  was  begun  these  bricks  were  set  to- 
gether with  clay  sometimes  intermixed  with  pebbles  and  bits  of 
broken  pottery,  while  the  woodwork,  such  as  crossbeams  and  win- 
dow lintels  were  set  in  as  the  house  progressed.  Roofs  were  fre- 
quently of  tile,  but  smaller  dwellings  had  coverings  of  tule  thatch 
plastered  with  mud  and  tar. 

After  the  year  1834,  when  the  population  of  California  was  dis- 
tinctly on  the  increase,  the  first  primitive  structures  gave  way  to 
more  luxurious  domiciles.  Houses  were  now  constructed  about  a 


By  Helen  S.  Giffen 
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patio,  this  courtyard  making  a pleasant  place  for  family  gatherings, 
and  for  the  fandangos  and  fiestas  in  which  the  Californians  were 
constantly  indulging.  Windows  were  now  fitted  with  iron  bars, 
although  doors  were  seldom  bolted  against  the  stranger.  The  shingle 
came  in  as  a means  of  roofing  at  about  1835,  George  Yount  having 
introduced  the  novelty  to  General  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  at  Sonoma. 

Owing  to  certain  structural  technicalities  the  first  adobes  were  all 
on  one  floor,  and  the  two-story  casa  de  tapanco  was  never  as  popu- 
lar as  the  rambling,  one-storied  dwelling  with  its  thick  walled  salas 
and  cool  corredores,  which  Major  Bell  declared  to  be  “the  coolest 
house,  the  warmest  house,  the  cheapest  house  and  the  best  house  for 
fandangos  that  ever  existed.” 

The  subject  of  historic  adobe  houses  is  such  a profound  one  that 
even  a general  treatment  would  require  a good-sized  volume;  there- 
fore, this  article  will  treat  only  with  the  more  historic  and  interest- 
ing two-story  adobes  of  old  California. 

As  San  Diego  was  the  site  of  the  first  Mission  in  Alta  California, 
it  is  natural  to  look  to  this  locality  for  some  of  the  oldest  two-story 
dwellings.  Old  Town,  however,  was  lacking  in  the  larger  houses, 
even  the  second  story  of  the  Casa  Bandini  having  been  added  only 
after  the  house  became  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  in  the  1860’s.  Judge 
James  W.  Robinson’s  home  which  was  built  in  the  center  of  the 
street,  was  the  only  two-story  adobe  in  the  vicinity,  and  was  built  in 
the  1850’s.  Robinson,  who  was  a Texan  by  adoption,  took  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Texas  in  the  1830’s  and  40’s.  He  was  Judge  of  the 
41st  District  and  member  of  the  San  Antonio  Bar  in  1837  when  Santa 
Anna  had  the  entire  judiciary  seized  and  incarcerated  in  the  fortress 
of  Perote.  The  Judge  gained  his  freedom  by  becoming  a go-between 
for  the  President  of  Texas  and  the  President  of  Mexico  in  a pro- 
posed peace  parley  which  never  materialized.  The  Robinson  family 
then  migrated  to  California,  established  residence  in  Old  Town, 
where  Mrs.  Robinson  was  the  only  American  woman;  and  the  Judge, 
in  partnership  with  Louis  Rose,  planned  the  San  Diego  and  Gila 
Railroad  project.1 

1 (Editor's  Note ) Judge  Robinson  was  also  Governor  of  Texas,  succeeding 
Governor  Smith  in  January,  1836.  Upon  coming  to  San  Diego  he  was  refused 
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ALL  THAT  REMAINED  OF  THE  GREAT  BERNARDO  YORBA  HOUSE 
IN  I923 


Two-story  Adobe  Houses 

The  name  of  Yorba  frequendy  appears  in  the  annals  of  California. 
Jose  Antonio  Yorba,  the  Catalan  volunteer,  arrived  with  the  party  of 
Don  Gaspar  de  Portola  and  became  the  founder  of  the  family  in  a 
new  land.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1835,  he  left  nine  descendants, 
among  whom  was  Don  Bernardo  Yorba,  grantee  of  the  Rancho 
Canon  de  Santa  Ana,  on  the  north  banks  of  the  Santa  Ana  River 
Canyon.  On  this  property,  in  1834,  Don  Bernardo  erected  his  two- 
story  casa,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  eighty  rooms,  with  a 
chapel,  guest  apartments  and  a huge  sala  in  which  was  held  many  a 
baile2  Among  other  princely  possessions,  the  son  of  Jose  Antonio 
left  a large  family  to  carry  on  the  name  in  California.  He  was  mar- 
ried three  times,  his  first  wife  was  of  the  Alvarado  family,  the  second 
Felipe  Dominguez,  and  the  third  Andrea  Elizalda.  However,  none 
of  the  children  seemed  to  cherish  the  house  of  their  father,  and  after 
Don  Bernardo’s  death  in  1858,  the  place  never  received  the  care  it 
deserved.  For  many  years  its  sturdy  adobe  walls  waged  an  unequal 
battle  against  neglect,  and  in  1930  a son-in-law  of  the  builder  demol- 
ished the  last  brick  and  gave  the  site  over  to  the  obliterating  plow. 

Across  the  canyon,  on  the  south  banks  of  the  Rio  Santa  Ana,  is  the 
Rancho  Santiago  de  Santa  Ana,  granted  in  1810  to  Jose  Antonio 
Yorba’s  brother-in-law,  Pedro  Peralta.  Both  Yorba  and  Peralta  mar- 
ried daughters  of  the  soldier  Pablo  Grijalva,  and  the  names  have 
been  so  closely  associated  through  the  years  that  to  mention  one  is 
to  think  of  the  other. 

Half  hidden  behind  a grey  and  silver  screen  of  ancient  olive  trees, 
at  Peralta,  is  the  ruined  house  of  Rafael  Peralta,  son  of  Don  Pedro. 

the  purchase  of  land  upon  which  to  build  his  home,  so  in  true  Texas  spirit,  he 
built  his  two-story  adobe  in  the  middle  of  one  of  “Old  Town’s”  streets,  where 
it  stood  until  about  1920. 

2 (Editor's  Note)  The  size  of  the  Bernardo  Yorba  house  has  been  a subject  of 
much  debate  for  years,  now  that  it  has  disappeared,  and  has  grown  to  the  extent 
that  “people  who  knew”  say  it  had  as  many  as  200  rooms.  Mrs.  Vicente  Yorba, 
daughter-in-law  of  Bernardo  Yorba  told  me  in  1922  that  the  Hacienda  was 
“claimed  by  some”  to  have  had  eighty  rooms,  but  she  remembered  it  for  some 
sixty  years  back  at  that  time  (1922)  and  that  if  it  had  80  rooms  they  included 
all  out  houses  and  sheds  for  tools,  etc.,  around  the  walls.  I do  not  believe  there 
was  any  one  building  of  the  Yorba  Hacienda  that  could  compare  in  size  with 
General  Vallejo’s  monstrous  adobe,  still  standing,  at  Petaluma. 
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So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  only  extant  adobe  erected  by  Yorba- 
Peralta  heirs  on  this  rancho,  prior  to  its  partition  in  1869.  Built  about 
1850,  this  house  originally  boasted  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and 
a large  one  on  the  second.  As  Don  Rafael’s  family  increased  he  was 
forced  to  add  two  adobe  wings  of  one  room  each,  and  a wooden 
addition,  to  care  for  the  overflow.  The  adobe  bricks  used  in  the 
construction  of  this  dwelling  are  unusually  small,  and  the  outer  walls 
were  covered  with  a weather  resistant  lime  coating  in  which  the 
crushed  sea  shells  are  plainly  visible,  as  are  the  autographs  of  various 
and  sundry  Yorba  and  Peralta  descendants  which  were  traced  while 
the  mixture  was  still  soft. 

While  speaking  of  old  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Santa  Ana 
River,  there  is  another  two-story  adobe  standing  close  to  the  banks 
of  this  stream,  near  the  Prado  crossing.  Like  the  Rafael  Peralta  domi- 
cile, the  Casa  de  Cota,  in  Riverside  County,  will  only  survive  a few 
more  rainy  seasons.  This  old  house  is  closely  associated  by  ties  of 
blood  with  the  Yorbas  of  Orange  County.  Ynez  Yorba,  daughter  of 
Don  Bernardo,  married  Leonardo  Cota  in  1843,  and  as  a wedding 
gift  from  her  father,  received  a league  of  land  with  the  house  which 
had  been  built  by  Don  Juan  Bandini  in  1841,  on  the  Rancho  Jurupa, 
which  extended  for  twenty  miles  along  both  sides  of  the  Santa  Ana 
River.  Don  Juan  Bandini’s  own  two-story  adobe,  which  he  occupied 
at  intervals,  from  1839  to  1843,  later  became  the  property  of  Louis 
Rubidoux  when  he  became  owner  of  the  Jurupa  in  1848. 

To  enter  the  abandoned  Casa  de  Cota  is  to  disturb  the  field  mice 
and  ground  squirrels  who  have  adopted  the  ruined  rooms  as  their 
own.  One  may  clamber  over  piles  of  fallen  adobe  bricks  to  inspect 
the  three  rooms  that  comprise  the  lower  floor;  but  prudence  for- 
bids exploration  of  the  second  story  with  its  fallen  roof  and  rotten 
planks,  for  the  fate  of  the  home  of  Dona  Ynez  and  Don  Leonardo  is 
sealed  in  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  patter  of  the  rain. 

To  do  full  justice  to  the  two-story  adobes  of  Los  Angeles  County 
is  impossible  here;  and  quite  unnecessary,  since  the  1928-1929 
Annuals  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  contain 
the  article  by  Marion  Parks,  which  adequately  cover  this  territory. 
Therefore,  only  the  briefest  mention  will  be  made  here  of  the 
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Vicente  Lugo  adobe,  on  Los  Angeles  Street,  facing  the  Plaza,  which 
was  the  first  home  of  St.  Vincent’s  College  in  the  ’60s.  The  Vincen- 
tian Fathers  were  responsible  for  various  architectural  changes 
within  and  without,  including  the  replacing  of  the  brea  roof  with 
one  of  shingles.  The  Lugo  Casa  on  Rancho  San  Antonio,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Gage  Avenue  and  Downey  Road  in  Bell,  is  reminiscent  of 
Don  Vicente’s  father,  Antonio  Maria  Lugo,  or  “El  Viejo  Lugo”  as 
he  was  known  to  his  friends.  “Don  Antonio,”  says  Bell,  “was  a man 
of  princely  possessions,  of  great  generosity  and  unblemished  honor.” 
His  wife  was  Margarita  Ruiz,  who  bore  him  five  sons,  Felipe,  Jose 
Antonio,  Jose  Maria,  Jose  del  Carmen  and  Vicente,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  married  Stephen  Foster  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
another  Isaac  Williams  of  the  Rancho  del  Chino. 

One  of  the  loveliest  of  the  adobes  of  the  Los  Angeles  area  is  that 
situated  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  Mission  San  Fernando,  which 
has  been  restored  by  its  present  owner  M.  R.  Harrington,  who 
knows  and  loves  the  traditions  of  old  California.  The  history  of  this 
adobe  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  according  to  its  owner  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  building  was  erected  by  the  Indians  after  secularization 
of  the  Missions,  probably  in  the  1830’s. 

From  the  uniform  square  beam  holes  and  other  internal  evidence, 
the  length  of  the  first  and  present  buildings  was  the  same,  “but” 
says  Mr.  Harrington,  “the  fact  that  only  the  two  northermost  rooms 
originally  had  tile  floors  might  suggest  that  these  were  the  oldest 
and  that  the  south  end  was  built  later.” 

This  adobe  stands  on  the  lands  of  the  Ex-Mission  San  Fernando, 
whose  leagues  were  distributed  to  various  petitioners.  In  1849, 
Governor  Pio  Pico  sold  to  Eulogio  de  Celis  the  undivided  portions 
of  the  Ex-Mission,  comprising  121,542  acres,  for  the  sum  of  $14,000, 
which  sum  the  Governor  needed  to  aid  in  his  effort  to  keep  Cali- 
fornia out  of  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  General  Andres  Pico, 
whose  name  appears  on  the  Capitulation  of  Cahuenga  as  Coman- 
dante  de  Escuadron  en  California,  had  a lease  on  this  property  prior 
to  its  sale  to  de  Celis;  and  in  1854,  after  California  had  passed  into 
American  hands,  the  General  purchased  from  Don  Eulogio  an  un- 
divided half-interest  in  the  land.  This  was  known  as  the  “Pico 
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Reserve”  upon  which  Don  Andres  planned  to  maintain  a country 
home.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  however,  he  never  lived  in  this 
adobe  which,  up  to  this  time,  was  a one-story  building.  It  is  probable 
that  de  Celis  occupied  this  house  sometime  during  his  ownership, 
but  any  additions  or  improvements  made  by  him  are  not  of  record, 
although  he  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  southwest  wing, 
which  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  on  the  northwest. 

It  is  said  that  when  Romulo  Pico,  adopted  son  of  the  General,  and 
his  wife,  Catalina,  took  up  residence  on  the  “Pico  Reserve”  in  1874, 
the  house  was  in  a very  dilapidated  condition.  Romulo  began  the 
erection  of  the  second  floor  and  the  northwest  wing  soon  after  his 
marriage,  and  occupied  the  house,  even  after  the  death  of  his 
foster  father. 

The  Ramon  Vejar  adobe,  while  not  on  the  lands  of  the  Rancho 
San  Jose  de  Abajo,  in  the  vicinity  of  Spadra,  was  built  by  Ricardo 
Vejar,  who  with  Ignacio  Palomares  was  grantee  of  the  huge  Rancho 
San  Jose,  bestowed  upon  them,  in  1837,  by  Governor  Alvarado. 
Palomares  occupied  the  upper  half  of  the  Rancho,  and  Vejar  the 
lower,  and  the  latter  with  his  two  sons,  Francisco  and  Ramon,  en- 
gaged in  vast  agricultural  enterprises  which  made  the  San  Jose  de 
Abajo  famous.  Ricardo  Vejar  acquired  the  Rancho  Los  Nogales 
from  the  heirs  of  Jose  de  la  Luz  Linares,  in  1840,  and  when  he  built 
the  two-story  adobe  for  his  son  Ramon,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
in  1855,  he  thought  the  house  was  on  the  lands  of  the  Los  Nogales. 
Subsequent  surveys  which  were  presented  to  the  United  States  Land 
Commission,  however,  showed  it  to  be  off  this  Rancho  on  open 
ground. 

Don  Ramon  Vejar  occupied  this  home  continuously  from  the  time 
of  its  building  until  1870.  The  house  is  one  of  the  most  substantial 
and  well  built  of  its  kind  in  Southern  California.  Its  foundation  is  of 
the  shale  which  is  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity;  there 
are  two  rooms  to  each  floor,  with  servant’s  quarters  in  the  rear.  The 
apartments  open  on  a wide  terrace  below,  and  a broad  balcony 
above,  which  commands  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
and  the  Pomona  district.  It  is  now  on  the  properties  of  the  Diamond 
Bar  Ranch  near  Spadra. 
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Francisco  Reyes,  an  early  Alcalde  of  Los  Angeles  is,  perhaps,  best 
remembered  for  withdrawing  his  flocks  and  herds  from  the  Los 
Encinos  at  the  time  of  the  establishing  of  the  San  Fernando  Mission. 
His  son,  Jacinto,  whose  name  appears  in  the  first  Census  of  Los 
Angeles,  in  1836,  later  moved  to  the  Rancho  Los  Virgenes,  where 
his  story  and  a half  adobe  with  four  and  one-half  foot  walls  is  still 
standing,  now  in  the  possession  of  Doctor  Malcom  MacKenzie.  The 
house  occupies  a slight  rise  of  ground  about  one-quarter  of  a mile 
north  of  Highway  No.  10 1,  a few  miles  west  of  the  little  town  of 
Agoura.  Doctor  MacKenzie  has  restored  the  old  casa  with  due  regard 
for  its  historic  background. 

Before  leaving  the  two-story  adobes  of  Los  Angeles  County,  one 
cannot  well  refrain  from  mentioning  the  spacious,  almost  luxurious, 
casa  of  Don  Diego  Sepulveda,  built  by  him  in  1845,  on  the  Rancho 
Los  Palos  Verdes.  Don  Diego  was  one  of  the  sons  of  the  soldier 
Dolores  Sepulveda  who  died  “in  the  line  of  duty,”  at  San  Gabriel, 
in  1826.  The  Sepulveda  home,  presided  over  by  Diego’s  wife,  Maria 
Francisca  Elizalda  de  Sepulveda,  was  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
constellation  of  early  California  houses.  Here  gathered  the  gente- 
de-razon  for  those  social  affairs  in  which  the  paisanos  so  delighted, 
and  here  were  born  the  five  Sepulveda  children,  three  of  whom 
reached  majority.  “Don  Diego  was  a shrewd,  cool,  calculating  man 
of  business,  a man  of  means,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
affairs  in  the  pueblo,  and  later  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  His  fore- 
sight into  the  future  of  San  Pedro  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  early 
as  1865  he  formed  a company  to  build  a wharf  in  what  is  now  the 
outer  harbor  of  San  Pedro.3 

Unfortunately  this  excellent  example  of  early  adobe  architecture 
is  no  longer  standing,  but  the  name  of  Sepulveda  is  still  green  in  the 
annals  of  California. 

Ventura  County  is  not  lacking  in  adobe  houses,  although  only  two 
of  those  still  standing  are  of  more  than  one-story.  The  adobe  of 
Raimundo  Olivas  stands  on  the  acres  of  the  former  Rancho  San 
Miguel,  where  the  Santa  Clara  River  empties  into  the  sea.  This  casa 
represents  the  “Monterey”  style  in  its  most  finished  form,  with  wide 
3 Harbor  District  of  Los  Angeles,  Ella  A.  Ludwig. 
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balconies  and  three  foot  walls.  The  rooms  are  larger  than  those  com- 
mon to  the  period,  and  there  was  a private  chapel  within,  and  a 
spacious  courtyard  without,  which  was  entered  through  a bell- 
topped  gate,  the  bell,  it  is  said,  tolling  the  number  of  Don  Raimun- 
do’s  cattle  as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  market. 

Raimundo  Olivas  was  bom  in  Los  Angeles  in  1801,  but  he  was  a 
dashing  caballero  of  Santa  Barbara  by  the  time  he  reached  twenty- 
one,  a lover  of  excitement  and  seeker  of  adventure.  This  latter  cra- 
ving he  had  ample  opportunity  to  satisfy  during  the  Indian  uprising 
of  1824,  when  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  stab  to  the  heart  the  savage  leader 
of  an  attack  upon  the  altar  of  Mission  San  Buenaventura,  in  the  early 
dawn  of  February  22,  1824.  This  act  made  Olivas  quite  a local  hero, 
and  some  scribes,  also  lovers  of  the  romantic,  attribute  the  bestowal 
of  the  Rancho  San  Miguel  to  his  brave  deed.  However,  with  all 
respect  to  Don  Raimundo’s  courage,  it  was  the  year  1841  before 
the  leagues  of  the  San  Miguel  became  his  through  the  act  of  Gov- 
ernor Alvarado.  By  this  time  he  was  married  to  Feodora  Lopez,  and 
they  were  already  the  parents  of  several  of  their  twenty-one  children. 

The  Robin-hoodish  Joaquin  Murietta  once  robbed  Olivas  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  which  had  been  derived  from  the  sale 
of  cattle  to  parties  bound  for  the  gold  mines,  a practice  which  net- 
ted the  owner  of  the  San  Miguel  a nice  fortune. 

Upon  the  death  of  Don  Raimundo,  in  1879,  the  grant  passed 
through  many  hands,  until  the  adobe  became  the  property  of  Major 
Max  C.  Fleischmann  of  Santa  Barbara,  who  utilizes  it  as  a hunting 
lodge. 

The  second  two-story  casa  in  Ventura  County  is  that  of  Chisomo, 
or  Crisistomo  Ayala  situated  on  the  Santa  Ana  Valley  Road,  not  far 
from  Foster  Park.  Ayala  and  Cosmo  Vanegas  were  joint  grantees  of 
Rancho  Santa  Ana,  which  comprised  some  21,000  acres  bordering 
on  the  Ventura  River  and  the  Coyote  and  San  Antonio  Creeks. 
Vanegas’  share  of  the  estate  passed  into  the  possession  of  Don  Jose 
Arnaz,  through  an  agreement  entered  into  with  Cosmo’s  widow, 
who  deeded  her  part  of  the  Santa  Ana  to  Arnaz,  in  return  for  care 
and  support  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

The  Ayala  half  of  the  property,  however,  which  included  the 
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Santa  Ana  Valley  and  the  lands  bordering  the  Ventura  River,  near 
Ventura,  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Ayala  family,  for  some 
years.  The  adobe  on  this  section  of  the  rancho  is  built  in  the  Mon- 
terey style,  with  wide  balconies  over-run  with  vines.  At  present  it 
has  the  appearance  of  genteel  poverty,  like  an  old  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  whose  waistcoat  is  slightly  frayed  with  age,  but  whose 
dignity  is  still  unimpaired.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  as  “Casa  de  la 
Riva”  and  sometimes  as  the  “Waterhouse”  place. 

In  the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Barbara  there  was  a famous  two-story 
adobe,  built  by  Alpheus  Thompson  in  1835.  Thompson  was  a New 
England  gentleman  who  filled  the  position  of  super-cargo  on  the 
Washington  from  1825  to  1830,  and  like  his  contemporary,  William 
G.  Dana,  married  into  the  family  of  Carlos  Carrillo,  taking  as  his 
wife,  in  1834,  Francisca  Carrillo,  and  that  same  year  establishing 
permanent  residence  in  Santa  Barbara. 

The  house  which  the  Thompson  family  occupied  for  many  years, 
stood  on  State  Street  near  De  La  Guerra,  and  it  was  here  that  Fre- 
mont raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  December  27,  1846,  the  first 
United  States  flag  to  wave  over  the  Pueblo.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral claims  made  as  to  the  identity  of  the  building  used  by  Fremont 
as  his  headquarters  during  his  stay  in  Santa  Barbara;  and  the  so- 
called  “Historic  Adobe”  now  adjoining  the  Casa  Covarrubias  on 
Santa  Barbara  Avenue,  has  been  advertised  as  being  erected  from  the 
adobe  bricks  originally  used  in  the  building  occupied  by  Fremont 
on  State  and  Carrillo  Streets.  However,  tampering  with  history  and 
“the  prevailing  fad  to  inject  historical  prestige  into  every  tottering 
mud  wall  of  adobe,  simply  because  it  antedates  American  occupa- 
tion”4 is  a failing  of  human  nature;  and  makes  it  even  more  difficult 
for  the  earnest  historian  to  winnow  the  wheat  of  fact  from  the 
chaff  of  heresay.  “Fremont’s  headquarters  were  established  from 
the  first,  at  a house  owned  by  Captain  Alpheus  Thompson,  which 
was  a two-story  building  with  a shingle  roof.  ...  It  was  there 
that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  unfurled  daily  over  the  sleepy  old 
town,  over  the  Presidio  which  Ortega  had  founded  years  before  for 
his  sovereign,  Carlos  III  of  Spain.”5 
4 Swinging  the  Censer , Katherine  M.  Bell. 
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This  old  house,  with  its  outside  stairway  to  the  second  floor,  was 
later  known  as  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  kept  by  Louis  Raffour,  whose 
culinary  skill  was  famous  far  and  wide.  Richards  in  his  “Romance 
of  El  Camino  Real”  calls  it  the  “St  Louis”  Hotel,  and  describes  it  as 
a square,  two-story  adobe,  the  first  story  given  over  to  the  bar-room, 
billiard  and  dining  rooms  while  the  upper  floor  had  a small  recep- 
tion room  and  bedrooms  opening  off  the  balcony.  In  the  rear  was 
the  corral,  entered  through  a huge  wooden  gate,  and  a row  of  small, 
single  rooms,  given  over  to  the  gentry  who  desired  bachelor  privacy. 

Santa  Barbara  County  has  many  one-story  casas  of  more  or  less 
historic  importance,  from  the  delightfully  situated  Rancho  San 
Julian  of  Captain  Jose  Antonio  de  la  Guerra  y Noriega  to  the  Godey 
adobe  of  gruesome  history,  on  the  distant  Cuyama.  However,  the 
only  two-story  buildings  are  on  Rancho  Guadalupe,  which  was 
granted,  jointly,  to  Teodoro  Arellanes  and  Diego  Olivera  in  1840, 
and  the  Gaspar  Ortega  adobe  at  the  foot  of  Montecito  hill  just  south 
of  Santa  Barbara.  The  first  house,  on  the  Rancho  Guadalupe,  built 
by  Don  Diego,  under  the  supervision  of  Juan  Chapo,  the  local  adobe 
expert,  took  shape  in  1843.  Its  owner,  who  was  a bachelor,  loved  all 
forms  of  merrymaking,  and  his  house  was  the  rendezvous  for  all  the 
surrounding  inhabitants.  Don  Diego  was  a great  dandy  with  velvet 
jackets  and  fancy  boots  by  the  score.  It  is  said  that  his  sword  bore 
in  Spanish  the  inscription,  “Do  not  draw  me  without  just  cause,  nor 
sheathe  me  without  honor.” 

In  later  years  this  house,  which  was  known  as  the  “old  adobe” 
became  the  home  of  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  this  section  of 
Santa  Barbara  County. 

Rancho  Guadalupe  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Estudillos 
before  its  patent  was  approved  by  the  United  States  Land  Commis- 
sion, and  was  farmed  by  a son-in-law,  John  Ward  in  1870,  who  was 
granted  an  extra  allotment  of  land  by  Congress  for  constructing  a 
road  from  Point  Sal  to  Fort  Tejon.  Ward  actually  built  nine  miles 
of  road,  claiming  the  rest  was  a natural  pass,  which  explanation 
seems  to  have  been  duly  accepted  by  Washington. 

The  environs  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County  from  the  commodious 
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Dana  adobe  of  Rancho  Nipomo  to  the  Ramon  Branch  dwelling  on 
the  Arroyo  Grande,  contributes  its  share  to  the  roster  of  two-story 
adobes. 

Within  the  city  limits  of  San  Luis  Obispo  is  the  La  Loma  or 
Munoz  adobe  which  dates  back  to  the  Mission  period,  its  earliest 
recorded  owner  was  Francisco  Esteban  Quintana  who  called  the 
place  “La  Vena.”  In  the  1840’s  Senorita  Maria  Concepcion  Boronda 
traded  a portion  of  her  Rancho  Protrero  de  San  Luis  Obispo  for 
Quintana’s  acres.  Dona  Maria  then  married  Albert  Deleissigues,  a 
French  sea  captain,  and  at  his  death,  Judge  Jose  Maria  Munoz,  Judge 
of  San  Louis  Obispo  County  in  the  ’50s.  The  Senora  Munoz  was 
widowed  when  the  Judge  was  drowned  thirty  miles  off  Cape  San 
Lucas  in  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Continental,  September  28,  1870. 
The  old  casa  was  a great  place  for  weddings,  and  here,  in  the  ’70s, 
Adela  Deleissigues  married  Michael  Henderson,  Rebecca  Hames — 
Albert  Deleissigues,  Manuela  Munoz — Fred  Dana,  and  Carmen 
Hames — Guadalupe  Munoz. 

Governor  Pio  Pico,  General  Jose  Castro,  Captain  John  Wilson  and 
his  wife,  Ramona  Carrillo  de  Pacheco,  all  tarried  under  the  roof  of 
this  delightful  house.  It  was  an  Inn,  a trading  post,  and  again  a pri- 
vate home,  before  it  became  the  property  of  its  present  owner,  a Mr. 
Bowden. 

When  William  Edward  Paty  Hartnell,  representative  of  Begg  and 
Company  of  Lima,  Peru,  arrived  in  California  in  1822,  he  probably 
had  little  idea  that  he  would  establish  the  first  seminario  for  higher 
education  in  the  territory.  By  1825  he  had  become  a Catholic,  a 
citizen  of  California  and  husband  of  Maria  Teresa  de  la  Guerra  of 
Santa  Barbara. 

Hartnell  petitioned  Governor  Figueroa,  in  1833,  for  permission  to 
open  a school  on  del  Patrocino,  his  Rancho  at  Alisal,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Governor  Alvarado’s  summer  home,  which  lands  had  been  ceded 
to  him  in  1831  by  the  Soberanes  family.  At  this  time  Hartnell  wrote 
to  Klemkoff,  of  Fort  Ross,  that  he  had  left  the  field  of  commerce 
and  was  going  to  open  an  academy,  assisted  by  Father  Patrick  Short 
of  the  French  Mission  of  Hawaii,  in  which  bookkeeping,  philosophy, 
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and  ancient  languages  would  be  taught  to  the  sons  of  the  gente-de- 
razon  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  were  desirous  of  a higher 
education. 

The  Colegio  de  San  Jose  opened  its  doors  on  January  ist,  1834. 
There  were  two  adobes,  both  two  stories  situated  in  “a  romantic 
spot  in  a valley  between  large  hills  covered  with  trees.”6  The  shin- 
gles for  the  roofs  were  made  by  the  Indians  at  Pajaro,  and  the  larger 
of  the  two  houses  was  used  for  class  rooms  and  contained  a chapel 
for  the  celebration  of  mass.  The  smaller  building  sheltered  the  dor- 
mitories, kitchen  and  dining  room. 

In  1836,  the  attendance  was  thirteen  students,  a few  of  whom  were 
neophytes.  However,  the  venture  did  not  prove  a success  and  prior 
to  1846  the  institution  closed  its  doors.  For  some  time,  the  chapel  was 
used  as  a place  of  general  worship  for  nearby  residents,  mass  being 
celebrated  by  a Father  from  Monterey. 

It  is  impossible,  owing  to  lack  of  space  to  pay  full  tribute  to  the 
lovely  and  historic  casas  of  old  Monterey.  From  the  Customs  House 
to  the  Royal  Presidio  Chapel,  and  the  limits  of  the  pueblo,  itself, 
Monterey  is  one  long  line  of  history.  There  is  the  Pacific  Building, 
which  is  distinctly  of  the  ‘Monterey  type’,  colonial  Spanish  crossed 
by  Cape  Cod.”7  It  was  built,  prior  to  1847,  by  Jose  Amesti  and  later 
became  the  property  of  James  McKinely,  Amesti’s  son-in-law,  and 
Thomas  Oliver  Larkin,  the  first  and  only  U.  S.  Consul  to  California, 
whose  pretentious  casa,  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Main  Street,  was 
built  in  1835. 

In  an  article  “Building  the  Larkin  House”  in  the  December,  1937, 
Quarterly  of  the  California  Historical  Society,  Robert  J.  Parker  has 
reproduced  Larkin’s  Account  Books  dealing  with  the  construction 
of  his  house.  The  site  was  purchased  in  April,  1835,  and  in  May,  five 
dollars  was  spent  on  the  foundation.  Instead  of  making  adobe  brick, 
Larkin  purchased  the  greater  part  of  those  necessary  for  his  build- 
ing. On  January  1,  1837,  his  estimate  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  the 
dwelling  and  lot  was  $3,843.00;  but  this  was  not  the  total  amount, 
for  like  present  day  buildings,  the  cost  kept  mounting  during 
“Life  in  California,  Alfred  Robinson. 

7 Old  Monterey,  Laura  Bride  Powers 
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1838-39,  and  Mr.  Parker  ends  “it  would  be  much  better  to  say  that 
the  establishment  ....  originally  cost  about  $5,000,  completed.” 

The  house  served  as  the  American  Consulate  from  1844  to  1846, 
and  in  its  official  capacity  was  the  gathering  place  for  all  “foreign- 
ers” in  Monterey.  In  1850,  Larkin  traded  his  property  to  Jacob 
Primer  Leese  for  San  Francisco  holdings,  and  Leese  with  his  wife, 
Rosalia  Vallejo,  took  up  residence  in  Monterey. 

Robert  Johnson,  in  later  years,  spent  much  time  and  money  in 
restoring  the  old  consulate,  and  built  the  stone  wall  which  surrounds 
it.  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Toulmin,  granddaughter  of  the  builder,  is  the 
present  owner;  and  the  rooms  are  crowded  with  furniture  and  me- 
mentos of  the  former  Consul. 

The  Esteban  Munras  house,  built  in  1824,  boasted  one  of  the  first 
fireplaces  placed  within  a home,  in  California.  Munras  came  to  Mon- 
terey in  1820  from  Spain  and  married  Catalina  Manzanelli,  who  was 
of  Italian  parentage.  The  place  is  still  owned  by  descendants  of  its 
builder. 

The  Francisco  Pacheco  adobe  was  built  in  1819  by  an  artillery 
detachment  under  the  command  of  Jose  Ramirez.  Pacheco  was  one 
of  the  wealthiest  land  owners  of  Monterey  County,  and  the  place  is 
better  known  as  the  Malarin  house,  as  Pacheco’s  daughter,  who  mar- 
ried Mariano  Malarin,  used  it  as  a summer  home. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  memory  is  ever  enshrined  in  the  larger 
of  the  two  adobes,  built  by  one  Gonzalez,  on  Houston  Street,  be- 
tween Webster  and  Pearl.  In  1879  Stevenson  took  up  his  residence 
with  Jules  Simoneau,  and  as  “The  Stevenson  House,”  the  place  will 
be  known  so  long  as  one  brick  remains. 

El  Cuartel,  built  about  1840,  and  headquarters  of  the  Military 
Governors  of  California  from  1 846  to  1 849,  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  the  large  house  of  Don  Manuel 
Jimeno  Casarin,  sub-comisario  of  Monterey  and  husband  of  Dona 
Augustias  de  la  Guerra,  was  on  the  site  of  the  San  Carlos  Hotel  on 
Franklin  and  Main  Streets.  Next  to  it  was  California’s  first  Convent, 
Saint  Catherine’s,  which  occupied  the  building  first  owned  by 
Jimeno  as  a hotel.  Here  Maria  Concepcion  Argiiello  who  loved  and 
lost  Nicolas  Rezanov,  sought  seclusion  for  her  broken  heart.  These 
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and  many  other  houses  in  Monterey  represent  California’s  adobe  age. 

The  Mission  town  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  despite  its  diminutive  size, 
contains  a number  of  delightful  casas  de  tapanco,  chief  among  them 
the  old  Plaza  Hotel,  fronting  the  plaza,  and  the  home  of  Castro.  The 
former  was  once  a one-story  building  belonging  to  the  Anza  fam- 
ily, relatives  of  the  famous  Captain  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza,  whose 
nephew,  Miguel,  married  Maria  Antonia  Castro,  “Rose  of  the 
Rancho”  of  Richard  Walton  Tully’s  romance. 

In  the  1850’s  the  Anza  house  was  purchased  by  Angelo  Zanetti,  a 
venturesome  Italian  and  famous  cook,  who  added  the  second  story 
and  opened  the  Plaza  Hotel,  upon  whose  register  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  many  a famous  Californian. 

The  delightful  Castro  home,  facing  San  Juan’s  plaza,  is  apparently 
doomed  since  the  State  of  California  has  become  custodian  of  its  fast 
crumbling  earthen  walls.  The  graceful  balconies  from  which  the 
“Rose  of  the  Rancho”  was  wont  to  view  the  fiestas  of  San  Juan’s 
holidays  are  sagging  and  rotting,  and  broken  windows  and  insecure 
doors  bear  out  the  notice  tacked  up  on  the  front  wall,  that  this 
building  is  unsafe,  and  should  not  be  entered.  A bronze  plaque 
erected  some  years  ago  gives  the  information  that  this  house  was 
built  by  Jose  Castro  about  1838  and  deeded  by  him  to  Patrick  Breen, 
survivor  of  the  ill-fated  Donner  Party,  February  7,  1849.  The 
descendents  of  the  elder  Breen  occupied  the  old  place  for  many 
years,  and  saw  to  its  preservation  until  it  was  purchased  by  the  State 
two  years  ago. 

San  Juan’s  business  district  is  housed,  largely,  in  old  adobes  whose 
identity  has  been  hidden  under  board  facings.  The  Red  and  White 
Store  occupies  a building  on  whose  upper  floor  was  housed  one  of 
California’s  early  theatres,  a program  of  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Huntington  Library;  while  the  Woman’s  Club  has 
restored  the  old  Chavez  place  around  which  cluster  tales  of  the 
bandit  Tiburcio  Vasquez. 

Francisco  Maria  Castro,  native  of  Mexico  and  member  of  the 
Anza  expedition  of  1776,  petitioned  Governor  Argiiello,  in  April, 
1823,  for  the  three  leagues  of  land  “situate  on  the  coast,  and  parallel 
with  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  adjoining  the  property  of  Sergeant 


From  the  collection  of  J.  Gregg  Layne 
THE  JAMES  W.  ROBINSON  ADOBE  IN  “OLD  TOWN”  SAN  DIEGO, 
AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  1 9 1 6 


ON  THE  LOS  ANGELES  PLAZA 
THE  VINCENTIAN  FATHERS  REPLACED  THE  BREA  ROOF  OF  THE 
VICENTE  LUGO  ADOBE  WITH  ONE  OF  SHINGLES 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  CASA  DE  COTA  IS  SEALED  IN  THE 
HOWLING  OF  THE  WIND  AND  THE  PATTER  OF  THE  RAIN 


THE  JACINTO  REYES  ADOBE  ON  RANCHO  LAS  VIRGENES 


THE  ADOBE  OF  “EL  VIEJO  LUGO”  ON  THE 
SAN  ANTONIO  RANCHO 


THE  CASA  ROMULO  ON  THE  LANDS  OF 
EX-MISSION  SAN  FERNANDO 


RAIMUNDO  OLIVAS5  HOME  ON  THE  SAN  MIGUEL  RANCHO 


THE  AYALA  ADOBE  ON  RANCHO  SANTA  ANA 
NEAR  OJAI 


THE  ALPHEUS  THOMPSON  ADOBE,  SANTA  BARBARA,  OVER  WHICH  FREMONT  RAISED 
THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  FLAG  FLOWN  IN  SANTA  BARBARA 


THE  JOSE  CASTRO  HOUSE  WAS  BUILT  IN  I 838  AND 
DEEDED  TO  PATRICK  BREEN  IN  I 849 


From  the  collection  of  J.  Gregg  Layne 
THE  OLD  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  MONTEREY,  IN  I 92  2 


EL  CUARTEL  WAS  BUILT  IN  I 840  AND  SERVED  AS  HEADQUARTERS 

for  California’s  military  governors  from  i 846  to  i 849 


francisco  castro’s  adobe  of  monterey  architecture  is 

SITUATED  CLOSE  TO  CERRITOS  CREEK  ON  RANCHO  SAN  PABLO 


THE  FRANCISCO  SANCHEZ  ADOBE  COMPARES  FAVORABLY  IN  SIZE 
WITH  THAT  OF  GENERAL  VALLEJO’S  PETALUMA  HACIENDA 


Two-story  Adobe  Houses 

Luis  Peralta,  up  to  the  line  of  the  ridge  of  the  mountains  called 
Los  Cuchiguinu  at  the  margin  of  a deep  creek;  ...  at  something 
like  500  varas,  the  house  is  built.”8 

The  house  referred  to  was  the  two-story  adobe  of  Francisco 
Castro,  which  stands  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  Cerritos 
Creek,  which  is  the  southern  boundary  of  Rancho  San  Pablo,  and 
now  the  line  between  Contra  Costa  and  Alameda  Counties.  The 
casa  occupies  a tree  shaded  site,  facing  on  the  present  San  Pablo 
Avenue,  and  is  a large  house  of  Monterey  architecture,  with  high, 
narrow  windows  and  an  inner  patio.  Unfortunately,  the  roof  tile  has 
been  replaced  by  shingles  even  as  Mexican  ownership  has  been  super- 
ceded  by  American. 

Francisco  Castro,  his  wife,  Gabrielle  Berryessa  de  Castro  and  their 
dozen  children  occupied  the  San  Pablo  Rancho  for  many  years.  Don 
Francisco  died  there  in  1831,  leaving  one-half  the  property  to  his  wife, 
and  the  other  half  to  his  children.  Up  to  1850,  there  was  no  formal 
distribution  of  the  estate;  but  in  1851  Senora  Castro  died,  leaving  her 
undivided  one-half  to  her  daughter,  Martina,  wife  of  Governor 
J.  B.  Alvarado.  This  threw  the  estate  into  the  courts  and  for  almost 
half  a century  it  was  in  litigation,  causing  bitterness  and  bloodshed 
among  the  litigants.  In  1891,  a settlement  was  effected,  but  the  far 
flung  acres  of  the  San  Pablo,  with  its  private  race  track,  was  divided 
and  sub-divided  until  nothing  remains  of  the  original  grant. 

Cerritos,  a part  of  the  rancho,  was  the  terminus  for  travelers  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  until  1851.  Don  Victor 
Castro  secured  a whaleboat  by  trading  vegetables,  and  this  ferry  was 
the  only  means  by  which  social  intercourse  could  be  carried  on 
between  Sausalito,  Yerba  Buena  and  Contra  Costa.  Castro  with 
Obidiah  Livermore,  “spelled”  each  other  at  the  oars  when  visitors 
were  carried  across  the  bay. 

The  Jose  Maria  Alviso  adobe  on  Rancho  Milpitas  and  the  crum- 
bling ruins  of  the  Fulgencio  Higuera  house  on  the  Rancho  Agua 
Caliente,  a few  miles  south  of  Mission  San  Jose,  are  two  of  the 

8 Excerpt  from  petition  to  Land  Commission,  in  abstract  title  of  Rancho 
San  Pablo. 
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remaining  two-story  casas  adjoining  the  lower  reaches  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

The  Francisco  Sanchez  adobe  on  Rancho  San  Pedro,  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  Salada  Beach,  on  the  coast,  vies  in  size  with  Vallejo’s 
Petaluma  hacienda  and  the  once  spacious  Bernardo  Yorba  house. 
The  8,926  acres  of  the  Rancho  were  a grant  to  Don  Francisco 
Sanchez  in  1839.  Sanchez,  who  has  been  described  by  Bancroft  as  a 
“hospitable  man,  though  somewhat  hostile  to  Americans,”  probably 
received  this  reputation  at  the  time  of  Lieut.  Bartlett’s  expedition 
down  the  penninsula  on  a horse-collecting  tour.  Don  Francisco  was 
the  leader  of  the  thirty  or  more  Californians  who  took  the  Lieut- 
enant prisoner  near  the  present  site  of  the  Tanforan  racetrack,  and 
kept  him  confined  until  the  first  week  in  January,  1847. 

John  Charles  Fremont  enjoyed  the  Sanchez  hospitality,  when,  on 
a fog  shrouded  night,  he  and  Leidesdorff  lost  their  way  while  on  the 
road  to  Monterey  from  San  Francisco:  “We  lost  our  way,  but  wan- 
dering around  we  were  at  last  rejoiced  by  hearing  the  barking  of 
dogs.  This  soon  brought  us  to  the  rancho  of  Don  Francisco  Sanchez, 
for  which  we  were  looking.”9 

While  the  Sanchez  grant  dates  from  January,  1839,  the  Rancho 
was  referred  to  as  early  as  March  13,  1793  when  “a  strange  vessel 
. . . the  Captain’s  name  Brown,  in  need  of  wood,  water  and  meat . . . 
anchored  beyond  Point  Almejas,  opposite  San  Pedro  Rancho.”10 

Who  owned  it  at  this  time,  and  who  erected  the  first  adobe  are 
matters  of  conjecture;  but  the  house  is  said  to  have  undergone  re- 
pairs as  early  as  1817,  when  wreckage  from  a vessel  destroyed  off 
Point  San  Pedro,  was  used  for  the  purpose.  It  was  again  remodeled 
in  1842;  and  General  Kirkpatrick,  the  owner  in  the  1880’s,  further 
restored  it.  Whether  it  was  originally  a two-story  house  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  was  not. 

Around  the  old  plaza  at  Sonoma,  over  which  flies  a replica  of  the 
famous  Bear  Flag,  are  clustered  a number  of  old  houses:  that  of 
Jacob  Primer  Leese,  the  former  Vermeh  Academy,  which  was 
donated  to  the  Episcopalian  Minister  by  Vallejo,  and  the  old  Bar- 

9 Memoirs  of  My  Life,  Fremont. 

10  History  of  California,  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Vol.  I. 
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racks,  all  are  reminiscent  of  Sonoma’s  past.  The  “Blue  Wing,”  a ren- 
dezvous of  early  day  residents  and  the  Ray  House,  which  saw  the 
first  Masonic  Lodge,  in  the  vicinity,  organized  by  George  Horatio 
Derby,  of  “Phoenixiana”  fame,  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood; 
while  a few  miles  distant  is  the  Petaluma  hacienda  of  General  M.  G. 
Vallejo,  the  largest  extant,  two-story  adobe  in  California. 

General  Vallejo  received  the  grant  of  the  Petaluma  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  services  to  California.  He  began  the  erection  of 
his  casa  grande,  on  this  property  in  1834  and  completed  it  ten  years 
later.  Its  adobe  walls  are  four  feet  thick,  and  not  a nail  was  used  in 
its  construction,  the  huge  redwood  beams,  hauled  from  the  forests 
of  northern  California  were  bound  together  with  rawhide  thongs, 
that  still  remain  in  place.  The  building  is  one  hundred  feet  wide  and 
two  hundred  feet  long,  with  balconies  surrounding  it  on  all  sides. 
The  house  now  consists  of  three  wings,  the  fourth  having  been 
demolished  some  years  ago,  with  a great  patio,  in  which  used  to 
gather  the  Indian  servants  of  the  General,  to  receive  their  orders 
from  the  mayordomo . There  were  large  shops  attached  to  the  hacien- 
da, in  which  were  carried  on  all  manner  of  crafts,  such  as  black- 
smithing,  weaving  of  blankets  and  basketry,  not  to  mention  the 
curing  of  meat  and  threshing  of  grain.  Hacienda  Petaluma  was  a 
little  city  in  itself,  and  one  of  Vallejo’s  richest  possessions. 

The  adobe  is  now  owned  by  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West, 
but  it  suffers  greatly  from  neglect. 

From  San  Diego  to  Sutter’s  Fort,  in  the  seclusion  of  wooded  val- 
leys, and  exposed  to  the  winds  of  the  surf  swept  coast,  may  be  found 
the  casas  built  of  the  “good  earth”  of  California.  In  some  instances 
they  are  but  ruined  rooms,  in  others,  restored  out  of  all  resemblance 
to  their  original  lines.  A few  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  family 
of  the  builder  and  receive  the  loving  care  which  is  their  due. 

“Caught  up  and  gathered  here  the  vanished  past; 

The  grace  and  dignity  of  by-gone  days; 

The  charm  of  leisure’s  calm,  unhurried  ways; 

A place  where  time  forgot  to  travel  fast.”  11 
11  Lines  from  “An  Old  Building”  published  in  The  Lantern  and  quoted  with  the 
permission  of  the  author,  George  Schaun. 
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Secret  Affairs 
of  the  M.exican  War 

Larkin’s  California  Mission 


By  Robert  J.  Parker 


While  collecting  material  for  his  book,  California  from 
the  conquest  in  1846  to  the  second  vigilance  committee 
in  San  Francisco f Professor  Josiah  Royce  interviewed 
General  and  Mrs.  John  Charles  Fremont  a number  of  times  for  their 
version  of  the  story.  During  December,  1884,  after  one  such  inter- 
view, Mrs.  Fremont  composed  her  “Statement  concerning  secret 
affairs  relating  to  the  Mexican  War”  and  sent  it  to  Professor  Royce. 
Thinking  the  document  could  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  him  because 
it  seemed  so  contrary  to  facts  already  uncovered,  Royce  presented 
it  to  the  Bancroft  Library  as  a New  Year’s  gift.2  This  original  manu- 
script, written  in  Mrs.  Fremont’s  handwriting  in  pencil  on  five  pages 
of  an  ordinary  scratch  tablet,  is  now  the  property  of,  and  is  repro- 
duced below  in  its  entirety  by  permission  of  the  Huntington  Library, 
San  Marino,  California.3 

The  information  to  be  found  in  the  early  paragraphs  of  this  brief 
document  is  generally  known  to  historians  of  the  period.  Mrs. 
Fremont  and  her  sister  Eliza  frequently  translated  important  state 
papers  written  in  Spanish  for  Secretary  of  State  Buchanan  primarily 
because  the  wife  of  Robert  Greenhow,  the  translator  of  the  State 
Department,  could  not  be  trusted.  Mrs.  Fremont’s  father,  Senator 
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THE  THOMAS  OLIVER  LARKIN  ADOBE  IN  MONTEREY 
WAS  THE  U.  S.  CONSULATE  FROM  I 844- 1 846 


Larkin’s  California  Mission 


Thomas  Hart  Benton,  was  the  controlling  figure  of  the  Senate  Mil- 
itary Affairs  Committee  for  many  years.  In  the  last  two  paragraphs 
of  the  manuscript  is  found  the  material  that  makes  the  document 
either  a key  to  the  entire  period  or  a historical  curiosity. 

In  the  first  of  these  paragraphs  Mrs.  Fremont  says  that  it  would 
have  been  a “moral  impossibility”  for  any  move  towards  gaining 
California  to  have  been  made  without  Benton’s  knowledge,  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  she  would  have  shared  any  secret  of  her  father’s.4 
In  the  last  paragraph  Mrs.  Fremont  emphatically  states  that  the 
mission  of  secret  and  confidential  agent  given  to  Consul  Thomas 
Oliver  Larkin  had  never  been  heard  of  by  her  before.  She  further 
points  out  that  it  was  an  absurd  idea  even  to  think  that  such  a mis- 
sion could  have  availed  against  well  known  English  intentions  and 
California  preferences.6 

Was  Larkin  entrusted  with  a secret  and  confidential  mission  in 
California  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  the  United  States  Consul?  All 
available  documentary  evidence  indicates  that  such  was  the  case. 
A secret  dispatch,  dated  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  October  17,  1845, 
and  signed  by  Buchanan,  was  sent  to  Larkin  by  way  of  Cape  Horn 
and  Honolulu  on  the  U.S.S.  Congress.  A copy  of  the  document  was 
given  to  Lieutenant  Archibald  H.  Gillespie,  who  memorized  and 
destroyed  his  copy  before  crossing  Mexico.  Later  he  wrote  it  from 
memory  and  delivered  it  to  Larkin  some  time  before  the  original 
arrived  by  boat.  Gillespie’s  copy  differs  from  the  original  only  in  a 
few  unimportant  variations  of  wording.  Both  the  original  and  the 
copy  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bancroft  Library. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  the  desires  of  Buchanan  embodying  the 
policy  of  the  State  Department.  Larkin  was  told,  “In  addition  to 
your  Consular  functions,  the  President  has  thought  it  proper  to 
appoint  you  a confidential  agent  in  California:  and  you  may  con- 
sider the  present  Despatch  as  your  authority  for  acting  in  this 
character.  ...  You  will  take  care  not  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of 
the  French  and  English  agents  there  by  assuming  any  other  than 
your  Consular  character.”  He  was  further  instructed  to  resist  foreign 
influence  in  California  and  to  encourage  American  influence  there 
until  the  country  could  become  part  of  the  United  States. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Larkin  carried  out  his  instructions  as 
secret  and  confidential  agent.6  How  then  can  the  statements  of  Mrs. 
Fremont  be  accounted  for?  There  is  a possibility  that  the  Military 
did  not  know  the  exact  policy  of  the  State  Department,  hence  Fre- 
mont was  not  aware  of  the  Larkin  mission  until  as  late  as  1884.7 
On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  enunciated  by  the  State  Department 
might  have  been,  as  some  writers  hold,  thrown  out  as  a smoke  screen 
to  cover  up  the  action  of  the  Militarists.8  Or  the  Larkin  policy  might 
have  been  followed  up  to  a point  where  more  vigorous  action  was 
deemed  necessary  to  acquire  the  Province.  Then  it  is  equally  possible 
that  Fremont  was  an  opportunist  and  filibuster  of  the  worst  sort 
protected  at  this  late  date  by  obvious  misstatements  of  Mrs.  Fremont.9 

R.  J.  P. 

San  Francisco  Junior  College. 

MRS.  J.  C.  FREMONT’S  STATEMENT  CONCERNING 
SECRET  AFFAIRS  RELATING  TO 
THE  MEXICAN  WAR 

Mr.  Buchanan10  often  brought  important  papers  in  Spanish,  from 
the  confidential  agent  in  Mexico11  (during  the  war)  to  my  Father’s12 
for  translation.  My  Sister13  and  myself  would  make  the  translations. 
Genl.  Dix  (N.  Y.)11  was  on  the  Military  Com.  [Committee]  and 
knew  Spanish.  He  was  a near  neighbor  and  congenial  friend.  My 
Father  too  knew  Spanish  thoroughly,  and  he  and  Genl.  Dix  would 
read  out  a translation  to  Mr.  Buchanan  and  after,  we  (who  knew 
Spanish  well)  made  out  the  written  papers. 

The  Librarian  and  translator  at  the  State  Dept.  Mr.  Greenhough 
[Greenhow]15  of  course  knew  Spanish.  But  his  wife  16  was  in  the 
pay  of  the  English  Legation  as  a spy  and  our  private  information 
reached  them  through  her.  Air.  Buchanan  when  he  knew  this  thought 
best  to  cut  off  opportunities  but  not  to  betray  knowledge  of  being 
watched. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  corroborating  bits  of  circumstantial 
evidence  of  constant  rivalry  and  counteraction  by  England  regard- 
ing Mexico. 
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In  the  opening  of  our  war17  Genl.  Scott18  had  Mrs.  Greenhough’s 
[Greenhow’s]  house  and  papers  seized  as  she  was  then  (a  widow) 
known  to  be  a spy  for  the  South.  And  lots  of  proofs  were  found  of 
her  old  and  present,  and  long  continued  service  as  spy  to  England. 

This  will  not  be  dwelt  on  in  Genl.  Keyes19  memoirs.  I have  not 
seen  them,  but  as  the  seizure  included  the  capture  of  his  love  letters 
to  Mrs.  Greenhough  [Greenhow]  on  which  she  based  a large 
money  demand,  he  was  much  laughed  at  as  some  were  made  public. 
As  a U.  S.  officer  she  found  him  valuable  for  information — their  old 
relations  being  confidential. 

She  was  for  awhile  in  the  old  Capitol  prison.  Then  she  went  to 
Halifax  where  she  received  a large  sum  in  English  gold.  She  was  on 
a blockade  runner  making  for  Norfolk  when  she  was  drowned  in 
the  surf  while  landing  from  a small  boat.  She  would  keep  her  gold 
on  her  and  it  weighed  her  down.20 

This  is  to  tell  you  how  I was  confidential  translator  often,  listener 
oftener  to  Military  Matters  in  my  Father’s  library  when  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan came  for  consultations — and  a nerve  power  not  in  his  nature. 

For  twenty  years  my  Father  was  Chairman  of  the  Military  Com. 
[Committee].21 

He  knew  the  personel  of  the  army  and  their  wants  in  a way  no 
passing  Secretary  could.  Also  he  had  been  in  the  Army  in  addition 
to  experience  had  a love  for  military  matters.  Our  house — the  Libra- 
ry, and  my  Father’s  com.  [committee]  room  were  the  real  War  Dept. 

In  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War  the  Brussels  stair  carpet  leading 
to  the  Library  had  to  be  renewed  twice  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress such  was  the  stream  of  “armed  men”  or  rather  men  whose 
profession  was  arms  who  passed  up  and  down  from  that  room.22 

Mr.  Buchanan  had  no  fibre  in  him  that  responded  to  war — or  com- 
bativeness in  any  form.  It  was  a moral  impossibility  that  any  move 
toward  gaining  California  should  have  been  made  without  my 
Father’s  knowledge. 

And  this  idea  of  a secret  mission  given  to  Mr.  Larkin  has  simply 
never  been  heard  of  by  me  before.  And  it  is  an  absurd  idea  that  it 
would  have  availed  against  well  known  English  intentions  and  Cali- 
fornia preferences. 
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1.  Boston,  1886. 

2.  Commenting  on  the  manuscript,  Royce  says:  “ ...  As  it  contains  nothing 
that  can  help  me,  I show  no  generosity  in  presenting  it  as  a New  Year’s 
gift  to  the  Bancroft  Library,  where  it  may  take  its  place  among  the  curio- 
sities and  serve  to  instruct  you  all  a little  as  to  the  true  feminine  way  of 
writing  history.  . . .”  “Letter  of  Royce  to  Oak,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
January  1,  1885,”  in,  as  are  all  of  the  Royce-Oak  letters  quoted  in  this  paper, 
the  typewritten  copies  of  the  Royce-Oak  correspondence,  1884-1886,  Ban- 
croft Library.  MS  in  the  Huntington  Library. 

3.  Partially  quoted  in  Cardinal  Goodwin’s  John  Charles  Fremont,  98-99. 

4.  In  another  letter  to  Oak,  Royce  describes  Mrs.  Fremont  as  “ . . . none  the 
better  for  old  age— very  enthusiastic,  garrulous,  naively  boastful,  grandly 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  historical  in  most  that  she  remembers  or  tells 
of  the  past.”  “Letter  of  Royce  to  Oak,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1884.” 

5.  Consult  Rayner  W.  Kelsey,  The  United  States  Consulate  in  California. 
Berkeley,  1910. 

6.  Mrs.  Fremont  thought  Larkin  “ . . . very  hospitable.  . . . But  he  was  an 
ignorant  and  utterly  tactless  man.  He  could  never  keep  a secret.  He  was 
deaf— very  deaf.  He  talked  therefore  incessantly,  being  unable  to  listen. 
He  spilled  over  with  everything.  He  was  prodigiously  vain.  Had  he  ever 
been  Secret  Agent,  he  would  have  boasted  of  it  endlessly.— Such  a man  for 
a delicate  secret  mission— absurd,  impossible!”  In  turn  Fremont  himself 
said:  “ . . . Larkin  was  not  the  sort  of  a man  for  that  business.  Larkin 
and  he  had  often  talked  things  over;  but  never  was  there  mention  of  this 
or  anything  like  it.  That  Larlan  may  have  been  instructed  to  conciliate  the 
natives  in  general  was  possible;  but  Secret  Agent— never.”  After  giving  Oak 
these  two  statements,  Royce  said:  “My  admiration  for  Larkin,  however, 
rose  rapidly.  Vain  and  garrulous,— unable  to  keep  the  smallest  secret:  give 
us  all  that  man  for  a secret  agent  who  manages  to  convey  such  an  impres- 
sion of  himself— and  to  keep  his  secret  still!”  “Letter  of  Royce  to  Oak, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  December  9,  1884.” 

7.  Goodwin,  op.  cit.,  98;  After  his  first  interview  with  Fremont,  Royce  said: 
“I  convinced  myself  as  well  as  anyone  could  be  convinced  by  such  evidence 
that  now  at  least,  Fremont  is  wholly  ignorant  that  Gillespie  brought  any 
dispatch  to  Larkin  at  all,  or  (wonderful!)  that  Larkin  was  a secret  agent 
of  the  U.  S.  at  any  time,  or  had  any  secret  connection  with  any  of  the  bus- 
iness of  the  acquisition  of  Cal.”  Later,  in  another  letter,  Royce  said:  “When 
I wrote  to  you,  after  my  first  interview  with  him  [Fremont],  that  I felt 
confident  of  his  having  been  deceived  by  Larkin,  I had  not  clearly  enough 
in  mind  Gillespie’s  testimony,  and  I had  not  yet  been  at  Washington.  Now 
I have  utterly  surrendered  myself  to  the  view  that  he  [Fremont]  alone  is 
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the  deceiver  about  that  matter.  And  this  last  interview  confirms  me.” 
“Letters  of  Royce  to  Oak,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  December  9,  1884  and 
August  8,  1885.” 

8.  For  a plausible  defense  of  Fremont  consult  Ernest  A.  Wiltsee’s  The  truth 
about  Fremont : an  inquiry.  San  Francisco,  1936. 

9.  Confronted  with  official  evidence  of  the  Larkin  mission  Fremont,  Royce 

wrote:  . . could  only  repeat:  Larkin’s  mission  was  a mystery  to  him,  the 

Larkin  despatch  was  essentially  different  from  the  instructions  that  he 
received;  the  Larkin  plan  was  in  opposition  to  what  he  knew.  He  also  said 
. . . that  Buchanan’s  dark  and  deceitful  way  must  have  been  to  blame.” 
“Letter  of  Royce  to  Oak,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  August  8,  1885.” 

10.  James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania  was  Secretary  of  State  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  James  K.  Polk. 

11.  Nicholas  P.  Trist  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  sent  with  Scott’s  army  under 
instructions  to  negotiate  a peace  as  soon  as  the  Mexicans  were  ready  to 
make  territorial  concessions. 

12.  Thomas  Hart  Benton  of  Missouri. 

13.  Eliza  Benton,  born  on  February  20,  1822,  was  about  two  years  older  than 
her  sister  Jessie  Anne  Benton. 

14.  General  John  A.  Dix  of  New  York,  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
January  11,  1861  by  President  Buchanan,  because  of  the  pressure  of  the 
New  York  bankers. 

15.  Robert  Greenhow  was  the  interpreter  or  translator  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment even  during  Van  Buren’s  administration.  Greenhow  was  the  author 
of  a number  of  books  dealing  with  geography  and  history.  Among  them 
are  The  geography  of  Oregon  and  California.  N.  Y.,  1845,  and  The  history 
of  Oregon  and  California,  Boston,  1844. 

16.  Mrs.  Robert  (Rose  O’Neal)  Greenhow  was  an  English  spy  and  very  proud 
of  it.  Consult  her  book.  My  imprisonment  and  the  first  year  of  abolition 
rule  at  Washington.  London,  1863. 

17.  The  American  Civil  War. 

18.  General  Winfield  Scott  was  an  officer  in  the  War  of  1812,  took  a leading 
part  in  the  Mexican  War,  was  the  unsuccessful  Whig  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident in  1852,  and  wanted  to  let  the  southern  states  go  their  own  way  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War. 

19.  General  Erasmus  Darwin  Keyes  was  ranked  with  Generals  McDowell  and 
Sumner  during  the  Civil  War.  He  published  his  memoirs.  Fifty  years  of 
men  and  events,  civil  and  military,  in  1884.  While  he  does  not  mention  spe- 
cifically the  love  letters,  it  is  evident  he  was  very  fond  of  all  the  women. 
He  says,  pages  330-332:  “I  found  great  delight  with  Southern  damsels,  and 
even  with  some  of  the  matrons,  notwithstanding  the  incandescence  of 
treason  ...  it  is  my  solemn  opinion  that  beautiful  women  ought  to  be 
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considered  as  contraband  of  war,  and  captured  wherever  found  and  de- 
tained until  after  the  fight  under  the  guard  of  old  persons  of  their  own 
sex.”  Concerning  Airs.  Greenhow  he  says:  “Mrs.  Greenhow,  who  was 
reputed  to  be  the  most  persuasive  woman  that  was  ever  known  in  Washing- 
ton, after  expatiating  on  the  injustice  of  the  North,  tried  to  persuade  me 
not  to  take  part  in  the  war.  Among  her  other  arguments,  she  dwelt  upon 
the  sickliness  of  the  Southern  coasts  in  summer;  but  she  showed  her 
woman’s  weakness  by  prescribing  to  me  remedies  against  the  deadly  miasms. 
I reported  the  temptations  to  which  I was  exposed  to  a patriotic  Northern 
lady,  who,  if  she  lacked  some  of  the  peculiar  accomplishments  of  Mrs.  G., 
was  more  beautiful,  and  equally  eloquent  on  this  particular  question.  The 
latter  encouraged  me  to  hasten  to  the  conflict,  and  told  me  nothing  but  a 
bullet  could  kill  me.  Although  I was  never  in  the  least  danger  of  being 
diverted  from  my  purpose,  yet  I well  remember  how  often  I was  lured  to 
the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  I am  convinced  that  under  the  slave  regime 
few  men  could  have  boasted  of  their  ability  to  withstand  the  blandishments 
of  Southern  ladies.” 

20.  Probably  Mrs.  Greenhow’s  treatment  of  Fremont’s  activities  during  the 
Civil  War  in  her  book  cited  above  had  something  to  do  with  Mrs.  Fremont’s 
feeling  toward  her.  Royce  wrote  to  Oak,  “Notice  the  beautiful  sequitur  in 
the  whole  discussion:— One  Mrs.  Greenough  was  drowned  during  the  civil 
war,  while  she  was  landing  from  a blockade-runner  with  a quantity  of 
English  gold  on  her  sinful  person.  This  gold  which  so  justly  then  and  there 
drowned  her,  had  been  given  to  her  by  the  base  English  government  in 
payment  for  ancient  services  rendered  by  her  as  a spy  during  the  Mexican 
War  on  our  State  Department.  Ergo,  the  English  must  have  intended  Sey- 
mour to  take  California.”  “Letter  of  Royce  to  Oak,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, January  i,  1885.” 

21.  Military  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

22.  About  the  carpet  Royce  said:  “Another  bit  of  historical  evidence  to  which 
I must  especially  call  your  attention  is  the  matter  of  T.  H.  Benton’s  Brussels 
carpet,  mentioned  in  Mrs.  F.’s  statement.  You  have  probably  never  con- 
sidered what  good  evidence  an  old  carpet  can  furnish— Talk  of  the  dusty 
tomes  of  history!!”  “Royce  to  Oak,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  January  1, 
1885.” 
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WHAT  OF  ITS  FUTURE? 

Substance  of  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Joseph  B.  hockey  before  the 
Society  at  its  meeting  on  February  7,  1938 


Iocal  historical  societies  have  two  important  functions:  first, 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  historical  materials;  and 
y/  second,  the  dissemination  of  historical  information.  These 
at  least  have  been  the  functions  up  to  the  present  time.  In  the  future 
there  will  be,  undoubtedly,  a third  function.  I shall  speak  of  that 
function  later.  This  Society,  in  the  fifty  odd  years  of  its  existence, 
has  performed  with  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness,  both  the  tradi- 
tional functions,  though  in  neither  has  it  achieved  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

As  for  collecting,  the  Society  has  nearly  ceased  to  operate.  Pre- 
cious materials  are  being  drawn  out  of  this  area  by  alert  and  pros- 
perous institutions  elsewhere,  or  else  they  are  being  deposited  here 
and  there  in  different  institutions  within  the  area.  Scattered  as  the 
materials  are  by  this  process,  they  are  not  as  available  as  they  ought 
to  be  to  the  student  of  local  history.  It  is  worse  than  that.  Other 
valuable  materials  not  thought  suitable  for  the  institutions  now  col- 
lecting in  this  region  are  being  destroyed  by  the  forces  of  nature  or 
by  the  deliberate  acts  of  the  owners,  ignorant  of  their  value  or  indif- 
ferent to  their  fate.  This  is  the  most  unfortunate  angle  of  the  situ- 
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ation.  It  is  the  loss  of  some  materials  beyond  recovery  that  should 
concern  us  and  not  the  deposit  of  others  in  scattered  institutions.  In 
the  circumstances,  indeed,  we  should  be  grateful  to  the  present  col- 
lectors, whoever  they  are  or  wherever  they  are.  If  the  Society  at 
some  future  time  should  be  in  a position  to  make  its  collection  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  could  obtain  copies  of  the  materials  that  have 
been  preserved.  It  could  not  recover  from  the  ashes  materials  that 
have  been  destroyed. 

Let  me  not  stress  too  much  our  present  inactivity  in  collecting.  It 
is,  we  hope,  a temporary  inactivity.  For  several  years  past  the  officers 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  have  been  conscious  of 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  remedy  this  unsatisfactory  sit- 
uation. If  we  have  not  been  active  in  collecting  it  has  not  been 
because  we  have  lost  sight  of  that  essential  function  of  all  local  his- 
torical societies.  Collecting  can  only  go  on  where  the  means  of  pre- 
servation exist.  Here  is  our  trouble.  We  have  no  home.  While  we 
meet  here,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Education,  our 
materials  repose  elsewhere.  We  cannot  make  effective  use  of  those 
materials  nor  can  we  expect  more  to  come  to  us  until  we  can  take 
care  of  them  in  a home  of  our  own.  Conscious  of  this,  your  officers 
and  your  Board  have  had  under  consideration  for  some  time  past  a 
number  of  expedients  looking  to  a solution  of  the  problem.  Unfor- 
tunately we  cannot  as  yet  report  any  tangible  results  from  these 
efforts.  All  we  can  report  is  a high  resolve  to  go  on  until  at  last 
success  is  attained. 

Before  I leave  this  phase  of  the  subject,  let  me  say  a word  about 
the  materials  collected  by  the  Society  in  the  earlier  years  of  its 
activity.  I must  admit  that  I have  made  no  particular  inquiry  in  this 
connection.  What  I am  able  to  report  to  you  is  the  result  of  a casual 
investigation.  In  the  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
for  1913  I glean  these  facts  furnished  by  the  Society  itself;  namely, 
that  the  Society  at  that  time  possessed  6,000  books,  200  manuscripts, 
and  2,000  museum  items.  These  were  mere  estimates,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  round  numbers  employed.  A dozen  years  later  the 
Society  furnished  information  which  was  published  in  the  Hand- 
book of  Historical  Societies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This 
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time  there  was  no  mention  of  the  number  of  books  or  other  mate- 
rials. It  was  merely  stated  that  the  possessions  of  the  Society  con- 
sisted of  books,  manuscripts,  newspaper  files,  and  museum  objects. 
These  materials  are  deposited  in  the  County  Museum. 

A committee  of  the  Society  has  been  for  some  time  past  engaged 
in  gathering  information  regarding  them.  It  is  no  small  task  to  obtain 
full  information,  as  no  inventory  seems  to  exist  and  the  materials 
themselves  are  scattered  throughout  the  Museum.  Whether  it  is 
possible  under  present  conditions  to  make  a complete  inventory  is  a 
question.  It  seems,  however,  from  such  a survey  as  our  committee 
has  been  able  to  make,  that  we  have  reason  to  be  encouraged  at  the 
amount  and  value  of  these  materials.  The  newspapers  alone,  I have 
good  authority  for  saying,  are  worth  several  thousands  of  dollars.  A 
just  appraisal  of  everything  belonging  to  the  Society  would  show  a 
value  of  many  thousands.  We  shall  go  on  with  the  survey  until  we 
are  able  to  arrive  at  more  definite  information.  Of  one  thing  we  are 
certain:  We  have  the  nucleus  of  a collection  that  will  rapidly  grow 
if  we  can  find  more  generous  support  for  the  Society. 

I wish  now  to  say  a word  about  the  other  function;  namely, 
the  dissemination  of  historical  information.  The  Society  performs 
this  function  mainly  through  its  meetings  and  through  its  publica- 
tions. The  meetings  have  been  held  regularly  since  1883,  when  the 
Society  was  founded,  to  the  present  time.  In  this  achievement  we 
can  take  some  pride.  Everything  considered,  the  publication  record 
also  is  creditable.  The  Proceedings  appeared  from  time  to  time  until 
1934,  when  we  established  the  Quarterly.  With  the  present  year  we 
are  beginning  the  twentieth  volume  of  our  publications.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  publications  are  a credit  to  the  Society.  We  are  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  Quarterly.  Edited  very  ably  from  the  start  by 
Carl  Wheat,  this  publication  is  now  appearing  under  the  no  less  able 
editorship  of  Gregg  Layne. 

All  this  is  encouraging.  But  if  we  are  perfectly  honest  with  our- 
selves we  ought  to  look  also  on  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  a dark  side.  No  one  would  contend  that  the  Society 
during  the  last  fifty-odd  eventful  years  has  kept  abreast  in  the  march 
of  progress.  Since  1883  the  population  of  this  area  has  increased  by 
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leaps  and  bounds.  Educational  institutions  have  multiplied.  Great 
libraries  have  been  established.  Museums  have  been  founded.  Unsur- 
passed facilities  for  scientific  research  have  been  provided.  Monu- 
mental public  buildings  have  been  erected.  Millions  upon  millions 
have  been  spent  in  providing  hospitals,  playgrounds,  parks,  streets, 
highways,  bridges  and  the  like.  Industries  of  vast  proportions  have 
developed.  Fortunes  have  been  amassed.  A thousand  evidences  rise 
on  every  hand  to  attest  the  extraordinary  progress  of  this  community. 

Meanwhile,  the  Southern  California  Historical  Society  has  remained 
essentially  as  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  I am  not  forgetting  the 
increase  in  membership.  I am  not  forgetting  the  renewed  activity  of 
recent  years.  Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  I repeat  that  this 
Society  has  been  left  far  behind  in  the  march  of  progress.  In  the 
midst  of  change  it  remains  the  same.  In  the  midst  of  the  towering 
institutions  that  have  grown  up  about  it,  it  remains  alive  but  stunted 
in  its  development.  It  languishes  in  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  growth 
about  it.  Yet  this  Society  of  ours  is  tenacious  of  life.  It  will  not  die. 
It  is  our  duty  to  see  not  only  that  it  shall  live  but  grow  to  propor- 
tions commensurate  with  the  other  institutions  that  rise  about  it. 

How  can  we  produce  the  conditions  under  which  this  tough- 
fibered  Society  shall  grow  to  its  proper  proportions?  The  devotion 
of  its  members  has  kept  it  alive.  The  devotion  of  its  members  must 
provide  the  conditions  for  its  fullest  development.  A home  to  shelter 
its  possessions  and  to  provide  a place  for  its  activities  is  the  first 
requisite;  money  to  maintain  the  home  and  to  insure  a constantly 
expanding  activity  is  the  second.  Unless  these  conditions  can  be  met, 
the  Society  sooner  or  later  will  die. 

Financial  support.  That  is  the  question.  How  shall  we  get  it?  It 
may  be  helpful  to  inquire  how  historical  societies  elsewhere  are  sup- 
ported. There  are  two  classes:  first,  societies  supported  mainly  by 
public  funds — subventions  of  state,  county,  or  city  governments; 
and,  secondly,  societies  supported  by  funds  derived  mainly  from 
endowments  or  private  benefactions.  The  most  salient  example  of 
societies  supported  by  public  funds  is  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin.  This  society  was  organized  in  1849,  and  from  its  earliest 
days  has  been  maintained  by  state  appropriations.  It  has  thrived 
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under  that  arrangement.  Today  it  possesses  nearly  300,000  books,  a 
valuable  collection  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  and  hundreds  of 
bound  volumes  of  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  Nearly  all  of  the  states  of  the  Middle  and  Far  West 
have  followed  its  lead  and  established  state  historical  societies. 

The  societies  supported  by  private  funds  are  usually  found  in  the 
East.  Of  these  the  most  striking  example  is  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  Founded  in  1804,  it  had  in  1936  an  endowment  of  $3,000,000, 
a fine  building  of  its  own,  twenty-one  salaried  employees,  and  a 
precious  collection  of  historical  material.  Since  1936  it  has  added  two 
wings  to  its  building  at  a cost  of  $1,000,000,  and  has  received,  I 
understand,  substantial  additions  to  its  endowment.  The  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  is  an  equally  distinguished  example.  Founded 
in  1791,  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  great  historical  societies  in  this  country. 
It  has  an  endowment  of  nearly  a million  dollars,  a building  of  its 
own,  a library  of  250,000  volumes  and  an  incomparable  collection 
of  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of  New  England  and  the 
nation  as  a whole.  Another  example  may  be  mentioned:  the  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Housed  in  a magnificent  building  in  the 
heart  of  Philadelphia,  it  has  in  round  numbers,  a library  of  200,000 
books,  300,000  pamphlets,  and  3,000,000  manuscripts.  It  has  a mem- 
bership of  1200  who  pay  annual  dues  of  six  dollars.  There  are  500 
others  who  have  paid  fifty  dollars  each  for  life  memberships.  The 
endowment  of  the  Society  was,  in  1936,  $1,200,000. 

In  California  the  situation  is  anomalous.  The  State  has  not  emu- 
lated the  example  of  either  the  West  or  the  East.  We  have  no  state 
historical  society  comparable  to  that  of  Wisconsin,  nor  have  we  any 
private  society  comparable  in  resources  to  those  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania.  We  tend,  it  is  true,  to  emulate  the 
East.  The  Southern  California  Historical  Society  with  its  seat  in 
Los  Angeles  and  the  California  Historical  Society  with  its  seat  in 
San  Francisco  are  comparable  in  organization,  purpose,  and  activity 
to  the  great  societies  located  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
The  San  Francisco  society  doubtless  would  have  less  reason  to  feel 
uncomfortable  at  the  comparison.  For  our  own  part,  we  must  admit, 
our  Society  is  inferior  in  resources  and  in  the  facilities  for  achieving 
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its  purpose.  It  is  inferior,  as  I have  already  pointed  out,  to  the  great 
institutions  that  have  grown  up  about  it  in  this  region;  and  unfor- 
tunately it  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  historical  societies  of  cities  of 
comparable  importance  in  the  East. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  There  are  just  two  things  we  can  do. 
We  can  seek  public  support  or  we  can  seek  private  support.  Public 
support  can  come  from  only  three  sources:  from  the  State,  from  the 
county,  or  from  the  city.  State  support  would  involve  a policy  upon 
which  the  Legislature  might  be  loath  to  embark;  namely,  the  giving 
of  subventions  to  local  historical  societies  generally.  City  support 
might  result  in  too  great  a restriction  in  the  field  of  our  activities. 
After  all,  the  Society  has,  and  always  has  had,  the  whole  of  Southern 
California  as  the  area  of  its  interest;  but  it  would  seem  hopeless  to 
expect  support  from  all  the  counties  of  the  south.  The  only  recourse, 
if  we  are  to  have  public  support,  would  appear  to  be  Los  Angeles 
County.  Whether  the  county  is  in  a position  to  give  such  support,  or 
whether  it  would  be  favorably  disposed  toward  such  a proposal,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  say. 

For  my  own  part  I should  prefer  to  follow  along  the  old  lines: 
that  is,  continue  as  a private  society  depending  on  membership  dues 
and  such  benefactions  as  we  can  obtain.  But  if  we  do  this  we  must 
aim  at  something  substantial.  It  will  require  indeed  a very  generous 
benefaction  to  start  us  on  our  way.  How  much?  I should  say  at  least 
$1,500,000.  Of  this  sum  I would  put  about  one-third  into  the  first 
unit  of  our  future  home.  I would  build  for  permanence  and  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  the  Society  would  soon  take  its  rightful 
place  beside  the  other  great  institutions  in  this  community.  The  rest 
of  such  a benefaction  would  constitute  the  beginnings  of  an  endow- 
ment. The  income  from  such  a sum  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Society  to  begin  to  do  the  things  it  ought  to  do.  Our  possessions 
would  be  transferred  to  the  new  building.  More  would  pour  in  as 
gifts,  and  there  would  be  money  for  the  purchase  of  still  more. 
There  would  be  money  for  the  necessary  expert  employees,  money 
for  increasing  our  publications,  and  money  for  numerous  other  activ- 
ities of  the  Society. 

In  the  light  of  the  past  achievements  and  present  slender  resources 
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of  the  Society,  it  may  appear  utterly  fanciful  to  hope  for  a benefac- 
tion so  generous.  It  may  be  so;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Society 
is  worthy  of  such  support.  Sooner  or  later,  in  one  way  or  another, 
the  community  will  have  to  make  good  this  cultural  lack. 

Let  me  now,  in  concluding,  say  a word  about  what  I regard  as  a 
third  function  of  historical  societies.  It  is  this:  To  make  a continuing 
series  of  authentic  motion  picture  records  with  sound  as  well  as 
visual  reproduction,  of  the  life  of  the  community  to  be  preserved 
for  future  generations.  As  far  as  I know  this  is  not  being  done  sys- 
tematically anywhere  at  the  present  time.  Why  should  not  we  who 
are  here  in  the  shadow  of  the  motion  picture  industry  blaze  the  way? 

What  I have  in  mind  is  a record  much  more  complete  than  any 
that  could  be  pieced  together  from  the  motion  pictures  ordinarily 
appearing  on  the  screen.  From  these  we  get  too  much  of  the  bizarre, 
the  unusual,  the  abnormal,  and  not  enough  of  the  ordinary,  the  usual, 
and  the  normal.  What  we  should  prefer  to  know  about  past  gener- 
ations is  what  life  was  like  in  reality.  Future  generations  will  want 
to  know  the  same  about  us.  They  will  want  to  see  the  great  stream 
of  life  in  all  its  breadth  and  depth  and  power,  and  not  merely  the 
cataracts,  whirlpools,  and  the  other  disturbances  that  usually  catch 
the  eye.  They  will  be  interested  primarily  not  in  the  artificial 
pageantry  of  a holiday,  the  havoc  wrought  by  storm  and  flood,  or 
the  inflated  speech  of  stage  and  platform.  They  will  be  much  more 
interested  in  the  ordinary  movements  on  a city  street  or  country 
road,  and  in  the  ordinary  goings  and  comings  and  every-day  speech, 
occupations,  gestures,  dress,  manners  and  what  not  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple. Unless  historical  societies  undertake  to  make  such  records  future 
generations  will  still  wonder  about  many  features  of  this  age,  a record 
of  which  we  can  transmit  to  them  if  we  only  take  the  trouble  to  do  so. 

The  making  and  preserving  of  historical  records  of  this  sort  would, 
then,  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Southern  California  Historical 
Society  if  it  were  adequately  endowed.  Not  only  that.  The  Society 
would  at  once  begin  to  acquire,  by  gift  or  otherwise,  films  that 
already  have  historical  value.  Equipped,  as  it  would  be,  with  an  audi- 
torium appropriate  for  showing  these  historical  films,  the  Society 
could  begin  at  once  on  a new  career  in  the  dissemination  of  historical 
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information.  With  such  facilities  it  doubtless  would  not  be  content 
merely  to  entertain  its  members  with  a display  of  its  historical  rec- 
ords. It  would  render  the  same  service  to  the  students  of  high  schools 
and  colleges,  to  historians  engaged  in  research,  and  to  the  public 
generally,  old  and  young  alike.  That  the  Society  could  render  such 
a service  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Let  that  be  a consideration  for  the 
public  officials  or  private  benefactors  who  have  it  within  their  power 
to  provide  us  with  the  means. 
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IMPORTANT!!! 

The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  met  for  many 
years  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month, 
and  for  the  past  two  years,  until  quite  recently  the  meeting 
was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Edison  Building.  The  meet- 
ing date  has  now  been  changed  to  the  FIRST  MONDAY 
of  each  month  at  8 o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  we  have  gone 
back  to  the  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  ROOMS  on  the 
7th  floor  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  at  12th  and 
Broadway,  where  we  formerly  met  each  month  and  shall 
continue  to  meet  from  this  time  on. 
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No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride  in 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduction 
by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published  material 
by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a reprint  from  the 
Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935,  Vol.  XVII,  Nos. 


2 and  3.) 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $2.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $2.50 

(Out  of  Print ) 


REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los  An- 
geles” of  1849,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935  (Vol. 


XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $ 1 .00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in  March, 
1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabborn,  issued  as  frontis- 
piece of  Quarterly , Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March,  1936. 


Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy fi.oo 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications  are 


available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  19 11  to  1934, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.25 


For  a brief  time  a few  sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891 
to  1934,  inclusive,  have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only, 
at  the  special  price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.25;  to  non-members,  per  copy,  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 


he  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  organized 


in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous  activity  for 
over  half  a century.  Commencing  in  1888,  and  each  year  until  1935, 
the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935  this  Quarterly  was 
initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  each  March,  June, 
September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  accent 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer  months,  and  at 
least  once  each  year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to  some  spot  of  historic 
significance. 

. The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the  dues 
and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  offered  to 
members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular  membership 
is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $ 10.00  per  year,  for 
patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life  membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly  a pub- 
lication of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  will 
be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  editors  original 
articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and  other  material  bearing  upon 
the  history  and  development  of  this  region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.25  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 


Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California,  care  of  The  Southwest  Museum,  Museum 
Drive,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

Mr.  Willard  O.  Waters  of  the  Huntington  Library  has  completed 
the  second  part  of  his  “Los  Angeles  Imprints,”  and  in  the  present 
number  of  The  Quarterly  we  are  giving  you  the  first  half  of  Part 
Two:  “Law  Transcripts  and  Briefs,  1868  - 1873.”  The  second  half, 
1874  “ 1 876,  will  appear  in  the  September  Quarterly.  Mr.  Waters  has 
spent  many  months  in  compiling  this  excellent  list,  and  it  will  be  in- 
valuable to  anyone  interested  in  local  history,  for  in  these  old  tran- 
scripts and  briefs  there  is  an  unbelievable  amount  of  historical  material. 

Of  more  popular  interest  we  have  in  this  number,  a most  inter- 
esting and  valuable  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Woodward  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Museum  of  History,  Science,  and  Art:  “Isaac  Sparks — Sea 
Otter  Hunter.”  Sparks  was  a pioneer  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County, 
and  one  of  the  most  active  otter  hunters  of  early  California.  Mr. 
Woodward  has  embodied  in  his  sketch,  the  complete  article  on  the 
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old  pioneer,  written  by  Mrs.  F.  H.  Day  and  published  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  The  Hesperian  in  1859.  The  melodramatic  tone  of  Mrs.  Day’s 
writing  puts  to  blush  the  famed  Beadle  Dime  Novels,  and  rivals  for 
first  place,  both  “Nick  Carter”  and  “Diamond  Dick.”  In  the  Septem- 
ber Quarterly  we  will  give  our  members  another  valuable  article 
from  Mr.  Woodward’s  facile  pen  on  the  sea  otter  industry  in  early 
California,  a most  important  industry  of  its  day  that  has  been  greatly 
neglected  by  the  historian. 

At  last  the  old  Mexican  Archives  of  Los  Angeles  County  have 
■».  been  transcribed  and  translated  by  the  W.P.A.  project,  sponsored 

by  the  County  Recorder  and  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California.  This  task  has  occupied  many  months  of  hard  and  careful 
work  by  a corps  of  competent  scholars  under  the  direction  of  a most 
able  man,  Mr.  W.  N.  Charles,  who  briefly  describes  the  work  and  its 
results  in  this  number  of  our  Quarterly.  This  work  is  without  doubt 
the  most  important  historical  work  accomplished  in  the  state  in  many 
years,  and  the  society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  been  able  to 
see  it  through.  Now  if  ways  and  means  can  be  made  available  for  the 
publication  of  these  valuable  old  documents  in  book  form  for  the  use 
of  educational  institutions  and  students  of  California  history,  or  if 
some  person  or  persons  of  means  will  aid  in  their  publication  we 
will  be  most  fortunate. 

We  are  giving  you  in  this  number  a very  interesting  document 
discovered  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Robinson  of  our  Publication  Committee 
on  a recent  visit  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  being  a statistical  chart  of 
Los  Angeles  and  its  Jurisdiction  in  1830,  as  prepared  for  the  Mexican 
government  by  the  doughty  old  alcalde  Vincente  Sanchez  in  that 
year.  Mr.  Robinson  has  also  gathered  all  data  available  from  the  Los 
Angeles  archives  now  in  the  vaults  of  the  city  hall  referring  to  the 
Indians  of  this  vicinity,  and  has  made  an  article  of  some  length  which 
will  be  published  in  the  September  Quarterly. 

In  the  September  Quarterly  we  shall  also  begin  to  give  reviews  of 
the  more  important  books  of  California  history  as  they  are  published. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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From  a lithograph  in  the  Hesperian,  July,  1859 
ISAAC  J.  SPARKS,  1804-1867 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  pioneer  and  grantee  of  Huasna  Rancho,  1 843 


Isaac  Sparks — Sea  Otter  Hunter 

gQl*1 2^> 

by  Arthur  Woodward 


During  the  first  three  decades  of  the  19th  century  relatively 
few  foreigners  found  their  way  to  California.  Now  and 
then  a sailor  jumped  ship  and  hid  away  until  the  vessel 
sailed.  The  majority  of  the  aliens  who  found  the  land  and  daughters 
of  California  fair  were  members  of  trapping  parties  who  scoured  all 
the  streams  of  the  western  wilderness  in  quest  of  the  sleek  brown 
beaver.  Many  of  these  men  drifted  in  with  their  traps  and  long  rifles, 
telling  glib  stories  of  hardships  and  adventures  on  the  trail.  Some  of 
them  traveled  on,  others  settled  down  to  become  naturalized  citizens 
of  Mexico.  They  married  the  paisanas  and  in  time  were  as  Californian 
as  the  criollos.  Today,  the  descendants  of  those  early  adventurers 
live  in  the  state,  mingling  with  the  recien  llegados  of  the  1870’s  and 
1900’s.  Many  of  these  same  descendants  are  vaguely  aware  they  had 
such  ancestors.  Some,  it  is  true,  take  a living  pride  in  their  American 
and  Spanish-Mexican  forebears,  others  are  content  to  live  in  the 
present  and  forget  the  past.  Usually  it  remains  for  the  students  of 
history  to  tramp  down  the  back  trail  and  single  out  these  men  and 
women  who  quietly  laid  the  foundations  for  the  state  of  California, 
and  restore  them  to  their  rightful  places  in  the  sun  of  remembrance. 

The  names  of  these  forgotten  ones  are  myriad  and  often  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  select  one  from  so  many.  In  the  present  instance  the  name 
Isaac  Sparks  means  little  to  anyone  save  a relatively  few  people  who 
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are  interested  in  the  history  of  California.  In  writing  about  this 
pioneer  it  has  been  necessary  to  limit  the  annotations  on  his  life  to 
the  barest  necessities. 

In  the  year  1859  a Mrs.  F.  H.  Day  issued  a series  of  life  sketches 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  American  pioneers  of  California  in  a 
little  magazine  published  in  San  Francisco  called  The  Hesperian.  She 
probably  interviewed  the  subjects  of  her  sketches  (those  who  were 
still  alive)  or  obtained  the  data  from  associates  who  knew  them.  In 
Vol.  II,  No.  5,  July,  1859,  Mrs.  Day  introduced  Isaac  Sparks  to  the 
readers  of  The  Hesperian.  Accompanying  the  article  was  an  excel- 
lent lithographic  likeness  of  the  gentleman,  who  was  at  that  time 
fifty-five  years  of  age.  Believing  this  item  to  be  of  sufficient  interest 
to  warrant  reprinting,  I am  presenting  the  item  as  originally  written 
by  Mrs.  Day.  My  sole  contribution  consists  of  a few  annotations 
obtained  from  a variety  of  sources  which  may  in  a measure  supple- 
ment the  facts  of  Spark’s  life  as  given  in  The  Hesperian. 

Spark’s  life  as  a hunter  of  the  sea  otter  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting phase  of  his  California  residence,  hence  I have  dwelt  at  greater 
length  upon  the  sidelights  of  this  business  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  narrative.  In  view  of  the  recent,  almost  startling  reappearance  of 
a full-sized  shoal  of  adult  sea  otters,  which  have  been  considered  as 
virtually  extinct  in  California  waters,  off  the  rocky  coast  near  the 
mouth  of  Bixby  Creek  a few  miles  below  Carmel,  it  would  seem  that 
a brief  review  of  the  early  pursuit  of  the  animals,  is  quite  appropriate 
at  this  time.1 

It  seems  odd  that  Mrs.  Day,  seeking  to  romanticize  the  subjects  of 
her  sketches  should  fail  to  mention  Spark’s  part  in  the  removal  of  the 
last  of  the  San  Nicoleno  Indians  from  their  isolated  island  home  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.2  When  she  wrote  in  1859,  the  story  of 
the  rescue  of  Juana  Maria,  the  “Female  Robinson  Crusoe”  of  San 
Nicolas  Island,  rescued  after  a solitary  sojourn  of  eighteen  years  upon 
that  place,  was  only  six  years  old  and  was  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  her  publication. 

A further  elaboration  of  this  episode  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Nor,  oddly  enough,  did  Mrs.  Day  speak  of  Spark’s  marriage, 
except  to  indicate  that  he  was  married.  It  may  be  that  she  failed  to 
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inquire  into  this  phase  of  his  life.  He  was  a young  man  of  twenty- 
eight  when  he  arrived  in  California  and  must  have  found  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  some  of  the  Californian  women.  A romantic  interlude  in  the 
young  trapper’s  life  is  hinted  at  in  the  official  documents  of  Santa 
Barbara,  indicating  that  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  charms  of  a lady 
of  that  place.  However,  oddly  enough  Isaac  Sparks  did  not  marry 
a native  paisana. 

His  wife  was  Maria  de  los  Remedios  Josef  a Eayrs,  daughter  of 
Captain  George  Washington  Eayrs  of  the  “ Mercury ” who  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  daring  and  enterprising  of  all  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican otter  traders,”3  and  Maria  de  la  Ascencion  Stewart,  termed 
affectionately  “Peggy”  by  her  sea-fearing  husband.  The  Barbarenos 
knew  her  as  Margarita  or  “Gegue”  the  Californian  phonetic  equiv- 
alent of  “Peggy.”  Mrs.  Eayrs  was  dark  of  hair  and  eye  and  creamy 
of  complexion,  but  she  was  not  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  blood.  In  her 
veins  coursed  the  proud  blood  of  a long  line  of  Tahitian  chiefs.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Midshipman  George  Stewart,  the  fair-haired, 
blue-eyed  Scotsman  who  was  one  of  those  men  who  remained  on 
board  the  ill  fated  “Bounty”  when  Captain  Bligh  and  a handful  of 
men  were  cast  adrift  in  the  ship’s  long  boat  in  1789.  In  1823,  Lord 
Byron  wrote  a poem  “The  Island  or  Christian  and  his  Comrades,”  in 
which  he  made  George  Stewart  and  Neuha,  hero  and  heroine.  Byron 
gave  to  Stewart  the  native  name  Torquil.4 

Captain  Eayrs  was  engaged  in  the  sea  otter  trade  along  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  1806-1807.  In  May,  1808,  he  made  an  agreement  with 
Aleksandr  Baranov,  “Lord  of  the  Pacific  North”  to  hunt  sea  otters 
on  a partnership  basis. 

He  loaded  twenty-five  bidarkas  and  about  fifty  Aleut  Indians  on 
board  the  “Mercury”  and  started  south.  In  April,  1809,  he  was  hunting 
the  otters  off  San  Juan  Capistrano.  He  was  ordered  to  leave  the  coast 
in  May  by  Sergeant  Javier  Alvarado  of  Los  Angeles.  When  he  had  a 
cargo  of  some  2,080  skins  in  the  hold  of  his  ship,  Eayrs  decided  to 
obey  the  doughty  sergeant.  He  made  his  second  contract  with  the 
Russians  in  the  fall  of  1809.  However,  this  time  his  main  purpose  was 
to  trade  clandestinely  with  the  Californians  for  supplies  to  be  carried 
to  the  Russians  in  Alaska.  After  his  return  to  Novo- Arkhangelsk  in 
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June,  1810,  he  abandoned  otter  hunting  under  the  contract  method 
and  turned  smuggler.  While  engaged  in  this  lucrative  business  his  ves- 
sel was  seized  by  the  Spanish  authorities  near  Goleta  on  June  2,  1813. 

At  the  time  of  his  capture  Captain  Eayrs  had  on  board  his  wife 
Peggy  and  their  infant  daughter  who  was  then  but  about  a month 
old.  She  had  been  bom  at  Bodega  Bay,  May  7,  1813.  Although 
Eayrs  was  technically  considered  a prisoner,  and  later  had  to 
go  to  Mexico  to  plead  his  case,  his  wife  and  baby  girl  remained  in 
Santa  Barbara,  the  latter  was  baptized,  presumably  at  San  Diego 
Mission,  November  7,  1813.  Both  mother  and  daughter  were  received 
into  the  Catholic  church  and  were  thereafter  considered  as  native 
Californians.  Baby  Mary  was  reared  in  the  household  of  the  de  la 
Guerras  of  Santa  Barbara  according  to  family  tradition. 

Thus  it  was  that  Isaac  Sparks,  the  young  “down-easter”  found  his 
bride  of  romantic  South  Sea  lineage.  Three  daughters,  Flora,  Rosa 
and  Sallie  were  the  result  of  this  union.  In  later  years  these  girls 
became  the  wives  of  Marcus  Harloe,  Arza  Porter  and  Fred  Hark- 
ness  and  their  descendants  are  yet  living  in  Santa  Barbara,  Los 
Angeles,  and  other  cities  in  the  state. 

In  1836,  Sparks  purchased  Benjamin  Foxen’s  house  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara near  the  site  of  Crane’s  Hall,  and  opened  a trading  house.11  As 
noted  by  Mrs.  Day,  Sparks  continued  in  the  sea  otter  trade  for  a 
number  of  years.  However,  he  did  not  neglect  his  other  affairs  and 
aside  from  turning  merchant  he  also  practiced  some  medicine  prior 
to  1841.  Likewise  he  continued  to  acquire  other  property.  On  Decem- 
ber 8,  1843,  he  received  the  grant  of  Rancho  Huasna,  near  Arroyo 
Grande  in  what  is  now  San  Luis  Obispo  County  from  Governor 
Manuel  Micheltorena.  This  contained  22,152.99  acres.  President 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  confirmed  this  grant  with  a patent  January  23, 
1879.  Later,  Sparks  purchased  Rancho  El  Pismo,  which  had  been 
originally  granted  to  Jose  Ortega,  November  18,  1840.  A patent  for 
this  tract  of  8,837.89  acres  was  given  to  Sparks  November  16,  i866.s 

It  is  said  that  Isaac  Sparks  built  the  first  2-story  brick  house  in 
Santa  Barbara  on  the  south  west  side  of  State  street  between  Gutier- 
rez and  Montecito  streets, known  to  old  residents  as  the  “Park  Hotel.”' 

When  Fremont  marched  south  from  Monterey  in  the  latter  part 
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of  1 846  to  take  the  town  of  Santa  Barbara,  which  hamlet  he  occupied 
on  the  morning  of  December  27,  Isaac  Sparks  was  one  of  the  natural- 
ized Mexican  citizens  who  was  determined  to  be  neutral.  However, 
it  seems  Fremont  and  his  men  could  not  understand  any  American 
born  frontiersman  being  on  the  sidelines  during  such  a period. 
George  Nidever  had  talked  the  matter  over  with  Sparks  and  the 
latter  had  informed  Nidever  that  he,  Sparks  would  not  join  Fremont’s 
Battalion.  This  news  was  relayed  to  Fremont  who  was  displeased. 
The  men  of  the  Battallion  circulated  rumors  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  raze  Spark’s  house  and  confiscate  his  property.  Nidever  then 
induced  Isaac  to  sign  on  with  Fremont  and  the  two  sea  otter  hunters 
marched  south  with  Fremont  and  were  later  discharged  in  Los 
Angeles,  returning  home  about  the  last  of  January,  1847. 

After  the  war  Sparks  continued  his  business  in  Santa  Barbara,  but 
still  found  time  to  hunt  sea  otter.  In  March,  1848,  Sparks,  Nidever 
and  several  others  fitted  out  a boat  to  hunt  otter  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. After  the  Indian  episode  described  by  Mrs.  Day,  the  party 
landed  at  Fort  Ross  and  at  this  place  heard  of  the  gold  discovery. 
In  San  Francisco  they  sold  20  otter  skins  and  paid  off  their  men. 
Sparks  and  Nidever  now  went  to  the  mines  on  the  Feather  river. 
Four  days  after  they  arrived  every  man  in  camp  was  down  with  the 
fever.  They  were  taking  out  about  fifteen  ounces  of  gold  a day  from 
their  claims  but  the  intense  heat  and  the  fever  forced  them  to 
move  downstream.  An  Indian  servant  of  Nidever’s  died,  then  a man 
by  the  name  of  O’Brien.  The  remainder  then  left  the  diggings  and 
returned  to  San  Francisco.  Sparks  was  still  quite  ill  when  he  sailed 
from  that  port  for  Santa  Barbara.7 

In  1850,  Sparks  was  elected  a member  of  the  city  council.  It  is  said 
he  was  also  the  first  postmaster  of  Santa  Barbara.  In  1 865  “La  Com- 
pania  del  Muelle  de  Santa  Barbara”  the  Santa  Barbara  Wharf  Com- 
pany, was  organized  by  six  men  of  whom  Sparks  was  one  and 
received  permission  from  the  City  Council  of  Santa  Barbara  to  con- 
struct the  first  wharf  which  extended  out  into  the  water  from  the 
foot  of  Chapala  street.  It  was  an  exceedingly  primitive  structure  and 
no  vessel  over  one  hundred  tons  ever  dared  make  fast  to  it,  but  it 
served  its  purpose  until  1872  when  John  P.  Stearns  built  a better  one.8 
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Isaac  Sparks  died  in  Santa  Barbara,  June  1 6,  1867.  He  left  three 
daughters  as  I have  already  mentioned,  and  today,  the  descendants 
of  this  fine  old  pioneer  are  numbered  among  the  best  families  of  the 
state. 


Sketches  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  California 

by  Mrs.  F.  H.  Day 

As  published  in  The  Hesperian,  San  Francisco,  1859 
ISAAC  J.  SPARKS 

Mr.  Isaac  J.  Sparks,  one  of  the  veteran  band  of  pioneers,  was  bom  in 
the  town  of  Bowdoin,  District  of  Maine,  in  the  year  1 804. 

The  day  before  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,9  his  father  started  with 
the  intention  of  going  to  the  Genessee  country,  but  changed  his  mind 
and  struck  across  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Alleghany  River — at  that  time  the  head  of  navigation.  Here  he  tar- 
ried long  enough  to  build  a large  flat  boat,  upon  which  he  made  his 
way  to  Cincinnati.  The  following  winter,  he  and  his  son  Isaac,  started 
in  a keel  boat  for  St.  Louis.  On  their  way  thither  they  met  the  first 
steamboat10  that  ever  ploughed  its  way  through  the  waters  of  the 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Sparks  continued  to  reside  in  St.  Louis  until  the  6th  of  April, 
1831,  when  in  company  with  Captains  Smith  and  Sublet,  he  left  for 
Santa  Fe.11  Nothing  of  much  importance  occurred  on  the  way  until 
they  reached  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  River,  where 
three  young  men  by  the  names  of  Mintum,  Day  and  J.  J.  Warner12 
fell  behind  the  balance  of  the  company  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
antelope.  While  hunting,  they  were  surprised  by  a party  of  Pawnee 
Indians,  who  fell  upon  them  and  savagely  murdered  young  Mintum, 
whose  manly  qualities  and  kind,  generous  heart  had  rendered  him  a 
favorite;  and  endeared  him  to  every  member  of  the  company.  They 
immediately  took  counsel  how  they  should  avenge  his  death,  which 
they  did  in  the  following  manner.  When  they  left  St.  Louis  they  had 
with  them  a man  who  was  sick  with  the  small  pox;  he  recovei'ed  and 
they  still  had  with  them  the  clothes  which  he  wore  when  ill  with  the 
loathsome  disease;  these  they  threw  across  an  old  pack  horse,  secured 
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them  in  such  a way  that  they  could  not  be  lost  off,  and  then  drove 
him  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  toward  the  settlement  of  the  Pawnees. 

Here  he  was  found  by  some  of  the  tribe,  who  immediately  appro- 
priated the  clothing  with  every  demonstration  of  savage  joy.  But 
hidden  beneath  the  folds  of  what  to  them  was  gorgeous  apparel, 
lurked  a secret  foe  whose  work  of  destruction  was  not  stayed  until 
half  of  the  tribe  had  fallen  victims  to  the  terrible  and  devastating 
scourge  of  the  small  pox.  Sleep  on  in  peace  young  Minturn,  for  thy 
death  has  been  fearfully  and  terribly  avenged! 

After  this  the  party  proceeded  on  their  journey,  and  in  crossing 
from  the  Arkansas  to  the  creek  Simeone,13  they  lost  their  way  in  the 
sand  hills; — this  portion  of  the  country  is  visited  by  severe  gales  of 
wind,  which  blows  the  sand  so  as  to  destroy  all  traces  of  a road  or 
path.  It  was  owing  to  this  cause  that  the  party  now  found  themselves 
bewildered  and  lost.  To  make  matters  worse  there  was  no  water  to 
be  found,  in  vain  they  explored  that  trackless  waste  of  sand;  no  sound 
of  gurgling  waterfall  or  singing  rivulet  met  their  ears — no  cool, 
refreshing  stream  gladdened  their  sight — they  became  victims  of  the 
most  intense  suffering,  driven  almost  to  madness  by  the  prolonged 
agony  of  thirst. 

The  animals  also  suffered  intolerably;  their  tongues  hanging  from 
their  mouths,  black  and  parched,  while  the  eyeballs  glared  fearfully; 
and  every  sound  they  uttered  and  every  movement  they  made  was 
indicative  of  the  terrible  agony  of  death  by  thirst.  Oh,  how  little 
do  those  who  travel  the  hot  arid  sands  of  the  desert,  day  after  day, 
toiling  on  in  the  fruitless  search  for  water — the  burning  sun  above, 
the  scorching  sands  beneath — over  all,  the  hot  glare  and  stiffling 
humid  atmosphere.  Companions  drooping  from  day  to  day;  the 
strength  of  all  departing — the  last  day’s  march  shorter  than  the  one 
preceeding  it.  The  animals  which  have  been  gradually  failing,  now 
utterly  prostrate — some  with  the  glazy  film  of  death  already  upon 
their  eyes. 

Companions  giving  way  to  wild,  distraced  ravings;  maddened  and 
driven  to  desperation  by  the  terrors  of  the  parched  and  fevered  sys- 
tem; the  unutterable  agony  of  prolonged  thirst. 

’Tis  then  that  the  weary,  thirsting  one,  as  he  gasps  in  vain  for  a 
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draught  of  water,  thinks  of  one  drop  as  a pearl  of  great  price — more 
valuable  by  far  than  all  the  golden  sands  of  earth.  But  to  return  to 
our  narrative. 

Captain  Smith  with  undaunted  courage  still  continued  the  search 
for  water,  and  traveled  on  in  advance  of  the  party  some  miles.  His 
toil  was  at  last  rewarded;  he  heard  the  low,  musical  gurgling  of  a 
brook,  and  hastened  forward  to  the  cool,  refreshing  stream. 

He  sparingly  gave  to  his  animal,  and  himself  partook,  then  stoop- 
ing, laved  his  hot  dusty  brow  with  the  precious  liquid,  while  a feeling 
of  intense  thankfulness  pervaded  his  soul  for  the  timely  relief  thus 
afforded  to  his  party.  At  this  moment  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
sound  of  horses  hoofs,  and  ere  he  had  time  to  think,  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a party  of  Camanche  Indians. 

He  vaulted  into  his  saddle,  but  they  made  signs  of  friendship,  and 
riding  up  each  side  of  him,  threw  him  off  his  guard  by  making  signs 
of  good  will;  then  they  treacherously  speared  him.  Even  after  he 
was  wounded  his  valiant  spirit  did  not  forsake  him.  But  his  strength 
fading  from  loss  of  blood,  and  the  death  dew  gathering  on  his  brow, 
he  shot  at  and  wounded  two  of  his  enemies,  and  then  fell  to  rise 
no  more.1' 

The  party,  saddened  by  the  loss  of  Captain  Smith  (who  was  a 
brave  and  good  man)  continued  on  their  journey  and  reached  the 
Simeone  creek  in  the  night. 

The  next  morning  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  Indians — the  “Grovonts  of  the 
Prairie.”  They  threw  up  a temporary  fortification  by  digging  ditches 
between  their  wagons  which  were  so  arranged  as  to  form  a sort  of  a 
barrier  between  them  and  their  enemies.  They  expected,  and  were 
prepared  for  an  attack  but  it  did  not  occur.  They  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  getting  five  of  the  leading  chiefs  into  camp,  where  they  held 
them  as  prisoners,  and  kept  them  under  guard  until  they  were  ready 
to  depart  on  their  journey,  when  they  took  them  to  the  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  from  the  camping  ground,  and  there  set  them  at 
liberty  and  permitted  them  to  go  on  their  way  unharmed. 

All  day  long  they  continued  their  journey  up  the  Simeone,  and  at 
night  again  constructed  their  fort  of  ditches  and  wagons,  and  secured 
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their  stock  inside.  The  night  was  dark  and  gloomy,  and  the  hours 
wore  on  unbroken,  save  by  the  low  wail  of  the  wind,  until  about 
midnight,  when  the  unmistakable  war  whoop  of  the  Indians  rent  the 
air,  and  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a party  of  the  Indians, 
with  whom  they  had  parted  company  in  the  morning.  The  animals 
frightened  by  the  noise,  broke  loose  and  ran  helter  skelter  in  every 
direction.  One  pair  of  oxen  having  a yoke  in  which  was  an  iron  ring, 
broke  loose  and  made  right  for  the  Indians,  the  ring  making  as  they 
ran  a great  noise,  which  the  Indians,  in  the  darkness  imagined  to  be 
a piece  of  artillery,  and  fled  in  hot  haste  down  the  valley,  leaving  to 
the  oxen  the  honor  of  a conquered  field,  and  the  rescue  of  their 
owners  from  a tragic  fate. 

The  next  morning  the  oxen  were  found  about  two  miles  from 
camp.  Although  surrounded  by  hordes  of  savage  Indians  they  pur- 
sued their  journey  without  further  molestation,  and  at  length  reached 
Santa  Fe  in  safety. 

Mr.  Sparks,  in  company  with  Mr.  Young,  left  Santa  Fe  in  the  fall 
on  a trapping  expedition  to  the  Queretaro  Mountains;  nothing 
worthy  of  record  occurred  until  they  reached  what  is  known  as  the 
“Black  Water,”  the  head  waters  of  the  Salt  River.  Here  the  Indians 
began  to  be  troublesome  by  stealing  their  traps,  sneaking  into  camp 
and  shooting  down  their  animals  and  committing  various  other  depre- 
dations which  irritated  and  annoyed  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
whites  exercised  forbearance  for  a season,  and  then  determined  upon 
inflicting  chastisement  upon  their  persecutors.  For  this  purpose  they 
resorted  to  stratagem  that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  cope  with 
their  insatiate  and  treacherous  foes.  The  principal  part  of  the  com- 
pany could  leave  camp,  thus  leading  the  Indians  to  think  that  all 
had  gone,  when  in  fact  there  were  six  or  eight  concealed  within, 
where  they  would  remain  perfectly  quiet  until  the  Indians  got  fairly 
into  camp,  when,  upon  a certain  signal,  they  discharged  their  fire- 
arms, whose  deadly  and  unerring  aim  would  send  the  Indians  for  a 
moment  bounding  in  the  air,  while  the  despairing  shriek  of  death 
burst  from  their  lips;  the  next,  they  lay  lifeless  on  the  ground. 

From  Black  Water  they  proceeded  to  the  Gila  River,  which  they 
followed  until  they  came  near  the  line  of  the  Yuma. 
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Here,  Job  Dye,  Isaac  Williams,  Turkey  Green  and  Squire  Green,15 
being  in  advance  of  their  party  fell  upon  a party  of  Indians  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Sonora  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  horses.  A skirmish 
took  place,  which  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a half.  The  Indians  threw 
up  a fort  of  brushwood  and  nobly  stood  their  ground  until  the 
remainder  of  the  whites  came  up,  who,  in  company  with  the  others, 
made  a deadly  charge  and  put  them  to  flight. 

Of  the  Indians  there  were  killed  and  wounded  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
A ball  from  Captain  Young’s  rifle  wounded  the  chief,  who  was 
indeed  a “brave,”  for  it  was  ascertained  that,  besides  the  wound  from 
Captain  Young’s  rifle,  he  had  been  shot  through  the  chin,  had  one 
arm  broken,  and  had  also  a rifle  ball  in  his  side.  Turkey  Green  ap- 
proached the  wounded  chief  and  grasped  his  hair  with  the  intention 
of  scalping  him.  The  dying  warrior  begged  for  mercy  and  clasped 
his  hand  upon  the  knife  to  stay  the  deadly  blow.  But  Green  inhu- 
manly drew  the  knife  through  the  clasped  hand  and  severed  it  from 
the  body,  and  then  finished  the  horrid  tragedy  by  scalping  the  mu- 
tilated and  dying  chief. 

The  entrenchment  which  the  Indians  had  thrown  up  for  their 
protection  proved  their  funeral  pyre,  for  the  whites,  instigated  by 
more  than  savage  barbarity,  set  fire  to  the  entrenchment  and  then 
threw  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies  upon  the  flames.  Nor  was  this 
all;  for  during  the  night,  the  wounded  Indians,  suffering  from  cold, 
crawled  from  their  hiding  places  to  avail  themselves  of  the  warmth 
of  the  fire;  in  the  morning  they  were  discovered  by  some  of  the 
whites,  who,  with  savage  barbarity,  threw  them  also  upon  the  flames. 
Their  piteous  cries  for  mercy  found  no  response  in  the  breasts  of 
their  inhuman  captors,  and  they  were  consigned  alive  to  the  burn- 
ing pile. 

The  mind  sickens  and  the  heart  revolts  at  such  scenes  of  cruelty 
and  barbarism,  and  the  pen  hesitates  to  depict  scenes,  which  in 
atrocity  and  fiendishness,  outdo  even  the  wild  savages  themselves. 
But  they  are  well  authenticated  facts,  and  a faithful  history  of  the 
past  demands  for  them  a record. 

To  his  credit,  be  it  recorded,  Mr.  Sparks  took  no  part  in  these 
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cruel  acts,  and  even  dared  to  enter  his  protest  against  them.  Fight  he 
did,  ’tis  true,  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  the  protection  of  his 
party;  but  it  was  ever  in  open  field  and  fair  fight — never  taking  un- 
due advantage  of  an  enemy — never  striking  a fallen  foe.  His  kind 
heart  was  pained  at  these  atrocities  and  his  benevolent  nature  plead 
the  cause  of  mercy  and  justice,  but  to  no  avail;  for  a portion  of  the 
company,  who  had  steeled  their  hearts  to  pity  and  shut  up  their 
bowels  of  compassion,  seemed  bent  upon  outdoing  even  the  savages 
in  their  barbarous  and  fiendish  acts  and  would  listen  to  no  sug- 
gestions that  counseled  mercy,  compassion  or  humanity. 

The  day  succeeding  these  events  they  journeyed  on  to  the  Yuma 
village,  where  they  traded  for  beans,  corn,  etc.,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Rio  Colorado  or  Red  River.  Here  the  party  separated, 
and  Mr.  Sparks  with  eleven  others  came  through  to  California  and 
arrived  at  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  ioth  of  February,  1832. 

Their  warfare  with  the  Indians  and  denizens  of  the  forest  now 
being  over,  they  thought  themselves  secure  from  further  molestation, 
when  lo!  to  their  surprise  and  mortification,  they  found  themselves 
prisoners  of  the  country  under  the  authorities  of  the  land — the  laws 
not  permitting  strangers  to  travel  through  the  country  without  a 
passport.  Not  liking  to  be  detained  in  “durance  vile,”  Mr.  Sparks 
watched  narrowly  for  an  opportunity  to  escape,  and  after  a short 
time  succeeded  in  evading  the  vigilance  of  his  captors  and  made  good 
his  escape  to  San  Pedro. 

What  a moral  does  the  history  of  Mr.  Sparks  (as  well  as  many 
more  of  our  pioneers)  afford  to  the  contemplative  mind!  Alone,  far 
from  friends  or  home,  overcoming  the  fatigue  and  peril  of  a journey 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  only  to  be  received  as  a prisoner 
within  the  walls  of  a strange  city,  with  a mind  torn  by  anxiety, 
watching  by  night  and  by  day,  with  vigilance  untiring  and  patience 
unsurpassed  for  an  opportunity  to  regain  what  is  dearer  to  every 
American  than  life  itself — Freedom. 

His  escape  without  a dime  in  his  pocket,  alone,  pursuing  his  course 
with  hurried  and  anxious  steps,  fearful  lest  he  become  again  a pris- 
oner. What  gloomy  reflections  occupied  his  mind  as  he  pursued  his 
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lonely  way  to  San  Pedro,  we  may  never  know.  Certain  it  is  that  trial 
and  danger  did  not  exhaust  his  energy  nor  disappointment  over- 
come his  perseverance. 

With  nothing  but  his  gun  to  rely  upon,  he  did  not  fail  to  make 
good  use  of  that.  Here  he  shot  his  first  sea-otter,  and  began  a business 
which  he  followed  for  many  years,  reaping  annually  a rich  harvest 
from  his  labors.  He  began  at  first  with  a single  rifle,  shooting  the 
animal  from  the  shore,  himself  swimming  out  to  secure  the  prize. 
He  soon  became  able,  however,  to  hire  a swimmer  to  perform  this 
duty  for  him,  and  in  about  a year  and  a half  forcibly  felt  the  need  of 
a boat.  He  accordingly  set  to  work  and  built  a small,  fight  one 
suited  to  his  purpose,  and  then  went  out  to  sea  after  the  otter.  His 
business  continued  to  increase,  and  he  soon  found  that  his  little  boat 
was  not  sufficient,  and  he  now,  with  his  men  formed  a company  of 
three  boats,  the  business  became  very  lucrative.  Mr.  Sparks  followed 
this  business  with  different  hunters  from  the  year  1832  until  1849.1® 

Perhaps  a brief  description  of  the  mode  of  hunting  the  Sea  Otter 
may  not  be  inappropriate  here.  To  carry  on  the  business  successfully, 
there  are  necessary  three  small  boats,  in  each  of  which  are  three  men, 
a “shooter”  and  two  “pullers”.  They  have  also  a large  boat  to  carry 
provisions,  having  on  board  two  men — a cook  and  a camp  keeper. 
They  generally  start  out  in  the  month  of  April,  and  make  a cruise 
of  from  six  to  seven  months.  One  small  boat  is  always  kept  in  advance 
on  the  “look  out”  for  otter.  When  a shoal  is  discovered,  if  the  weather 
is  fine,  the  hunters  approach  and  the  work  of  destruction  begins; 
if  not  fair,  they  land  on  the  beach  and  remain  quiet  until  it  becomes 
so,  when  again  they  take  to  their  boats  and  the  excitement  of  the 
chase  begins. 

The  fastest  canoe  pulls  right  through  the  shoal  without  attempting 
to  shoot;  the  other  two  come  up,  one  on  each  side,  and  as  it  were 
corral  the  otter,  and  then  shoot  among  them  right  and  left.  When 
the  shoal  scatters,  which  it  will  in  a short  time,  they  attack  them 
singly,  taking  care  to  select  a large  one,  the  boats  form  a triangle 
around  the  spot  where  he  dives,  and  as  soon  as  he  again  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  they  shoot.  They  then  form  another  triangle 
around  him,  and  as  often  as  he  appears  he  is  greeted  by  musket  balls, 
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so  that,  if  not  killed  he  is  again  obliged  to  dive.  In  this  way  he  soon 
becomes  exhausted  from  want  of  air  and  rises  within  gunshot,  when 
he  falls  an  easy  victim  to  his  pursuers. 

This  business  is  very  profitable,  hunters  frequently  taking  from 
seventy  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  otter  in  a season,  sometimes  more, 
seldom  less.  The  skins  are  worth  on  an  average  from  twenty-five  to 
forty-five  dollars  apiece. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Sparks  left  Santa  Barbara  and  came  by  land  to  San 
Francisco,  from  whence  he  again  started  on  another  hunting  expedi- 
tion. This  time  he  took  a large  company  with  him — four  boats  and 
twenty  men  and  proceeded  to  Cape  Mendocino.  Upon  his  arrival  he 
found  hostile  Indians  very  numerous.  But  as  the  wind  was  blowing  a 
gale,  he  comforted  himself  with  the  assurance  of  safety  afforded 
by  the  wind;  for  the  Indian  whose  weapons  are  arrows  knowing 
that  the  wind  will  cause  the  arrows  to  swerve,  never  attack  when 
it  blows  hard.  For  several  days  the  party  remained  quietly  on  shore, 
when  at  dawn  one  morning  Mr.  Sparks  discovered  that  the  wind 
had  ceased  and  all  was  calm. 

Then  calling  his  men  they  jumped  into  their  boats  and  pulled 
swiftly  and  silently  away,  leaving  the  Indians  to  wonder  at  their 
mysterious  disappearance. 

Upon  his  return  to  San  Francisco  he  found  the  gold  excitement 
had  commenced.  The  men  whom  he  had  employed  at  sixteen  and 
eighteen  dollars  per  month,  were  immediately  offered  as  much  per 
day,  and  although  they  were  engaged  to  him,  he  released  them  and 
let  them  go  to  the  mines. 

Perhaps  you  will  observe  in  our  portrait  of  Mr.  Sparks  a defect  in 
the  right  eye,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  sight  in  that  organ.  The  loss 
was  occasioned  by  an  encounter  with  a grizzly  bear,  and  serves  as  a 
‘Certificate  of  Pioneership’  which  renders  any  other  unnecessary. 17 

Mr.  Sparks  now  resides  with  his  family  in  Santa  Barbara.  Long  may 
he  live  to  recount  the  scenes  of  peril  and  adventure  of  those  early 
times  which  called  forth  all  the  nobleness  and  heroism  of  exalted 
manhood,  and  caused  the  true  character  to  stand  forth  in  all  its 
natural  attributes. 
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12.  In  his  “Reminiscences,”  Warner  gives  a short  autobiographical  sketch  of  his 
life.  In  an  article  on  Jedediah  S.  Smith,  published  October  27,  i860,  in  his 
paper  the  Vineyard , issued  in  Los  Angeles,  Warner  gives  Smith’s  biography 
and  states  that  he,  Warner  was  the  last  one  to  see  Smith  alive.  Warner  was 
known  to  his  California  associates  as  “Juan  Largo,”  “Long  John”  Warner. 

His  full  name  was  Jonathan  Trumbull  Warner,  a Yankee  from  Lyme, 
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Connecticut.  At  the  age  of  23,  upon  the  advice  of  his  physician  Warner  set 
out  for  the  west  in  search  of  a milder  climate.  He  arrived  at  St.  Louis  in 
November,  1830,  just  after  Smith,  Sublette  and  Jackson  had  rolled  into 
town  with  a wagon  load  of  furs  from  the  Shining  Mountains.  He  obtained 
an  interview  with  Smith  but  the  latter  discouraged  him  from  signing  on 
with  any  trapping  party.  Later,  in  the  spring  of  1831,  after  deciding  to  make 
the  trip  to  Santa  Fe,  Smith  hunted  up  Warner  and  offered  him  a position. 
Warner  accepted,  but  before  the  party  reached  the  City  of  the  Holy  Faith, 
Smith  was  lying  dead  beside  a water  hole  on  the  Cimarron  River.  The 
party  broke  up.  Sublette  returned  to  Missouri  while  Jackson  remained  in 
New  Mexico  and  entered  a fur  trading  partnership  with  David  Waldo 
and  Ewing  Young. 

In  the  fall  of  1831,  two  parties  were  sent  out  by  this  company,  one  was 
headed  toward  California  to  purchase  mules;  the  other  was  a trapping  expe- 
dition destined  for  the  rivers  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys. 
Eleven  men  under  Jackson  left  Santa  Fe,  August  29,  1831.  Of  this  number 
we  know  the  names  of  three  men  besides  Jackson,  these  were  Peter  Smith, 
brother  of  Jedediah,  young  Warner  and  Jackson’s  negro  servant,  Jim.  They 
proceeded  by  the  southern  route,  swinging  down  as  far  as  San  Xavier  del 
Bac,  Tucson,  the  Pima  Indian  villages,  thence  down  the  Gila  to  the  Colo- 
rado and  across  the  desert,  going  the  usual  route  through  Vallecito,  San 
Felipe,  Mission  San  Luis  Rey,  Temecula,  etc.,  to  San  Diego,  thence  north 
along  the  coast  to  Los  Angeles.  This  was  the  first  time  Warner  ever  saw 
the  valley  San  Jose,  which  later  became  his  home.  Today  it  is  more  fam- 
iliarly known  as  Warner’s  Ranch. 

The  second  party  left  San  Fernando  de  Toas,  north  of  Santa  Fe  in 
October,  1831  (see  Note  No.  15  for  the  roster  of  this  party).  Isaac  Sparks 
was  in  this  party. 

In  the  meantime  Jackson  had  proceeded  into  the  northern  part  of  Califor- 
nia and  obtained  about  six  hundred  mules  and  one  hundred  horses.  He 
returned  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state  in  April,  1832.  The  two  parties 
met  and  it  was  decided  that  Young  after  assisting  Jackson  to  cross  the 
Colorado  with  the  animals,  the  latter  man  was  to  continue  to  New  Mexico 
and  sell  the  brutes,  the  former  would  return  to  the  coast  and  spend  the 
summer  hunting  sea  otter,  while  the  winter  would  be  spent  trapping  beaver 
in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys.  Warner  was  one  of  the  five 
men  who  accompanied  Jackson  to  the  river  and  who  returned  with  Young 
to  California. 

Thenceforth  Warner  was  destined  to  be  a native  of  California.  He  was  in 
the  San  Joaquin  trapping  with  Young  when  he  fell  ill  and  returned  to  Los 
Angeles  in  December,  1833.  In  1834,  he  became  a clerk,  working  for  Abel 
Steams  and  in  1835  was  a clerk  for  John  Temple.  The  following  year  saw 
him  in  business  with  Henry  Melius  and  in  1837,  Warner  was  in  business 
for  himself.  It  was  during  this  period  of  residence  in  Los  Angeles  that 
Warner  changed  his  name  from  Jonathan  Trumbull  to  Juan  Jose,  die  reason 
being  there  was  no  equivalent  of  Trumbull  in  Spanish  and  the  natives  found 
it  too  difficult  to  pronounce.  In  1840-1841  Warner  revisited  the  States  and, 
while  there  advocated  the  usurpation  of  California  and  Oregon. 
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In  1837,  Warner  married  Anita  Gale,  a young  lady  who  had  been  reared 
in  the  home  of  Pio  Pico’s  mother.  Their  first  daughter,  Mary  Ann  was 
born  in  1839.  Three  more  children,  Andrew  Fernando,  Isabelle  and  Juan 
Bautista  were  bom  later  on  Warner’s  Ranch,  which  was  granted  to  Warner 
by  Governor  Manuel  Micheltorena,  November  28,  1844.  Thenceforth 
Warner  was  a ranchero,  a merchant,  vineyardist,  and  editor.  He  died  April 
11,  1895. 

Hill,  J.  J.  The  History  of  Warner's  Ranch  and  its  Environs.  Barrows,  H.  D. 
Warner— A Pioneer  of  ’31,  The  Land  of  Sunshine,  August,  1895,  p.  127-130. 
Account  by  Warner  in  Los  Angeles  Star,  August  22,  1874. 

13.  This  is  the  Cimarron  river,  a tributary  of  the  Arkansas.  The  name  refers  to 
“wild  or  runaway  negroes”  and  the  term  ‘Cimarron’  was  one  applied  to  a 
certain  racial  mixture  in  Mexico  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

14.  For  further  references  to  Jedediah  Strong  Smith  see  Maurice  S.  Sullivan, 
The  Travels  of  Jedediah  Smith , The  Fine  Arts  Press,  Santa  Ana,  1934.  The 
few  remaining  personal  relics  of  Smith,  his  shaving  kit,  pistol,  watch,  etc., 
as  well  as  some  family  letters  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family  in 
Los  Angeles. 

15.  The  members  of  this  party  according  to  Hill  (op.cit)  were:  Ewing  Young, 
Sidney  Cooper,  Moses  Carson,  Benjamin  Day,  Isaac  Sparks,  Joseph  Gale, 
Joseph  Dent,  John  Higans,  Isaac  Williams,  James  Green,  Cambridge 
(Turkey)  Green,  James  Anderson,  Thomas  Low,  Julian  Bargas,  Jose  Teforia, 
John  Price,  William  Day  and  Job  F.  Dye. 

16.  See  special  section  on  sea  otter  hunting  (to  appear  in  Sept.  Quarterly). 

17.  The  injury  to  Sparks’  right  eye,  according  to  family  tradition  was  inflicted 
by  a bear  while  Sparks  was  en  route  to  California  from  New  Mexico.  This 
encounter  made  Isaac  “bear  shy”  as  it  were.  Nidever  (Ellison,  p.52)  stated: 
“Sparks  killed  very  few  bears  but  he  got  chased  by  one  once,  and  had  such 
a narrow  escape  that  I could  never  prevail  upon  him  afterward  to  hunt 
them.  In  fact,  he  became  so  much  afraid  of  them  that,  when  we  were  to- 
gether in  a bear  country,  he  would  never  leave  me  and  often  prevented  me 
from  shooting  when  I had  a good  chance  at  one.” 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  by  Nidever’s  relation  whether  Sparks  received  the 
eye  injury  before  or  after  reaching  California,  but  it  would  seem  that  this 
incident  took  place  during  his  residence  in  this  state. 
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A CHECK-LIST 

PART  TWO 

Law  Transcripts  and  Briefs,  1868-1876 

Also  Titles  Additional  to  Part  One. 


Compiled  by  Willard  O.  Waters 


Introduction 


T 


JA  jf^  HE  following  list  is  in  continuation  of  the  Check-List  of  Los 
Angeles  Imprints  published  in  the  Quarterly  of  June,  1937. 
At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  that  list  it  was  my  intention 
to  prepare  next  a check-list  of  Los  Angeles  newspapers  and  period- 
icals issued  during  the  period  1851-1876,  and  a list  of  law  briefs,  the 
collection  of  which  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Law  Library  had 
been  partially  explored. 

With  the  publication  in  the  fall  of  1937  of  the  volume  American 
Newspapers,  1821-1936;  a Union  List  . . . , in  which  may  be  found 
titles  and  locations  of  the  principal  early  newspapers  of  Los  Angeles, 
there  seemed  to  be  less  reason  for  the  projected  check-list  of  early 
Los  Angeles  serial  publications.  However,  as  the  Union  List  is  con- 
fined to  newspapers,  does  not  show  the  exact  extent  of  the  files  of 
early  Los  Angeles  papers  in  some  instances,  omits  several  titles  alto- 
gether, and  furnishes  little  historical  information,  a more  detailed 
check-list,  with  historical  notes,  may  after  all  not  be  superfluous.  The 
completion  of  such  a check-list  has  been  deferred  for  a time,  in  the 
hope  of  gathering  more  information  than  is  now  available. 
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Los  Angeles  Imprints,  1851-1876 

The  check-list  of  legal  pamphlets  now  presented  has  been  com- 
piled chiefly  from  material  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Law  Library. 
It  consists  principally  of  transcripts  and  briefs  in  appeal  cases  heard 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  from  1869  to  1876,  inclusive. 
The  earliest  ones  are  found  in  two  sets  of  bound  pamphlets,  in  which 
the  arrangement  is  roughly  chronological.  On  each  pamphlet  is  pen- 
cilled a number,  presumed  to  be  the  number  assigned  to  the  case  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  appearing  as  the  number  of  the  case  in  the 
printed  reports  of  the  Court.  The  correctness  of  some  of  the  pen- 
cilled numbers  seems  to  be  questionable,  but  I have  used  them  in  the 
check-list,  without  attempting  to  verify  their  accuracy.  The  Library 
has  a card  index  to  these  transcripts  and  briefs,  arranged  under  the 
parties  to  the  cases. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  list  the  material  in  chronological 
order.  Few  of  the  pamphlets  bear  an  imprint  date,  but  the  transcripts 
can  usually  be  dated  from  the  text,  and  indicate  the  dates  of  the 
accompanying  briefs.  Where  no  transcript  is  found  it  has  sometimes 
been  difficult  to  determine  the  correct  dates  for  the  briefs. 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  suits  recorded  in  the  list.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  of  no  great  importance  and  one  wonders 
at  their  having  been  carried  to  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  state.  Many 
of  them,  however,  are  of  historic  interest,  because  of  their  relation 
to  the  ranchos  and  other  grants  made  under  Spanish  and  Mexican 
rule.  Most  of  the  persons  connected  with  the  cases,  whether  as  lit- 
igants or  attorneys,  were  prominent  in  the  history  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Southern  California,  and  their  names  will  be  found  mentioned 
more  or  less  frequently  by  Newmark  and  other  local  historians. 

Notes  have  been  added  where  deemed  necessary  or  of  interest,  but 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  furnish  a history  of  each  case  or  its 
outcome. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis,  State  Librarian, 
the  list  has  been  checked  to  show  items  in  the  California  State  Libra- 
ry. After  proof  had  been  received  a copy  was  sent  to  the  Honorable 
Frank  Jordan,  Secretary  of  State  of  California,  in  whose  office  are 
filed  records  and  briefs  of  Supreme  Court  cases.  I am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Jordan  and  to  Mr.  Bart  C.  Greer,  Keeper  of  State  Archives,  for 
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a checking  of  the  list  with  the  material  in  that  office.  Unfortunately 
the  printing  could  not  be  delayed  further  for  a personal  examination 
of  the  collection,  which  might  have  resulted  in  the  addition  of  some 
titles. 

All  but  four  items  in  the  list  of  law  transcripts  and  briefs  (Nos.  i, 
io,  ii,  23),  are  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Law  Library.  All  but 
eight  (Nos.  1,  10,  11,  23,  30,  116,  132,  199),  are  in  the  Archives 
Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  California  State 
Library  has  the  following  numbers:  2-9,  12-13,  15-22,  24,  26-34, 
36-56,  59-64,  66-77,  79-85,  87-92,  94-106,  108-1 15,  118-138,  140-163, 
166-171,  175,  177,  179-194,  196-204,  206-  209,  211-220,  222.  Of  the 
four  items  not  in  these  three  collections,  No.  1 was  located  in  the 
Bancroft  Library  and  Nos.  10,  11,  and  23  are  in  the  Huntington 
Library. 

Acknowledgement  is  gratefully  made  of  courtesies  shown  and  help 
given  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Robinson,  Librarian  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Law  Library,  and  his  assistants,  especially  Mr.  L.  A.  Whit- 
comb and  Mr.  Roland  Wilson. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS  AND  COURT  RECORDS 
1868 

1  KEWEN  and  HOWARD. ...  In  the  United  States  Land  Office, 
at  Los  Angeles.  Before  H.  C.  Austin,  Esq.,  Register.  M. 
Keller,  Esq.,  Receiver.  In  the  matter  of  the  application  of 
F.  L.  A.  Pioche  to  purchase  the  San  Luis  Rey  and  Los  Palas 
Lands.  Petitioner’s  rejoinder  to  contestants’  argument.  . . . 
[Los  Angeles:]  Printed  at  the  Daily  Star  Job  Printing 
Establishment.  [1868].  cover-title,  15  pp.  21.5  cm. 

Also  listed  as  No.  68  in  Los  Angeles  Imprints,  1851-1876. 

CU-B 


1869 

2 [GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.]  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court.  ...  [No.  2131.]  T.  D.  Mott  et  al.  Plaintiffs  and 
Appellants,  v.  M".  Ana.  Villa  de  Reyes,  Defendant  and  Re- 
spondent. Argument  of  Counsel  for  Joaquin  Sepulveda, 
Appellant.  [Los  Angeles,  1869.]  pp.  [3L33.  23.2  cm. 

Caption-title;  cover-title  lacking? 

Suit  concerning  the  Rancho  San  Vicente  and  Santa  Monica.  Mott  was 
a brother-in-law  of  Joaquin  Sepulveda. 

3 HOWARD  and  SEPULVEDA.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court.  . . . 

[No.  2131.]  ...  Brief  of  Appellants. . . . Los  Angeles:  Printed 
at  the  office  of  the  Los  Angeles  Star.  1869.  cover-title, 
10  pp.  23.3  cm. 

4 CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  ( Los  Angeles 

County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court.  . . . [No.  2166.]  Eloisa 
Sepulveda,  Plaintiff,  v.  Jose  Dolores  Sepulveda,  Salisbury 
Haley,  and  Jose  del  Carmen  Sepulveda,  Defendants.  [Tran- 
script on  appeal.]  [Los  Angeles,  1869.]  44  pp.  23.2  cm. 

Caption-title;  cover-title  lacking? 

Suit  concerning  the  Rancho  San  Vicente  and  Santa  Monica.  Haley 
was  a son-in-law  of  Jose  Andres  Sepulveda. 

5 GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court.  [No.  2166.]  ...  Petition  for  Re-Hearing.  ...  Los 
Angeles:  Star  Office.  [1869.]  cover-title,  pp.  [ 3 ]-i 5. 
23.1  cm. 
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6 ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  2166.]  . . . Plaintiff’s 

Brief.  ...  [Los  Angeles:  Republican  print?  1869.]  cover- 
title,  8 pp.  23.1  cm. 

7 CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  ( Los  Angeles 

County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  2250.]  Tran- 
script . . . Joseph  W.  Wolfskill,  and  Clemente  Cruz  de 
Coronel,  plaintiffs  and  appellants,  vs.  Antonio  Mallachowitz, 
defendant  and  respondent.  Glassell,  Chapman  & Smith, 
Att’ys  for  Appellants.  Kewen  & Howard,  Att’ys  for  Re- 
spondent. Republican  print,  Los  Angeles.  1869.  cover- 
title,  1 leaf,  12  pp.  23.2  cm. 

Suit  relating  to  ownership  of  160  acres  of  the  Wolfskill  tract  on  Ala- 
meda Street  in  Los  Angeles. 

8 GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  2250.]  . . . Appellants’  Brief  . . . [Los  An- 
geles: Republican  print?  1869].  cover-title,  pp.  [2]-^. 

23.2  cm. 

9  Reply  to  Respondent’s  Brief.  . . . Republican  print, 

Los  Angeles.  [1869].  cover-title,  3 pp.  23.2  cm. 


1870 

10  CHIPLEY,  T.L.M.  In  the  matter  of  the  Santa  Ana  Irri- 
gating Company  vs.  Prudencio  Yorba,  et  al.  [Text  begins :] 
To  all  whom  it  may  concern: — Notice  is  hereby  given  by 
the  undersigned,  T.L.M.  Chipley,  attorney  for  the  above 
named  Company,  that  on  the  7th  day  of  July,  A.  D.,  1870, 
he  filed  in  the  Clerk’s  Office,  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
17  th  Judicial  District  ...  in  and  for  the  County  of  Los  An- 
geles, a petition  asking  the  condemnation  and  appropriation, 
to  construct  a canal  for  irrigating  purposes,  of  portions  of 
the  following  tracts  of  land,  to-wit:  The  Rancho  Canon  de 
Santa  Ana,  . . . Section  32,  township  3 South,  range  9,  west, 
San  Bernardino  meridian,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  . . . [Los 
Angeles,  1870.]  1 leaf.  22.8  x 10  cm. 
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11  UNITED  STATES.  District  Court.  California  (Southern 

District).  M.  De  Garcia,  et  al.,  Claimants  of  the  Rancho  de 
Los  Nogales,  v.  the  United  States.  Opinion  of  Hon.  Ogden 
Hoffman,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  for  the 
Southern  District  of  California.  Geo.  A.  Tiffany,  Printer, 
Los  Angeles.  [1870].  cover-title,  16  pp.  24.8  cm. 

Also  listed  as  No.  74  in  Los  Angeles  Imprints , 1851-1876. 

The  Rancho  de  los  Nogales,  1,006  acres,  adjoining  Rancho  La  Puente, 

was  patented  to  Garcia,  June  20,  1882.  See  also  No.  23. 

csmH 

12  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  2316.]  Charles  Mc- 

Cormick, Plaintiff  and  Respondent.  Vs.  The  Los  Angeles 
City  Water  Company  impleaded  with  Louis  Darque,  Defend- 
ant and  Appellant,  Appellant’s  Brief.  . . . [Los  Angeles: 
Republican  print?  1870.]  pp.  [21-7.  23.2  cm. 

A suit  to  recover  payment  for  labor  claimed  to  have  been  performed 
in  the  construction  of  a reservoir. 

13  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  2319.]  Edgar  M. 

Morgan,  Plaintiff  and  Respondent.  Vs.  Abel  Stearns,  Defend- 
ant and  Appellant.  Reply  to  Appellant’s  Brief. . . . Republican 
print, Los  Angeles.  [1870].  cover-title,  pp.  [2 T5.  23.3  cm. 

Suit  concerning  the  Ogier  property  and  vineyard  on  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles. 

14  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  2326.]  Adam  Win- 

gard,  Plaintiff  and  Appellant,  v.  Phineas  Banning,  Defendant 
and  Respondent.  Respondent’s  Brief.  ...  [Los  Angeles:] 
Express  print.  [1870].  cover-title,  pp.  [2]-io.  23.2  cm. 

Relates  to  ownership  of  a quartz  mill  at  Fort  Independence  and 
Owensville,  Inyo  County. 

15  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  2326.]  ...  Respon- 

dent’s Reply  to  Appellants’  Points.  . . . Los  Angeles:  Star 
Office.  [1870].  cover-title,  pp.  [3] -18.  23.2  cm. 

16  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  District  Attorney's  Office.  . . . 

In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  2345.]  The  People  of  the 
State  of  California,  Plaintiff’s  and  Respondents.  Vs.  Flint, 
Irvine  & Co.,  Defendants  and  Appellants.  Argument  of 
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Counsel  for  Respondents.  A.  B.  Chapman,  Dist.  Att’y. 
George  H.  Smith,  Deputy,  of  Counsel.  [Los  Angeles:  Re- 
publican print?  1870.]  cover-title,  pp.  [2]-i2.  23.2  cm. 

The  suit  was  brought  to  recover  taxes  alleged  to  be  delinquent  on  the 
ranchos  San  Joaquin,  Lomas  de  Santiago  and  Santa  Ana,  in  what  is 
now  Orange  County. 

17  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court . . . [No.  2626.]  John  Hancock,  et  al.,  respondents,  v. 
E.  A.  Preuss,  et  al.,  appellants.  Closing  Brief  of  Appellants’ 
Counsel.  . . . G.  A.  Tiffany,  Printer,  Los  Angeles.  [1870.] 
cover-title,  9 pp.  23.2  cm. 

Suit  concerning  the  Rancho  San  Antonio  or  Rodeo  de  las  Aguas,  pur- 
chased in  1856  from  Maria  R.  Valdez  by  Benjamin  D.  Wilson  and 
Henry  Hancock.  This  rancho  lay  between  the  ranchos  La  Brea  and 
San  Jose  de  Buenos  Ayres.  See  also  Nos.  34-35. 

1 8 LARR ABEE,  G ANAHL  and  McD ANIEL. ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  2626.]  . . . Brief  for  Respondents,  . . . G.  A. 
Tiffany,  Printer,  Los  Angeles.  [1870.]  cover-title,  23  pp. 
23.2  cm. 

19  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  1st  District  (Los  Angeles 

County').  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  2678.]  Jacob 
Morris,  et  al.,  Plaintiffs  and  Respondents,  v.  Eulogio  Fo. 
de  Celis,  Administrator  of  Estate  of  Eulogio  Celis,  Deceased. 
Defendant  and  Appellant.  Transcript  on  Appeal.  V.  E. 
Howard  and  Thom  & Ross,  for  Plaintiffs  and  Respondents. 
Glassell,  Chapman  & Smith  and  J.  H.  Lander,  for  Defendant 
and  Appellant.  Geo.  A.  Tiffany,  Printer,  Los  Angeles. 
[1870].  cover-title,  54  [i.e.  55]  pp.  23.2  cm. 

A suit  to  decide  the  ownership  of  a ten-acre  vineyard,  on  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  Eulogio  de  Celis  was  an  early  resident  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  a large  landholder,  who  went  to  Spain  and  died  there  in  1868. 
See  also  Nos.  36-39,  117,  190. 

20  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court . . . [No.  2678.]  ...  Points  on  Appeal.  Glassell,  Chap- 
man & Smith  and  J.  H.  Lander,  for  Defendant  and  Appellant. 
Geo.  A.  Tiffany,  Printer,  Los  Angeles.  [1870].  cover- 
title,  pp.  [2]-5.  23.2  cm. 
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21  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  2678.]  . . . Reply  to 

Respondents’  Brief.  . . . Geo.  A.  Tiffany,  Printer,  Los  An- 
geles. [1870].  cover-title,  pp.  [21-7.  23.3  cm. 

22  THOM  and  ROSS.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  2678.] 

. . . Brief  of  Respondents.  . . . [Los  Angeles:  Printed  at  the 
office  of  the  Los  Angeles  Star?  1870.]  cover-title,  7 pp. 
23.2  cm. 

1871 

23  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  District 

Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  California. 
The  United  States,  Appellees,  v.  Maria  de  Jesus  Garcia,  et 
al.,  Appellants’  Reply  to  Brief  for  United  States. . . . Tiffany, 
& co.,  Printers,  Los  Angeles.  [1871.]  cover-title,  pp. 
[ 2 ] -43.  25.2  cm. 

See  also  Nos.  io-ii. 

Brief  for  the  United  States,  by  J.  W.  Harding,  was  printed  in  San 

Francisco,  1871. 

csmH 

24  [GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.]  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court . . . [No.  2249.]  Noah  Felch,  Plaintiff  and  Respondent, 
vs.  Prudent  Beaudry,  Defendant  and  Appellant.  . . . Appel- 
lant’s Brief.  [Los  Angeles,  1871?]  10  pp.  23.2  cm. 

The  suit  was  brought  to  recover  a sum  of  money  claimed  to  be  due 
on  a contract  for  the  sale  by  Felch  and  his  wife,  Maria  G.  de  Domin- 
guez de  Felch,  to  Beaudry  and  John  G.  Downey  of  a portion  of  the 
Rancho  San  Pedro.  See  also  Nos.  57-58. 

25  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  ...  [No.  2611.]  Mendelsohn  & Coleman,  Plaintiffs 
and  Respondents,  v.  The  Anaheim  Lighter  Co.,  Defendants 
and  Appellants.  Appellants’  Points.  ...  G.  A.  Tiffany, 
Printer,  Los  Angeles.  [1871].  cover-title,  6 pp.  23.2  cm. 

Suit  for  damages  for  loss  of  a large  shipment  of  lumber.  The  Anaheim 
Lighter  Company  was  formed  by  residents  of  Anaheim  to  handle 
freight  unloaded  from  vessels  at  Anaheim  Landing. 

26  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  2611.]  . . . Argument 

for  Appellant.  . . . Geo.  A.  Tiffany,  Printer,  Los  Angeles. 
[1871].  cover-title,  9 pp.  23.2  cm. 
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27  BRUNSON,  Anson. ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  2727.] 

Paula  Romero  de  Gaze,  Appellant  v.  J.  D.  Lynch,  et  al.,  Res- 
pondents. Respondents’  Brief  and  Argument.  . . . Tiffany, 
& Co.,  Printers,  Los  Angeles.  [1871].  cover-title,  pp. 
[2 ]-6.  23.2  cm. 

Suit  contesting  ownership  of  a lot  on  Alameda  Street  in  Los  Angeles. 

28  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  2747.]  A.  B.  Chapman,  Appellant,  v.  Hol- 
lister, et  al.,  Respondents — Appellant’s  Petition  for  Re-hear- 
ing.  ...  [Los  Angeles:]  Express  Print.  [1871].  cover- 
title,  pp.  [2]-8.  23.2  cm. 

Suit  concerning  a lot  known  as  the  Pear  Garden  of  Lorenzo  Soto,  in 
Old  Town,  San  Diego. 

29  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (San  Bernar- 

dino County ).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  3188.] 
F.  M.  Slaughter,  Plaintiff  and  Appellant,  v.  F.  M.  Fowler  and 
E.  H.  Gates,  Defendants  and  Respondents.  Transcript  on 
Appeal.  John  W.  Satterwhite,  Attorney  for  Appellant. 
Glassell,  Chapman  & Smith,  of  Counsel.  H.  C.  Rolfe,  Attor- 
ney for  Respondents.  [Los  Angeles:]  Express  print. 
[1871].  cover-title,  1 leaf,  48  pp.  23.2  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  N.  W.  lA  of  Section  6,  Township  3, 
South,  Range  7,  West,  of  San  Bernardino  Base  and  Meridian,  formerly 
in  possession  of  Raymundo  Yorba,  who  considered  it  a part  of  Rancho 
Rincon.  See  also  Nos.  64-68. 

30  SATTERWHITE,  John  W.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . 

[No.  3188]  ...  Appellant’s  Points  and  Authorities.  . . . [Los 
Angeles:  ] Express  print.  [1871].  cover-title,  9 pp.  23.2  cm. 


1872 

31  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  ( Los  Angeles 
County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  2385.]  Tran- 
script on  Appeal  . . . William  J.  Rice,  Plaintiff  and  Respon- 
dent, against  Russell  Heath,  Defendant  and  Appellant.  O.  P. 
Evans,  and  Glassell,  Chapman  & Smith,  Attorneys  for  Plain- 
tiff, Thom  & Ross,  and  King  & McConnell,  Attorneys  for 
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Defendant.  [Los  Angeles:]  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
Book  and  Job  Printing  Establishment.  1872.  2 p.l.,  133 

pp.  23.2  cm. 

The  Rancho  Rio  Santa  Clara  del  Colonio,  in  Ventura  County,  was 
purchased  by  the  defendant  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  for  $17,000.  The 
latter  sued  to  recover  an  alleged  overcharge  of  $3,620. 

32  THOM  and  ROSS.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  2385]. 

. . . Appellant’s  Brief [Los  Angeles:  ] Los  Angeles  Daily 

News  Book  and  Job  Printing  Establishment.  [1872].  40  pp. 
23.2  cm. 

33  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  2537.]  Heilman,  Temple  & Co.,  Respon- 
dents, vs.  George  H.  Howard,  John  G.  Downey,  et  al.,  Ap- 
pellants. Brief  of  Glassell,  Chapman  & Smith,  of  Counsel 
for  Respondents.  [Los  Angeles:]  Los  Angeles  Star  Book 
and  Job  Printing  Establishment.  [1872].  cover-title,  10 
pp.  23.2  cm. 

Suit  relating  to  the  purchase  in  1868,  by  C.  V.  Howard,  Downey  and 
Prudent  Beaudry  of  the  Rancho  San  Jose  del  Valle,  or  Buena  Vista, 
also  known  as  Warner’s  Ranch,  from  Jose  C.  Carrillo  and  wife,  for 
$13,000,  and  to  a note  for  $3,600,  entering  into  the  transaction. 

34  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court,  ijth  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  2626.]  John 
Hancock  et  al,  Plaintiffs  and  Appellants,  v.  E.  A.  Preuss  et  al, 
Defendants  and  Respondents.  Transcript  on  Appeal.  Ga- 
nahl  & McDaniel,  Thom  & Ross  and  McConnell  & King, 
Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs  . . . Glassell,  Chapman  & Smith,  At- 
torneys for  Defendants  . . . [Los  Angeles:  ] Express  print. 
[1872].  cover-title,  55  pp.  23.2  cm. 

Suit  regarding  ownership  of  Rancho  San  Antonio  or  Rodeo  de  las 
Aguas,  purchased  in  1854  from  Maria  R.  Valdez  by  Benjamin  D.  Wil- 
son and  Henry  Hancock.  See  also  Nos.  17-18. 

35  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  2626.]  . . . Respondents’  Reply  to  Brief  of 
Appellants.  ...  [Los  Angeles:]  Express  print.  [1872]. 
cover-title,  pp.  U]-6.  23.2  cm. 
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36  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  2678  or  3617.] 
Transcript  on  Appeal  . . . Jacob  Morris,  et  al.,  Plaintiffs  and 
Appellants,  vs.  Eulogio  F.  de  Celis,  Defendant  and  Respon- 
dent. Thom  & Ross,  Howard  & Sons,  McConnell  & King, 
Atty’s  for  Pln’tff  & Appl’nts.  Glassell,  Chapman  & Smith, 
James  H.  Lander,  Att’ys  for  Defn’dts  & Respn’ts.  [Los  An- 
geles:] Printed  at  the  Office  of  the  Los  Angeles  Star. 
[1872].  cover-title,  40  pp.  23.2  cm. 

See  also  Nos.  19-22,  117,  190. 

37  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  2678  or  3617.]  . . . Respondent’s  Brief.  . . . 
[Los  Angeles:]  Express  print.  [1872].  cover-title,  pp. 

[ 2 ] —7*  23-3  cm- 

38  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  2678  or  3617.]  ... 

Respondent’s  points  and  authorities. . . . [Los  Angeles,  1872.] 
cover-title,  9 pp.  23.3  cm. 

39  THOM  and  ROSS. ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  2678  or 

3617.]  ...  Appellant’s  Points  and  Authorities.  . . . [Los  An- 
geles:] Express  print.  [1872].  cover-title,  pp.  [2] -3  3. 
23.2  cm. 

40  BRUNSON,  Anson.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3312.] 

Manuel  Requena,  Plaintiff  and  Appellant,  v.  The  Mayor  and 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Defendant  and 
Respondent.  Respondent’s  Brief.  A.  Brunson,  Attorney 
for  Respondent,  F.  H.  Howard,  City  Attorney.  [Los  An- 
geles:] Express  print.  [1872].  cover-title,  pp.  [2]-i2. 
23.2  cm. 

The  plaintiff  claimed  injury  to  his  property  from  the  Wilmington 
Street  sewer. 

41  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  ...  [No.  3312.]  ...  Appellant’s  Petition.  ...  [Los 
Angeles:  ] Express  print.  [1872].  cover-title,  1 3 pp.  23.2  cm. 

42  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3322.]  Pru- 
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dent  Beaudry,  Plaintiff  and  Respondent,  v.  E.  Vache,  De- 
fendant and  Appellant.  Transcript  on  Appeal.  A.  Brun- 
son, Attorney  for  Appellant.  Glassell,  Chapman  & Smith, 
Attorneys  for  Plaintiff.  [Los  Angeles:]  Express  print. 
[1872].  cover-title,  1 leaf,  pp.  [2]-i6.  23.2  cm. 

The  suit  concerned  certain  shares  of  stock  in  the  Los  Angeles  Wine 
Growers’  Association,  turned  over  to  Beaudry  by  Emile  Vache  as 
security  for  Beaudry’s  signature  on  a note  given  by  Vache  to  Fran- 
cisca  Wolkskill. 

43  BRUNSON,  Anson. ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3322.] 

. . . Appellant’s  Brief.  . . . [Los  Angeles:  ] Express  print. 
[1872].  cover-title,  pp.  [2L9.  23.2  cm. 

44  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court . . . [No.  3322.]  ...  Respondent’s  Brief.  . . . [Los  An- 
geles:] Express  print.  [1872].  cover -title,  pp.  [2] -5. 
23.2  cm. 

45  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3322.]  . . . Respon- 

dent’s Brief  and  Motion.  . . . [Los  Angeles:  ] Express  print. 
[1872].  cover-title,  pp.  [2]-i6.  23.2  cm. 

46  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3322.]  . . . Suggestion 

of  diminution  of  the  record.  [Los  Angeles,  1872.]  pp. 
[ 2 ] -1 6.  23.3  cm. 

Caption-title;  cover-title  lacking? 

47  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  ( Los  Angeles 

County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3368.]  Tran- 
script on  Appeal.  William  Bush,  Plaintiff  and  Respondent, 
vs.  Charles  Taylor,  Defendant  and  Appellant.  A.  J.  King 
and  S.  Haley,  Attorneys  for  Appellant.  V.  E.  Howard  & 
Sons,  Kewen  & Howard,  and  Glassell,  Chapman  & Smith, 
Attorneys  for  Respondent.  1872.  Printed  at  the  News  Job 
Office,  No.  14,  Commercial  street.  3 p.l.,  pp.  [5L52.  plan. 
23.2  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  Lots  Nos.  i and  2,  Block  17,  Ord’s  sur- 
vey of  Los  Angeles. 
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48  KING,  Andrew  J.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3368.] 

. . . Reply  to  Respondent’s  Points  and  Authorities.  . . . [Los 
Angeles:]  Express  print.  [1872].  cover-title,  pp.  [2] -12. 
23.2  cm. 

49  McCONNELL  and  KING.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . 

[No.  3368.]  . . . Appellants’  Points  and  Authorities.  . . . [Los 
Angeles:  ] Express  print.  [1872].  cover-title,  pp.  [2]  -10. 
23.2  cm. 

50  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court,  17  th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County ).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3434.]  Wing 
Chung,  Plaintiffs  and  Appellants,  v.  The  Mayor  and  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Defendant  and 
Respondent.  Transcript  on  Appeal.  Glassell,  Chapman  & 
Smith,  Plaintiffs’  Attorneys.  F.  H.  Howard,  O’Melveny  & 
Hazard,  Defendant’s  Attorneys.  [Los  Angeles:]  Express 
print.  [1872].  cover-title,  1 leaf,  pp.  [2 ]-34.  23.8  cm. 

Suit  for  damages  to  the  amount  of  $7,000  for  property  of  the  Chinese 
firm  of  Wing  Chung,  claimed  to  have  been  lost  in  the  Los  Angeles 
riot,  known  as  the  Chinese  massacre,  of  October  24,  1871. 

51  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court.  [No.  3434.]  . . . Appellants’  Brief.  . . . [Los  Ange- 
les:] Express  print.  [1872].  cover-title,  8 pp.  23.8  cm. 

52  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  3450.]  T. 
Winbigler,  Appellant,  v.  The  Mayor  and  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Respondent.  Transcript  on 
Appeal.  Kewen  & Howard,  Attorneys  for  Appellant. 
F.  H.  Howard  and  A.  Brunson,  Attorneys  for  Respondent. 
[Los  Angeles:]  Express  print.  [1872].  cover-title,  1 
leaf,  pp.  [2]-6.  23.8  cm. 

Appellant  claimed  damages  for  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  suffered 
in  crossing  a bridge  over  a water  ditch,  at  Sixth  Street,  near  Olive  Street. 

53  BRUNSON,  Anson. ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3450.] 

. . . Respondent’s  Brief.  A.  Brunson,  Attorney  for  Respon- 
dent. F.  H.  Howard,  City  Attorney.  [Los  Angeles:] 
Express  print.  [1872].  cover-title,  pp.  [2]-i9-  23.8  cm. 
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“A  good  sized  paid  up  policy  in  some  responsible  Accident  Insurance 
Company,  might  furnish  the  relief  asked  by  appellant,  but  we  most 
earnestly  insist  that  our  ‘City  of  the  Angels’  be  declared  exempt  from 
such  claims  of  fallen  humanity.”— p.  19. 

54  KEWEN  and  HOWARD.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No. 

3450.]  ...  Appellant’s  Brief.  ...  [Los  Angeles:]  Express 
print.  [1872].  cover-title,  pp.  [2]-8.  23.8  cm. 

55  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3495.]  Guer- 
reros et  al,  Plaintiffs,  v.  Bartolo  Ballerino,  Defendant.  Tran- 
script on  appeal.  Stanford  & Ramirez,  and  V.  E.  Howard 
& Sons,  Defendant’s  Attorneys.  Glassell,  Chapman  & Smith, 
Plaintiffs’  Attorneys.  [Los  Angeles:]  Express  print. 
[1872].  cover-title,  1 leaf,  pp.  [ 2 ] -75.  23.8  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  a lot  on  Negro  Alley,  in  Los  Angeles. 

56  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  3495.]  . . . Brief  for  Appellants.  . . . [Los 
Angeles:]  Express  print.  [1872].  cover-title,  16  pp.  23.8  cm. 

57  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County)].  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3584.]  Pru- 
dent Beaudry,  Plaintiff  and  Appellant,  v.  Noah  Felch  and 
Wife,  Defendants.  And  A.  Brunson,  Intervenor,  Respon- 
dent. Transcript  on  Appeal.  Glassell,  Chapman  & Smith, 
Attorneys  for  Appellant.  Ganahl  & McDaniel,  Attorneys 
for  Felch  and  Brunson.  O’Melveney  & Hazard,  Attorneys 
for  Mrs.  Felch.  [Los  Angeles:]  Express  print.  [1872]. 
cover-title,  1 leaf,  pp.  [2L58.  23.8  cm. 

The  suit  had  to  do  with  the  sale  by  Felch  and  his  wife,  Maria  G.  de 
Dominguez  de  Felch  of  about  6,000  acres  of  the  Rancho  San  Pedro  to 
Beaudry  and  John  G.  Downey,  and  with  a note  involved  in  the  tran- 
saction. See  also  No.  24. 

58  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court . . . [No.  3584.]  . . . Appellant’s  Brief.  [Los  Angeles, 
1872.]  1 leaf.  23.2  cm. 
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59  BRUNSON,  Anson.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3597. 1 

S.  H.  Mott,  Respondent,  v.  David  Foster,  Appellant.  Respon- 
dent’s brief.  ...  [Los  Angeles:]  Express  print.  [1872?] 
cover-title,  pp.  U]-8.  23.3  cm. 

60  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court,  ijth  District  ( Los  Angeles 

County)].  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  3946.]  E. 
Harris  and  J.  L.  Williams,  Plaintiffs  and  Appellants,  v.  J.  F. 
Burns,  Defendant  and  Respondent.  Transcript  on  appeal. 
A.  Brunson,  Attorney  for  Appellants.  Hutton  & Smith, 
Attorneys  for  Respondent.  [Los  Angeles:  ] Express  print. 
[1872].  cover-title,  1 leaf,  pp.  [2] -61.  22.8  cm. 

Suit  concerning  equipment  and  stock  of  a saloon  on  Main  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  known  as  Harris’s  Wine  Rooms.  James  F.  Bums,  an  early 
resident  of  Los  Angeles,  was  at  one  time  sheriff  of  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty, and  both  Bums  and  Harris  served  as  chief  of  police  of  Los 
Angeles.  See  also  Nos.  109,  200. 

61  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4118.]  Ed- 
ward Polhemus,  Plaintiff  and  Respondent,  v.  Richard  Hei- 
man  and  Oscar  George,  Defendants  and  Appellants.  Tran- 
script on  appeal.  Glassell,  Chapman  & Smith,  Plaintiffs’ 
Attorneys.  O’Melveny  & Hazard,  and  A.  A.  Wilson,  Defen- 
dants’Attorneys.  [Los  Angeles:  ] Express  print.  [1872]. 
cover-title,  1 leaf,  pp.  [2] -26.  24  cm. 

Suit  concerning  a sale  of  wool.  See  also  Nos.  114-115. 

62  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court . . . [No.  4118.]  ...  Brief  for  Respondent. . . . [Los  An- 
geles:] Express  print.  [1872].  cover-title,  6 pp.  24  cm. 


1873 

63  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 
Court . . . [No.  2462.]  The  People  of  the  State  of  California 
upon  relation  of  C.  Vejar,  Plaintiff  and  Respondent,  vs. 
Jacob  Metzker,  Defendant  and  Appellant.  Reply  to  Appel- 
lant’s Brief.  . . . Los  Angeles:  Star  Office.  [1873?]  cover- 
title,  6 pp.  23.2  cm. 
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Suit  contesting  an  election  to  the  Common  Council  of  Los  Angeles, 
held  on  December  16,  1869.  Juan  Crisostomo  Vejar  was  a member  of 
the  Common  Council  in  1865-1867,  and  1870,  and  Metzker  was  a mem- 
ber during  the  years  of  1868-1870. 

64  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3188.]  F.  M. 
Slaughter,  Plaintiff  and  Respondent,  against  F.  M.  Fowler 
and  E.  H.  Gates,  Defendants  and  Appellants.  Transcript  on 
Appeal  . . . Glassell,  Chapman  and  Smith,  Attorneys  for 
Plaintiff.  A Brunson  and  F.  Stanford,  Attorneys  for  De- 
fendants. [Mirror  Print,  Los  Angeles.]  1873.  cover-title, 
1 leaf,  pp.  [51-27.  23.2  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  N.  W.  % of  Section  6,  Township  3, 
South,  Range  7,  West,  of  San  Bernardino  Base  and  Meridian.  The  land 
was  first  occupied  in  1851  by  Raymundo  Yorba,  who  supposed  it  to 
be  part  of  Rancho  Rincon  belonging  to  his  father.  Yorba  sold  it  in 
1868  to  Slaughter,  although  it  had  been  occupied  by  the  defendants 
in  1866  or  1867.  See  also  Nos.  29-30. 

65  [GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  ...  [No.  3188.]  ...  Additional  Authorities  filed  by 
Respondent’s  Attorneys.  [Los  Angeles,  1873.]  3 pp.  23.2  cm. 
Caption-tide;  cover  tide  lacking? 

66  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3188.]  Petition  for 

re-hearing.  [Los  Angeles,  1873.]  pp.  [ 2 ] -5.  23.2  cm. 

Caption-title;  cover  title  lacking? 

67  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  3188.]  ...  Respon- 

dent’s Points.  [Los  Angeles,  1873].  1 leaf.  24  cm. 

68  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3188.]  . . . Respondent’s 

Reply  to  Appellants’  Brief [Los  Angeles:  ] Express  print. 

[1873].  cover-title,  pp.  [2 ]-i 3.  23.2  cm. 

69  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  ( Los  Angeles 

County).  [No.  3268.]  Transcript  on  appeal.  . . . T.  L.  M. 
Chipley  and  Henry  F.  Baker,  Plaintiffs,  against  Wm.  F. 
Farris,  G.  B.  Farris,  James  D.  Farris,  M.  Serrot,  James  Cor- 
win, A.  M.  Hough,  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  Defendants. 
[Los  Angeles,  1873.]  1 p.l.,  44  pp.  23.2  cm. 
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Caption-tide;  cover-title  lacking? 

Suit  concerning  a tract  of  land  claimed  to  be  a part  of  Rancho  San 
Antonio.  The  tract  had  been  deeded  to  plaintiffs  by  the  widow  and 
other  heirs  of  Jose  Maria  Lugo. 

70  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court . . . [No.  3268.]  . . . Appellants’  Points  and  Authorities 
...  [Los  Angeles:  ] Express  print.  [1873].  cover-title,  pp. 
[21-15.  23.2  cm. 

71  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County). ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3725.]  Ruper- 
to  Serrano,  Executor,  Plaintiff  and  Appellant,  v.  Rawson,  et 
al.  Defendants  and  Respondents.  Transcript  on  appeal 
. . . O’Melveny  & Hazard,  Attorneys  for  Respondents.  Glas- 
sed, Chapman  and  Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Appellant.  [Los 
Angeles:]  Express  print.  [1873].  cover-title,  7 pp.  23.2  cm. 

Suit  by  the  executor  of  estate  of  Jose  Serrano  to  recover  a tract  of 
land  alleged  to  be  within  the  boundaries  of  Rancho  Canada  de  los 
Alisos,  in  what  is  now  Orange  County. 

72  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  ...  [No.  3725.]  ...  Appellant’s  brief.  ...  [Los  An- 
geles:] Express  print.  [1873].  cover-title,  pp.  [2] -12. 
23.2  cm. 

73  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3725.]  . . . Appellants’ 

reply  brief.  ...  [Los  Angeles:]  Express  print.  [1873]. 
cover-title,  pp.  [2]-6.  23.2  cm. 

Caption  on  p.  [2]:  Ruperto  Serrano,  ...  vs.  Hiram  Rawson,  et  al,  ... 

74  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3725.]  . . . Appellant’s 

reply  brief  . . . [Los  Angeles:  Express  print?  1873.]  cover- 
title,  1 leaf,  pp.  [2]-6.  23.2  cm. 

Caption  on  p.  [2]:  ...  Ruperto  Serrano,  ...  vs.  H.  Rawson,  et  al, 
. . . Case  No.  2. 


75  O’MELVENY  and  HAZARD.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . 
[No.  3725.]  . . . Respondents’  brief.  . . . [Los  Angeles:]  Ex- 
press print.  [1873].  cover-title,  pp.  [2]-6. 

Dated:  March  21st,  1873. 
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76  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  3726.]  Pio 
Pico,  Plaintiff  and  Appellant,  v.  Antonio  Cuyas,  Defendant 
and  Respondent.  Transcript  on  Appeal.  Glassell,  Chap- 
man & Smiths.  Attorneys  for  Plaintiff.  V.  E.  Howard  & 
Sons,  of  Counsel  for  Defendant.  Kewen  & Howard  and 
Ganahl,  Att’ys  for  Defendant.  [Los  Angeles:]  Express 
print.  [1873].  cover-title,  54  pp.  23.3  cm. 

This  suit  was  concerned  with  an  arrangement  between  Pico  and 
Cuyas  for  the  furnishing  and  management  by  Cuyas  of  the  Pico 
House  at  Main  Street  and  the  Plaza,  Los  Angeles.  See  also  Nos.  121, 
124-128,  168. 

77  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  3726.]  . . . Appellant’s  Brief.  . . . [Los  An- 
geles, 1873.]  cover-title,  pp.  [2 ]-6.  23.8  cm. 

78  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3726.]  . . . Appellant’s 

points.  [Los  Angeles,  1873.]  2 pp.  23.3  cm. 

Caption-tide;  cover-tide  lacking? 

79  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3726.]  . . . Appellant’s 

Reply  Brief.  [Los  Angeles,  1873.]  3 pp.  23.3  cm. 

Caption-title;  cover-title  lacking? 

80  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3726.]  . . . Brief  and 

points  of  appellant.  . . . [Los  Angeles:  ] Express  print. 
[1873].  cover-title,  pp.  [2 ]-i 2.  23.8  cm. 

81  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3726.]  . . . Facts  on 

which  the  Points  on  Appeal  arise.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1873.] 
cover-title,  pp.  [ 2 ] -6.  23.8  cm. 

82  KEWEN  and  HOWARD.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No. 

3726.]  ...  Respondent’s  brief.  ...  [Los  Angeles:]  Express 
print.  [1873].  cover-title,  pp.  [2] -29.  23.3  cm. 

83  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  ( Los  Angeles 

County)].  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3785.]  Lan- 
genberger,  Blochman  & Co.  Plaintiffs  and  Appellants,  v. 
H.  Kroeger,  Defendant  and  Respondent.  Transcript  on 
Appeal.  Glassell,  Chapman  & Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Plain- 
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tiffs.  V.  E.  Howard  & Sons,  Att’ys  for  Def’t.  [Los  An- 
geles: ] Express  print.  [1873].  cover-title,  44  pp.  23.2  cm. 

The  suit  turned  on  the  question  of  whether  a debt  should  be  paid  in 
gold  or  silver.  The  parties  to  the  suit  were  early  residents  of  Anaheim. 

84  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court ...  [No.  3785.]  ...  Additional  Authorities  for  Appel- 
lant. [Los  Angeles,  1873.]  1 leaf.  23.2  cm. 

Caption-tide;  cover-tide  lacking? 

85  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3785.]  . . . Appellant’s 

brief....  [Los  Angeles:]  Express  print.  [1873].  cover- 
title,  pp.  [ 2 ] -8.  23.2  cm. 

86  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3785.]  . . . Petition  for 

Re-hearing.  . . . [Los  Angeles:  ] Evening  express  print. 
[1873].  cover-title,  pp.  [2]-8.  23.8  cm. 

87  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County)].  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  .;. . [No.  3795.]  John 
S.  Griffin,  Executor  of  James  C.  Welch,  Deceased,  Plaintiff 
and  Appellant,  v.  J.  J.  Warner,  A.  F.  Warner,  John  B.  War- 
ner, Concepcion  A.  Warner  and  Mary  A.  Warner,  Defen- 
dants and  Respondents.  Transcript  on  appeal.  Glassell, 
Chapman  & Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiff  and  Appellant. 
H.  K.  S.  O’Melveny  and  A.  Brunson,  Attorneys  for  Defen- 
dants and  Respondents.  [Los  Angeles:]  Express  print. 
[1873].  cover-title,  81  pp.  23.2  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  a six-acre  vineyard  tract  at  Sixth  and 
Main  streets,  Los  Angeles.  The  tract  was  deeded  to  J.  J.  Warner  in 
1865  by  the  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Antonia  Maria  Alvarado  de 
Clayton,  who  inherited  it  from  her  first  husband,  Jose  Snook.  It  was 
claimed  by  Welch’s  executor  by  virtue  of  a mortgage  on  the  property 
executed  in  1862.  The  suit  was  won  by  Warner.  For  an  account  of 
the  further  history  of  the  property  see  Lillian  A.  Williamson’s  New 
Light  on  J.  J.  Warner,  in  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California, 
Annual  Publications,  vol.  13,  1924-1927.  See  also  Nos.  185-188. 

88  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  ...  [No.  3795?]  Appellant’s  brief.  ...  [Los  Angeles, 
1875?].  cover-title,  10  pp.  24  cm. 
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89  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3867.]  Tran- 
script on  Appeal  . . . Fernando  Cadierque,  Plaintiff  and  Ap- 
pellant, vs.  Francisco  Duran  and  Robert  Brown,  Defen- 
dant and  Respondent.  A.  Brunson,  Esq.,  Attorney  for  Plain- 
tiff and  Appellant.  O’Melveny  & Hazard,  Esqs.,  Attorneys 
for  Defendants  and  Respondents.  [Los  Angeles:  Mirror 
print].  1873.  cover-title,  39  pp.  24  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  W.  Vi  of  Section  7,  Township  2,  South, 
Range  13,  West,  of  San  Bernardino  Meridian,  forming  part  of  Rancho 
Sausal  Redondo. 

90  BRUNSON,  Anson. ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3867.] 

. . . Appellant’s  brief.  . . . [Mirror  Print,  Los  Angeles].  1873. 
cover-title,  9 pp.  24  cm. 

91  O’MELVENY  and  HAZARD.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . 

[No.  3867.]  . . . Brief  of  Respondents. . . . [Mirror  Print,  Los 
Angeles].  1873.  cover-title,  8 pp.  24  cm. 

92  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  3869.]  John  Fisher,  administrator,  Respon- 
dent, v.  Ole  Bergson  et  al.,  Appellant.  Application  for  re- 
hearing  Glassell,  Chapman  & Smith,  and  Chapman  & Hut- 

ton, for  Respondent.  [Los  Angeles:]  Evening  express 
print.  [1873].  cover-title,  pp.  [2 ]-7*  24  cm. 

A suit  concerning  ownership  of  land  in  Anaheim,  mortgaged  by 
Conrad  Kuchel  to  his  son-in-law  Bergson.  Kuchel,  who  died  in  1870, 
was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  Los  Angeles  Vineyard 
Company,  which  founded  Anaheim. 

93  O’MELVENY  and  HAZARD.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . 

[No.  3869.]  . . . Brief  and  Argument  for  appellant.  . . . [Mir- 
ror Print.  Los  Angeles].  1873.  cover-title,  15  pp.  24  cm. 

94  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County). ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3908.]  Henry 
Hancock,  Plaintiff  and  Appellant,  v.  Pio  Pico,  Defendant 
and  Respondent.  Transcript  on  appeal  . . . Ganahl  & Mc- 
Daniel, Attorneys  for  Appellant.  Glassell,  Chapman  & 
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Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Respondent.  [Los  Angeles:]  Ex- 
press print.  [1873].  cover-title,  22  pp.  24  cm. 

Suit  to  collect  payment  for  Hancock’s  services  as  attorney  for  Pico 
in  a land  case  before  the  United  States  District  Court. 

95  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  3908.]  . . . Appellant’s  Brief.  . . . [Los  An- 
geles:] Evening  express  print.  [1873].  cover-title,  pp. 
[ 2 ] — 1 1.  24  cm. 

96  HANCOCK,  Henry In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3908.] 

. . . Appellant’s  reply  to  respondent’s  points.  Henry  Han- 
cock, Appellant.  [Los  Angeles:]  Express  print.  [1873]. 
cover-title,  pp.  [2]-4.  24  cm. 

97  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court,  ijth  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3931.]  Mat- 
thew Keller,  Plaintiff  and  Appellant,  v.  Francisca  Ruiz  de 
Ocana,  et  al.  Defendants  and  Respondents.  Transcript  on 
appeal . . . Glassell,  Chapman  & Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Appel- 
lant. Stanford  & Ramirez,  Attorneys  for  Respondents. 
[Los  Angeles:  ] Express  print.  [1873].  cover-title,  8 pp. 
23.8  cm. 

Suit  for  ejectment  from  a lot  in  Los  Angeles,  claimed  to  have  been 
conveyed  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  mayor  in  1856. 

98  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court . . . [No.  3931.]  . . . Appellant’s  Points.  Statement  of 
case.  ...  [Los  Angeles,  1873.]  1 leaf.  23.8  cm. 

99  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  lyth  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3932.]  Wil- 
liam Moore,  Plaintiff  and  respondent,  v.  The  Los  Angeles 
Infirmary,  Defendant  and  Appellant.  Transcript  on  appeal 
. . . Glassell,  Chapman  & Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Appellant. 
O’Melveny  & Hazard,  Attorneys  for  Respondent.  [Los  An- 
geles:] Express  print.  [1873].  cover-title,  69  pp.  23.8  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  a tract  of  land  in  Los  Angeles  deeded 
to  plaintiff  in  1859  by  the  mayor  and  Common  Council.  The  Los 
Angeles  Infirmary  was  founded  in  1857  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who 
had  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  the  previous  year. 
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100  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  ...  [No.  3932.]  ...  Appellant’s  reply  brief.  . . . [Los 
Angeles:]  Express  print.  [1873].  cover-title,  pp.  [2] -6. 
22.8  cm. 

101  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3932.]  . . . Brief  for 

Appellant  [sic]  ...  [Los  Angeles:  ] Express  print.  [1873]. 
cover-title,  pp.  [2] -14.  23  cm. 

102  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3932.]  . . . Petition  for 

re-hearing.  [Los  Angeles,  1873.]  2 pp.  22.8  cm. 

103  O’MEL VENY  and  HAZARD.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . 

[No.  3982.]  ...  Brief  of  Respondent.  . . . [Mirror  Print,  Los 
Angeles].  1873.  cover-title,  16  pp.  22.8  cm. 

104  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3932.]  ...  In  Reply  to 

Rejoinder  of  Appellant.  [Los  Angeles,  1873.]  1 leaf. 

22.8  cm. 

105  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County ).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  3944.]  Tran- 
script on  appeal  . . . Bernard  Dubourdieu,  Plaintiff  and  Ap- 
pellant, vs.  George  B.  [sic]  Butler,  City  Treasurer  of  Los 
Angeles  City,  Defendant  and  Respondent.  Wm.  McPher- 
son, Esq.  Attorney  for  Plaintiff  and  Appellant,  McConnell 
& King,  of  Counsel.  A.  W.  Hutton,  Esq.  City  Attorney 
of  Los  Angeles  City,  Attorney  for  Defendant  and  Respon- 
dent. [Mirror  Print,  Los  Angeles].  1873.  cover-title,  1 
leaf,  pp.  [5L29.  22.8  cm. 

Suit  to  collect  money  claimed  to  be  due  on  a warrant  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners. 

106  HUTTON,  Aurelius  W.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No. 

3944.]  ...  Respondent’s  brief.  ...  [Los  Angeles:]  Express 
print.  [1873].  cover-title,  pp.  [2L35.  22.8  cm. 

107  McCONNELL,  John  R.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No. 

3944.]  . . . Petition  for  a Decision.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1873.] 
cover-title,  10  pp.  22.8  cm. 
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108  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court.  . . . [No.  3945.]  Metzker  & Beach,  v.  O.  W.  Childs 
et  al.  Petition  for  re-hearing.  . . . [Los  Angeles:  ] Evening 
express  print.  [1873].  cover-title,  pp.  [2L7.  23.7  cm. 

109  BRUNSON,  Anson. ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3946.] 

Emil  Harris,  et  al.,  Appellants,  vs.  J.  F.  Bums,  Respondent. 
Appellants’  Brief.  ...  [Mirror  Print,  Los  Angeles].  1873. 
cover-title,  9 pp.  22.8  cm. 

See  also  Nos.  60,  200. 

no  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court,  ijth  District  (Los  Angeles 
County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  3989.]  The 
Wilmington  Canal  and  Reservoir  Company,  Plaintiff  and 
Respondent,  v.  Manuel  Dominguez,  Defendant  and  Appel- 
lant. Transcript  on  appeal . . . Thom  & Ross,  Attorneys  for 
Appellant.  Glassell,  Chapman  & Smith,  Attorneys  for  Re- 
spondent. [Los  Angeles:  ] Express  print.  [1873].  cover- 
title,  80  pp.  22.8  cm. 

A suit  for  the  condemnation  of  a part  of  the  Rancho  San  Pedro, 
belonging  to  Dominguez,  for  the  use  of  the  Wilmington  Canal  and 
Reservoir  Company.  The  company  was  organized  to  construct  a canal 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  between  the  San 
Gabriel  River  and  the  town  of  Wilmington,  and  for  irrigation  and 
power.  The  trustees  were  Phineas  Banning,  David  W.  Alexander  and 
William  L.  Banning. 

1 1 1 GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  3989.]  . . . Respondent’s  brief.  . . . [Los  An- 
geles:] Express  print.  [1873].  cover-title,  pp.  [2] -4. 
23  cm. 

1 12  THOM  and  ROSS.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  3989.] 

. . . Appellant’s  brief.  . . . [Los  Angeles:  ] Express  print. 
[1873].  cover-title,  pp.  [21-24.  22.8  cm. 

1 13  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3989.]  . . . Appellant’s 

reply  to  respondent’s  brief.  . . . [Los  Angeles:  ] Express 
print.  [1873].  cover-title,  pp.  [2]-6.  23  cm. 
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1 14  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court,  ijth  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  4118.]  Ed- 
ward Polhemus,  (surviving  Partner  of  Goodrich  & Polhe- 
mus,)  Plaintiff  and  Appellant,  v.  Richard  Heiman  & Oscar 
George  (Partners  composing  the  firm  of  Heiman  & George,) 
Defendants  and  Respondents.  Transcript  on  appeal  . . . 
Glassell,  Chapman  & Smith,  Attorneys  for  Appellant.  O’Mel- 
veny  & Hazard,  Attorneys  for  Respondents.  [Los  Angeles:  ] 
Express  print.  [1873].  co ver- title,  43  pp.  24  cm. 

Printed  leaf  (Deposition  of  J.  P.  Newmark)  inserted  between  p.  42 
and  p.  43.  Suit  concerning  a sale  of  wool.  See  also  Nos.  61-62. 

1 1 5 GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  4118.]  ...  Appellant’s  Brief.  . . . [Los  An- 
geles:] Express  print.  [1873].  cover-title,  pp.  [2] -17. 
24  cm. 


(To  be  continued  in  next  issue) 
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Transcription  and  Translation 


of  the  Old  M-exican  Documents  of 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  ARCHIVES 


TT"^  or  a number  of  years,  those  truly  interested  in  Southern  Cali- 
|-<j  fomia’s  early  life  have  seen  with  considerable  anxiety  the 
Jl  urgent  need  of  salvaging  from  total  destruction  the  old 
Mexican  documents  on  file  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Recorder’s 
office.  The  brittle  pages,  yellowed  by  time  and  soiled  by  careless 
hands,  plainly  show  the  ravages  of  a century  of  handling,  and  the 
three  volumes  in  which  they  are  bound  are  tired,  worn  and  broken. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  remedy  this  distressing  condition  and 
avoid  an  irreparable  loss. 

After  months  of  untiring  efforts  by  a few  lovers  of  old  California, 
members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  a W.P.A. 
project  for  the  transcription  and  translation  of  the  three  volumes 
was  arranged  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Historical  Society,  the 
County  Recorder  and  the  Huntington  Library.  Today,  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Society  members  to  learn  that  these  venerable  relics 
of  California’s  past  will  enjoy  at  last  a well-earned  rest  at  the 
Huntington  Library,  where  their  old  age  will  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  Photostatic  copies, 
together  with  a complete  collection  of  transcriptions  and  transla- 


By  W.  N.  Charles 
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Transcription  and  Translation 
of  the  Old  Mexican  Documents  of 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  ARCHIVES 
By  W.  N.  Charles 


or  a number  of  years,  those  truly  interested  in  Southern  Cali- 
I fomia’s  early  life  have  seen  with  considerable  anxiety  the 
urgent  need  of  salvaging  from  total  destruction  the  old 
Mexican  documents  on  file  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Recorder’s 
office.  The  brittle  pages,  yellowed  by  time  and  soiled  by  careless 
hands,  plainly  show  the  ravages  of  a century  of  handling,  and  the 
three  volumes  in  which  they  are  bound  are  tired,  worn  and  broken. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  remedy  this  distressing  condition  and 
avoid  an  irreparable  loss. 

After  months  of  untiring  efforts  by  a few  lovers  of  old  California, 
members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  a W.P.A. 
project  for  the  transcription  and  translation  of  the  three  volumes 
was  arranged  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Historical  Society,  the 
County  Recorder  and  the  Huntington  Library.  Today,  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Society  members  to  learn  that  these  venerable  relics 
of  California’s  past  will  enjoy  at  last  a well-earned  rest  at  the 
Huntington  Library,  where  their  old  age  will  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  Photostatic  copies, 
together  with  a complete  collection  of  transcriptions  and  transla- 
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Tov;n  and  Jurisdiction  of 
gyna  de  los  Angeles. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA 


Year  1830. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  jurisdiction,  separating  the  Indians  who  have  left  their  Missions  and  are  in  this  neighborhood,  and  Heathens,  likewise  living  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, separating  their  sexes,  ages,  and  the  conditions  of  these  classes,  naming  the  ranchos  and  siteos,  with  the  number  of  jjattle  they  possess,  the  amount  of  "fanegas"  of  their  crops  of  grain  relating 
more  especially  to  exhibit  their  actual  circumstances  for  the  close  of  December  1830. 
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Note.  1 „ During  this  year  66  were  baptised,  7 married,  7 whites  and  Christian  Indians  died,  most  of  the  venereal  disease;  most  of  the  domesticated  Indians  belong  to  San  Luis  and  San  Diego  and  some  of 

the  Islagds  with  those  that  were  born  here;  the  Christians  are  from  different  Missions  below  and  Islands. 

2 „ The  heathens  of  the  neighborhood,  who  come  here  and  work  with  the  whites,  are  treated  well  and  live  a civilized  and  quiet  life. 

3„ft  The  branches  of  industry,  which  actually  exist  in  the  population  are  reduced  to  the  labor  of  the  fields,  sowing  grain  for  their  maintainance , the  cultivation  of  gardens,  fruit  trees,  and  vine, 

which  succeeds  very  well,  the  soil  being  adapted  for  it,  which  are  watered  by  ditches  of  water  belonging  to  the  community,  which  I is  taken  at  the  distance  of  about  one  league  North. 

4 „ It  has  been  experienced  that  hemp  and  flax  give  an  abundant  crop,  the  cultivation  of  which  has  however  been  suspended,  there  being  none  exported  since  the  year  1810,  at.  which  time  it  was  taken 

by  the  Government  for  the  Department  of  San  Bias. 

Los  Angeles,  December  31s, ^ 1830. 

Viet?  Sanchez. 
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tions,  have  been  placed  in  their  stead  in  the  Recorder’s  office  and 
are  now  available  to  the  public.  Many  of  the  scripts,  often  so  difficult 
ta  decipher  even  for  advanced  Spanish  scholars,  are  accessible  to 
anyone  who  cares  to  consult  them. 

The  old  Mexican  records  cover  a period  from  1823  to  1852;  they 
refer  to  a great  variety  of  subjects  and  give  a colorful  picture  of 
life  in  the  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles  a hundred  years  ago,  when  Cali- 
fornia was  young.  We  find  petitions  for  land  grants,  claims  for  mines, 
deeds,  mortgages,  contracts,  bankrupcies,  court  decisions,  letters 
from  various  branches  of  the  departmental  Government,  reports  on 
encounters  with  “Indios  barbaros.”  There  are  wills  in  which  the 
deeply  religious  testators  never  forgot  to  make  specific  provisions 
for  masses  to  be  said  at  the  little  adobe  church  for  the  eternal  peace 
of  their  souls.  We  may  read  the  stern  sentences  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  condemning  impatient  lovers  to  pay  heavy  fines  and  to  kneel 
throughout  mass  on  three  consecutive  Sundays  for  the  scandalous 
sin  of  not  marrying  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church,  even  the 
obliging  witnesses  shared  in  the  penalty,  and  the  civil  courts  were 
required  to  help  in  the  collection  of  the  fines.  We  may  compare 
the  fiery  manifestos  to  the  people  by  Mexican  officials  of  the  “De- 
partamento  de  las  Californias”  with  the  more  sedate  and  straight  to 
the  point  proclamations  by  the  first  American  military  authorities. 
We  are  amused  by  the  bitter  controversies  over  technicalities  in  horse 
racing  and  the  payment  of  bets.  In  many  distributions  of  estates 
appear  extensive  lists  of  personal  and  household  belongings  down  to 
articles  of  a few  “reales”  in  value.  Time  after  time,  we  come  upon 
the  awkward  signatures  and  complicated  rubrics  of  those  who  played 
a role  in  the  development  of  our  fair  land:  the  Arguellos,  the  Sepul- 
vedas, the  Avilas,  the  Bandinis  and  others.  We  are  interested  by 
references  made  of  the  activities  of  early  American  residents  such  as 
Abel  Steams,  John  Temple,  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  many  more. 

The  arduous  work  of  transcribing  and  translating  the  documents 
was  made  possible,  as  we  have  already  said,  through  the  aid  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  which  furnished  all  the  labor;  the 
Historical  Society  contributed  the  supplies  and  office  space,  the 
County  provided  the  furniture,  and  the  Huntington  Library  made 
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the  1 500  or  more  photostatic  copies  necessary  to  do  the  work. 

The  project  was  readily  approved  by  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration, but  starting  it  and  finding  the  personnel  competent  enough 
to  do  the  work  satisfactorily  was  somewhat  of  a problem,  as  the 
workers  had  to  be  acquainted  with  the  old  Spanish  legal  phraseology 
and  abbreviations,  and  could  only  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of  those 
listed  on  W.P.A.  rolls.  Many  self-styled  translators  were  interviewed, 
some  frankly  admitting  their  inability  to  do  the  work,  others  were 
given  a test,  found  wanting  and  rejected.  However,  a staff  of  15  to  18 
workers  was  finally  assembled,  and  work  started  in  earnest  in 
July,  1937. 

The  first  step  was  to  decipher  and  transcribe  the  Spanish  origi- 
nals from  the  photostats.  The  documents  are  full  of  puzzling  abbre- 
viations and  misspelt  words;  frequently  the  script  is  hardly  decipher- 
able, as  the  accompanying  reproduction  and  transcription  will  show 
(Pages  220  and  221  of  Book  1.),  and  anybody  with  only  a casual 
knowledge  of  Spanish  would  be  at  loss  to  read  it,  and  more  so  to 
understand  it.  The  abbreviations  and  spelling  have  been  respected  in 
the  transcriptions,  but  corrections  appear  in  brackets  immediately 
following  the  words,  thus  reading  the  Spanish  text  has  become  a 
comparatively  easy  task.  Some  torn  pages  have  been  filled  in  when- 
ever it  has  been  possible  to  do  so  with  a reasonable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. Misfiled  parts  of  a same  document  have  been  connected  by 
reference  notes.  Some  documents,  however,  are  incomplete. 

In  the  translations,  as  many  of  the  documents  are  written  in  faulty 
Spanish,  the  task  of  the  translators  has  been  a difficult  one,  and  the 
nearest  interpretation  has  been  given  without  regard  to  literary  style. 
Few  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  original  texts,  and  only  when 
it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  convey  the  exact  meaning;  hence 
most  of  the  translations  are  literal,  and  when  the  original  is  ambig- 
uous, the  translation  likewise  reflects  the  same  defects. 

An  index  of  names  of  persons,  places  and  miscellaneous  has  been 
compiled  for  each  volume;  all  future  references  or  research  work 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  thereby. 

Now  that  this  interesting  work  has  been  completed,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  these  old  monuments  of  Southern  California’s  history 
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will  be  safely  preserved  and  no  longer  exposed  to  utter  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  unappreciative  curiosity  seekers.  And  those  who  have 
collaborated  in  the  work  hope  it  will  be  of  practical  as  well  as  cul- 
tural value  to  the  community. 


TRANSCRIPTION* 

[Page  22 1 ] Impuesto  del  Ofo.  [oficio]  de  U.  [Usted]  y contesta- 
ciones  qe.  [que]  le  acompanan  de  los  Sres.  [Senores]  D.  [Don]  J. 
Carillo  y D.  [Don]  A.M.  Ortega,  dire  a U.  [Usted],  respecto 
al  primero,  qe.  [que]  con  fha  [fecha]  de  ayer  se  ha  decretado 
la  insta.  [instancia]  qe.  [que]  dirije  [dirige]  a esta  Prefa.  [Pre- 
fectura  (y  se  le  devuelve)  haciendosele  entender  qe.  [que]  las 
causas  qe.  [que]  expone  pa  [para]  ecsimirse  [eximirse]  del  encar- 
go  de  Juez  de  Paz  de  ese  Partido,  pa  [para]  qe.  [que]  ha  sido 
nombrado,  no  son  legales,  pues  con  ser  vecino  de  esa  Municipali- 
dad  no  le  favorese  [favorece]  el  arto  [Articulo]  qe.  [que]  sienta 
en  su  citada  renuncia,  principalmte.  [principalmente]  cuando  en 
anos  anteriores  ha  sido  nombrado  para  el  mismo  empleo  y lo  ha 
admitido  hallandose  en  iguales  circunstancias.  Previniendosele 
igualmente  qe.  [que],  sin  mas  escusas  [excusas]  se  presente  a prestar 
el  juramto  [juramento]  de  estilo;  en  esta  virtud,  hara  U.  [Usted] 
saber  al  referido  Sor.  [Senor]  Carrillo  qe.  [que]  esta  en  el  deber 
de  servir  a su  pais  sin  poderse  escusar  [excusar];  qe.  [que]  de  lo 
contrario  la  Prefectura  se  vera  obligada  a tomar  otras  providas, 
[providencias],  segun  sus  facultades,  en  concepto  de  qe.  [que], 
si  se  considera  agraviado,  podra  hacer  sus  ocursos  despues  de 
prestar  el  juramento,  pues  no  es  justo  qe.  [que]  pr.  [por]  atenerse, 

[Page  220]  apretestos  [pretextos]  fribolos  [frivolos]  caresca  [carez- 
ca]  ese  Partido  de  sus  autoridades  resultando  de  esto  una  completa 
paralisacion  [paralizacio]  en  la  Administration  de  Justicia;  y con 
respeto  [respecto]  al  segundo,  contestare  oportunamte  [oportu- 
namente]  sobre  si  goza  o no  el  fuero  a qe.  [que]  se  acoje  [acoge] 

* The  original  document  from  which  this  transcription  was  made  was  so  faded 
and  illegible  that  a satisfactory  photograph  was  unobtainable  from  it.— Editor. 
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pa  [para]  ecsimerse  [eximirse]  de  Juez  Suplente,  sirviendose  V. 
[Usted]  hacerselo  asi  saber  pa  [para]  su  conocimto  [conocimien- 
to],  asi  como  del  recaudador  de  qe.  [que]  hace  V.  [Usted] 
referencia  en  el  ulto  [ultimo]  parrafo  de  su  citada  nota,  a que 
contesto  y no  he  querido  demorar  mas.-D.L.  [Dios  y Libertad.-A. 
[Angeles],  Eno.  [Enero]  6 de  1841.-S.A.  [Santiago  Arguello]  Sor. 
Senor  Juez  de  Paz  de  Sta.  [Santa]  Barbara. 


SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride  in 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduction 
by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published  material 
by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a reprint  from  the 
Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935,  Vol.  XVII,  Nos. 


2 and  3.) 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $2.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $2.50 

(Out  of  Print) 


REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los  An- 
geles” of  1849,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935  (Vol. 


XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in  March, 
1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabborn,  issued  as  frontis- 
piece of  Quarterly , Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March,  1936. 


Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications  are 


available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.25 


For  a brief  time  a few  sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891 
to  1934,  inclusive,  have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only , 
at  the  special  price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.25;  to  non-members,  per  copy,  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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he  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  organized 


in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous  activity  for 
over  half  a century.  Commencing  in  1888,  and  each  year  until  1935, 
the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935  this  Quarterly  was 
initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  each  March,  June, 
September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  accent 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer  months,  and  at 
least  once  each  year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to  some  spot  of  historic 
significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the  dues 
and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  offered  to 
members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular  membership 
is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00  per  year,  for 
patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life  membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly  a pub- 
lication of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  will 
be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  editors  original 
articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and  other  material  bearing  upon 
the  history  and  development  of  this  region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.25  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 


Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California,  care  of  The  Southwest  Museum,  Museum 
Drive,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

A most  interesting  article  on  the  Sea  Otter  and  Fur  Industry  in 
California  by  Mr.  Arthur  Woodward  is  presented  in  this  issue  of  the 
Quarterly , and  it  is  most  timely  inasmuch  as  the  supposedly  extinct 
sea  otter  has  reappeared  on  our  coast  within  the  last  few  weeks  in 
appreciable  numbers. 

It  is  with  some  satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to  give  the  final  install- 
ment of  Mr.  Willard  O.  Water’s  “Los  Angeles  Imprints,”  bringing 
the  Court  Records  and  Legal  Briefs  up  to  and  including  those  pub- 
lished here  through  1876.  Mr.  Waters,  who  is  the  Bibliographer  of 
Americana  at  the  Huntington  Library,  has  done  a fine  piece  of  work 
for  California  history  and  placed  in  our  hands  the  key  to  much 
heretofore  hidden  historical  fact. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  we  have  Mr.  Adams’s  report  on  the 
Annual  Pilgrimage  of  the  Society,  which  this  year  terminated  at  the 
famous  Rancho  Guajome  of  Mr.  Cave  Couts,  the  son  of  the  pioneer 
Cave  Couts.  Mr.  Don  Hill  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  an  excellent 
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photograph  with  which  the  article  is  illustrated,  showing  not  only  a 
fine  likeness  of  our  host,  but  also  including  our  past  president 
Dr.  Henry  R.  Wagner,  our  secretary  Mrs.  Anna  Begue  Packman, 
and  Roger  Dalton,  grandson  of  the  pioneer  Henry  Dalton. 

The  December  issue  of  the  Quarterly  will  contain  Mr.  W.  W. 
Robinson’s  Indian  data  of  early  Los  Angeles,  for  which  we  lacked 
room  in  this  number,  as  well  as  some  interesting  material  on  the 
“California  Column”  supplied  us  by  the  Huntington  Library. 

The  Huntington  Library  has  been  responsible  for  some  of  the  best 
material  the  Quarterly  has  produced,  and  we  wonder  how  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  realize 
that  we  have  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  institutions  right  at  our 
door,  whose  collections  form  one  of  the  two  great  storehouses  of 
historical  treasure  on  the  coast,  ranking  in  regard  to  California  his- 
tory with  the  great  Bancroft  Library  at  Berkeley.  The  Huntington 
Library,  as  time  goes  on,  due  to  its  location  in  the  center  of  popu- 
lation for  the  Coast,  will  become  an  even  greater  Mecca  for  historical 
research  than  the  Bancroft  has  been  up  to  the  present  time.  We  owe 
much  to  the  Huntington  Library  and  should  support  it  in  every  way 
at  all  times. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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From  collection  of  J.  Gregg  Layne 
JUDGE  AGUSTIN  OLVERA 

First  County  Judge,  of  Los  Angeles  County,  1850-1853 
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A CHECK-LIST 

PART  THREE 

Law  Transcripts  and  Briefs,  1874-  1876 

Also  Titles  Additional  to  Part  One. 


Compiled  by  Willard  O.  Waters 


LEGAL  BRIEFS  AND  COURT  RECORDS 

(Concluding  material  listed  in  June  issue) 

1874 

1 16  SMITH,  George  Hugh.  ...  United  States  Land  Office,  Los 

Angeles,  California.  In  the  matter  of  the  application  of 
Prisca  Olivera  de  Valencia  and  Evaristo  Valencia  to  pur- 
chase under  the  act  ...  of  July  23,  1866,  a portion  of  the 
Rancho  Najogiii,  excluded  from  the  final  survey.  . . . [Los 
Angeles:]  Express  print.  [1874].  cover-title,  pp.  [2] -7. 
23.8  cm. 

The  Rancho  Najogiii,  or  more  correctly,  Nojogui,  is  in  the  southern 
part  of  Santa  Barbara  County.  The  applicants  were  the  widow  and 
grandson  of  Miguel  Valencia,  who  purchased  the  land  in  1852,  from 
Raymundo  Carrillo,  to  whom  the  Rancho  Nojogui  was  granted  in  1843. 

1 17  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITH.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  2678  or  3617.]  Jacob  Morris,  et  al,  Plain- 
tiffs and  Appellants,  vs.  Eulogio  F.  de  Celis,  Defendant  and 
Respondent.  Petition  for  Re-hearing.  . . . Los  Angeles:  La 
Cronica  Job  Print,  Spring  Street,  1874.  cover-title,  8 pp. 
23.3  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  a ten-acre  vineyard  on  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  See  also  Nos.  19-22,  36-39,  190. 
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1 1 8 CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  iyth  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  .. . [No.  3618.]  The 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  Plaintiff  and  Respondent,  v.  Jasper 
Babcock  and  James  Pollock,  Defendant  and  Appellant. 
Transcript  on  appeal  ...  A.  A.  Wilson,  Attorney  for  Apel- 
lants.  Thom  & Ross,  Attorneys  for  Respondent.  [Los 
Angeles:]  Express  print.  [1874].  cover-title, 24 pp.  23.2  cm. 

The  suit  was  for  forfeiture  of  bail  in  the  case  of  Pollock,  accused  of 
rape. 

1 19  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  District  Attorney's  Office  ... 

In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  3618.]  ...  Respondent’s 
Brief.  C.  E.  Thom,  District  Attorney,  E.  M.  Ross,  Assistant 
Dist.  Att’y,  ...  [Los  Angeles:]  Express  print.  [1874]. 
cover-title,  pp.  [i]-g.  23.2  cm. 

120  WILSON,  A.  A.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3618.]  . . . 

Appellant’s  Brief. . . . [Los  Angeles:  ] Express  print.  [1874]. 
cover-title,  pp.  [2]-7.  23.2  cm. 

12 1 [LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  County  Court.]  ...In  the 

Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3726.]  Pio  Pico  et  al.,  Appellants, 
[vs.]  A.  Cuyas,  Respondent.  Transcript  on  Appeal.  Glas- 
sed, Chapman  & Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Appellants,  V.  E. 
Howard  & Son,  Kewen  & Howard  and  F.  Ganahl,  Attorneys 
for  Respondent.  [Los  Angeles:]  Evening  Express  print. 
[1874].  cover-title,  20  pp.  23.8  cm. 

Suit  concerning  the  furnishing  and  management  of  the  Pico  House, 
at  Main  Street  and  the  Plaza,  Los  Angeles.  See  also  Nos.  76-82, 
124-128,  168. 

122  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  iyth  District  (Los  Angeles 

County ).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4184.]  Fran- 
cois Breon,  Plaintiff  and  Respondent,  v.  Jacob  Strelitz,  De- 
fendant and  Appellant.  Transcript  on  appeal  . . . Stanford 
& Ramirez,  Attorneys  for  Appellant.  V.  E.  Howard  & Sons, 
Attorneys  for  Respondent.  [Los  Angeles:  ] Express  print. 
[1874].  cover-title,  21  pp.  24  cm. 

Suit  concerning  a loan  on  real  estate  belonging  to  defendant.  Interest 
agreed  upon  was  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-fourth  per  cent  a month. 
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123  STANFORD  and  RAMIREZ.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . 

[No.  4184.]  ...  Appellant’s  Brief.  ...  [Los  Angeles:]  Ex- 
press print.  [1874].  cover-title,  pp.  [2L7.  24  cm. 

124  [LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  County  Court.]  ...  In  the 

Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4253.]  Pio  Pico,  Plaintiff  and 
Respondent,  v.  A.  Cuyas,  Defendant  and  Appellant.  Tran- 
script on  appeal.  J.  G.  Howard,  Attorney  for  Cuyas.  Glas- 
sell,  Chapman  & Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Pio  Pico.  McCon- 
nell, Whiting  & King,  Attorneys  for  C.  Knowlton.  [Los 
Angeles:]  Express  print.  [1874].  cover-title,  12  pp. 
23.3  cm. 

This  and  an  earlier  case  had  to  do  with  an  arrangement  between  Pio 
Pico  and  Antonio  Cuyas  in  1870  for  the  furnishing  and  management 
by  Cuyas  of  the  Pico  House,  at  Main  Street  and  the  Plaza,  Los  An- 
geles. Knowlton  was  the  manager  installed  by  Pico  to  succeed  Cuyas. 
See  also  Nos.  76-82,  121,  168. 

125  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court . . . [No.  4253.]  . . . Points  and  Authorities  of  Respon- 
dent, Pico  and  Knowlton.  [Los  Angeles:]  Express  print. 
[1874].  cover-title,  pp.  [2]-8.  23.3  cm. 

126  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  4253.]  ...  Respon- 

dent’s brief.  . . . [Los  Angeles:  ] Express  print.  [ 1 874] . 
cover-title,  pp.  [2]-io.  23.3  cm. 

127  HOWARD  and  GANAHL.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ... 

[No.  4253.]  . . . Appellant’s  opening  brief.  . . . [Los  An- 
geles::] Express  print.  [1874].  cover-title,  pp.  [21-7. 

23.2  cm. 

128  KEWEN  and  HOWARD.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No. 

4253.]  ...  Appellant’s  concluding  argument.  ...  [Los  An- 
geles:] Express  print.  [1874].  cover-title,  pp.  [2] -7. 

23.3  cm. 

129  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court,  lyth  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  4281.]  Lucin- 
da Macy,  Plaintiff  and  Respondent,  vs.  Pio  Quinta  Davila, 
Andrea  E.  de  Davila,  his  wife,  and  Juana  Rendon,  Defen- 
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dants  and  Appellants.  Transcript  on  Appeal.  Stanford  & 
Ramirez,  Attorneys  for  Appellants.  Glassell,  Chapman  & 
Smith,  Attorneys  for  Respondent.  [Los  Angeles,  1874.] 
cover-title,  53  pp.  23  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  a tract  of  land  in  Los  Angeles,  deeded 
to  Obed  Macy,  deceased  husband  of  plaintiff,  in  1855,  prior  ownership 
of  which  was  claimed  by  defendants. 

GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 
Court  . . . [No.  4281.]  . . . Respondent’s  brief.  . . . [Los  An- 
geles:] Evening  express  print.  [1874].  cover-title,  pp. 
[ 2 ] - 1 2.  23  cm. 

TYSON,  J.  W.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4282.] 
Isaac  Hartman,  appellant,  vs.  Agustin  Olvera,  respondent. 
Appellant’s  additional  points.  . . . [Los  Angeles:  Mirror 
print?]  1874.  cover-title,  5 pp.  23  cm. 

A suit  to  collect  payment  for  legal  services.  See  also  No.  192. 

BRUNSON,  Anson. ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  4291.] 
William  Moore,  appellant,  vs.  Alice  Matfield,  respondent. 
Respondent’s  Brief.  .. . [Mirror  Print,  Los  Angeles].  1874. 
cover-title,  6 pp.  23.8  cm. 

An  action  of  ejectment  from  certain  lands  in  Los  Angeles. 

[CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 
County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  4304.]  M.  E. 
Kraemer,  Plaintiff  and  Appellant,  v.  Daniel  Kraemer,  Defen- 
dant and  Respondent.  Transcript  on  appeal.  Stanford  & 
Ramirez,  Attorneys  for  Appellant.  Glassell,  Chapman  & 
Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Respondent.  [Los  Angeles,  1874.] 
cover-title,  54  pp.  23.3  cm. 

A suit  for  divorce,  and  for  the  division  of  community  property,  in- 
cluding the  Rancho  San  Juan  Cajon  de  Santa  Ana,  purchased  after 
the  removal  of  the  family  from  Illinois  in  1867. 

[CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 
County ).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4308.]  Han- 
cock M.  Johnston,  Mary  Johnston,  his  wife,  and  Frederick 
Eaton,  a minor,  by  Hancock  M.  Johnston,  his  Guardian  ad 
Litem,  Plaintiffs  and  Appellants,  vs.  C.  W.  Bush,  Defendant 
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and  Respondent.  Transcript  on  appeal.  Glassell,  Chap- 
man & Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Appellants.  McConnell,  Whi- 
ting & King,  Attorneys  for  Respondent.  [Los  Angeles: 
Evening  express  print.  1874.]  cover-title,  22  pp.  23.8  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  a tract  of  land  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
plaintiffs  were  son-in-law,  daughter  and  son  of  Benjamin  S.  Eaton,  an 
early  settler  in  Los  Angeles,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pasadena 
colony.  Frederick  Eaton  was  mayor  of  Los  Angeles  in  1899-1900. 

35  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court . . . [No.  4308.]  . . . Appellants’  closing  brief.  . . . [Los 
Angeles:]  Evening  express  print.  [1874].  cover-title,  pp. 
[ 2 ] - 1 6.  23.8  cm. 

36  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4308.]  . . . Opening 

brief  for  appellants  [sic]....  [Los  Angeles:  ] Evening  express 
print.  [1874].  cover-title,  pp.  [ 2 ] -5.  23.8  cm. 

37  McCONNELL  and  JUDGE.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . 

[No.  4308.]  . . . Petition  for  re-hearing.  . . . [Los  Angeles:] 
Evening  express  print.  [1874].  cover-title,  pp.  [2]- 14. 
23.8  cm. 

38  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court,  ijth  District  ( Los  Angeles 

County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4422.]  Ed- 
ward Martin,  Plaintiff  and  one  of  Respondents,  v.  Alice  Mat- 
field,  Defendant  and  also  Respondent,  J.  B.  Winston,  J.  G- 
Downey,  H.  K.  S.  O’Melveny,  Administrator  of  John  King, 
deceased;  Alice  King,  John  King  and  Mary  King,  minor 
Heirs  of  John  King,  . . . et  al.,  Defendants  and  Appellants, 
and  other  Defendants.  Transcript  on  appeal.  V.  E. 
Howard,  H.  K.  S.  O’Melveny,  M.  J.  Newmark,  and  J.  G. 
Downey,  for  Appellants.  A.  Brunson,  for  Resp’t.  [Los 
Angeles:]  Evening  express  print.  [1874].  cover-title,  45 
pp.  23.3  cm. 

See  also  Nos.  142-143,  171. 

139  HOWARD,  Volney  E.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No. 
4422.]  . . . Brief  of  respondents,  the  heirs  and  Representative 
of  John  King,  Jacob  Strahle  and  other  Defendants.  . . . [Los 
Angeles:]  Evening  express  print.  [1874].  cover-title, 
pp.  [2]-6.  23.8  cm. 
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140  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County ).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4423.]  The 
Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
Plaintiff  and  Respondent,  v.  F.  Signoret,  Defendant  and  Ap- 
pellant. [1874].  Transcript  on  appeal  ...  McConnell  & 
King,  for  Appellant.  A.  W.  Hutton,  for  Respondent.  [Los 
Angeles:]  Evening  express  print.  [1874].  cover-title,  37 
pp.  23.3  cm. 

Suit  to  place  a lien  on  certain  real  estate  owned  by  defendant,  because 
of  refusal  to  pay  assessments  for  construction  of  a sewer. 

141  HUTTON,  Aurelius  W.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No. 

4423.]  ...  Respondent’s  brief.  ...  Los  Angeles:  Herald 
Steam  Book  and  Job  Printing  House,  Spring  Street.  1874. 
cover-title,  17  pp.  23.3  cm. 

142  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4424.]  Ed- 
ward Martin,  et  al.,  respondents,  vs.  Alice  Matfield,  appel- 
lant. Transcript  on  Appeal.  A.  Brunson,  Esq.,  Attorney 
for  Appellant.  V.  E.  Howard,  H.  K.  S.  O’Melveny,  Glas- 
sell,  Chapman  & Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Respondents.  [Mir- 
ror Print,  Los  Angeles].  1874.  cover-title,  52  pp.  24  cm. 

Suit  against  the  heirs  of  John  King,  formerly  manager  of  the  Bella 
Union  Hotel,  involving  a note  for  $16,000,  secured  by  a mortgage  on 
the  site  of  the  hotel.  See  also  Nos.  138-139,  17 1. 

143  BRUNSON,  Anson.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  4424.] 

. . . Appellant’s  Brief  and  Argument.  . . . [Mirror  Print,  Los 
Angeles].  1874.  cover-title,  15  pp.  23.3  cm. 

144  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  County  Court.  ...  In  the 

Supreme  Court  . ..  [No.  4425.]  Henry  Dalton,  Appellant, 
vs.  Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  Azusa  Township,  Re- 
spondents. Transcript  on  Appeal ...  A.  Brunson,  Attorney 
for  Appellant.  V.  E.  Howard  & Sons,  Attorneys  for  Re- 
spondents. [Los  Angeles:  Mirror  print?]  1874.  cover- 
title,  24  pp.  23.8  cm. 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  the  Water  Commissioners  of 
Azusa  Township  for  appointment  of  an  arbitrator  to  appraise  certain 
lands  sought  to  be  condemned  for  a public  ditch. 
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145  BRUNSON,  Anson.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  4425.] 

. . . Appellant’s  Brief.  . . . [Los  Angeles],  1874.  cover-title, 
9 pp.  24  cm. 

146  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court,  ijth  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4428.]  Maria 
A.  Burton,  Harry  H.  Burton,  by  Maria  A.  Burton,  his  Guar- 
dian ad  Litem,  and  Nellie  Burton,  Plaintiffs  and  Respondents, 
vs.  W.  N.  Robinson  et  al.,  Defendants  and  Appellants. 
Transcript  on  Appeal  . . . Isaac  Hartman,  Glassell,  Chapman 
& Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Appellants.  V.  E.  Howard  & Sons, 
Attorneys  for  Respondents.  [Los  Angeles:  ] Evening  Ex- 
press print.  [1874].  cover-title,  1 leaf,  pp.  [2 ]~9.  23.8  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  Rancho  Jamul,  in  San  Diego  County, 
originally  granted  to  Pio  Pico  in  1845. 

147  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court,  lyth  District  (Los  Angeles 

County ).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  4430.]  Mat- 
thew Keller,  Plaintiff  and  Respondent,  v.  Gregoria  Tapia  et 
al.,  Defendants  and  Appellants.  Transcript  on  Appeal  . . . 
Glassell,  Chapman  & Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Appellants.  A. 
Brunson,  Attorney  for  Respondent.  [Los  Angeles:]  Eve- 
ning express  print.  [1874].  cover-title,  33  pp.  23.7  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  Rancho  Topanga  Malibu  Sequit.  The 
ranch  was  originally  granted  to  Jose  Bartolome  Tapia  in  1804.  In  1848 
it  was  sold  by  Tapia’s  heirs  to  Leon  Victor  Prudhomme  for  $400. 
Matthew  Keller  bought  it  from  Prudhomme  in  1857  for  $1,400,  and 
it  was  sold  in  1852  by  Matthew’s  son,  H.  W.  Keller,  to  the  Rindge 
family,  the  present  owners,  for  approximately  $130,000. 

148  BRUNSON,  Anson. ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  4430.] 

. . . Respondent’s  Brief  . . . [Los  Angeles:  Mirror  print?  ] 
1874.  cover-title,  11  pp.  23.7  cm. 

149  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  4430.]  . . . Brief  for  Appellants.  . . . [Los 
Angeles:]  Evening  express  print.  [1874].  cover-title,  pp. 
[ 2 ] “4-  23-7  cm- 

150  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  4430.]  . . . Petition  for 

re-hearing.  [Los  Angeles,  1874.]  pp.  [2] -5.  23.7  cm. 
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151  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4430.]  . . . Reply  to 

Respondent’s  Brief.  ...  [Los  Angeles:]  Evening  express 
print.  [1874].  cover-title,  pp.  [i]-"].  23.7  cm. 

152  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court,  ijth  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4475.]  The 
Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
Plaintiff  and  Respondent,  v.  the  Los  Angeles  City  Water 
Works  Company,  Defendant  and  Appellant.  Transcript  on 
Appeal.  Glassell,  Chapman  & Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Appel- 
lant. A.  W.  Hutton,  Attorney  for  Respondent.  [Los  An- 
geles:] Evening  express  print.  [1874].  cover-title,  16, 
16A-21A,  22-31,  17-21  pp.  23.3  cm. 

Suit  concerning  the  levying  of  municipal  taxes  on  the  property  of  the 
water  company. 

153  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court . . . [No.  4475.]  • . . Brief  of  Appellant.  . . . [Los  An- 
geles:] Evening  express  print.  [1874].  cover-title,  6 pp. 
23.3  cm. 

154  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  An- 

geles).] ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  4547].  Reed 
and  Rowland,  Plaintiffs  and  Respondents,  v.  Jesus  Ybarra 
&c.,  Defendants  and  Appellants.  Transcript  on  Appeal. 
Glassell,  Chapman  & Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Appellants. 
Thom  & Ross,  Attorneys  for  Respondents.  [Los  Angeles:  ] 
Evening  express  print.  [1874].  cover-title,  63  pp.  23.3  cm. 

Suit  to  determine  whether  a tract  of  land,  purchased  from  Jose  de  la 
Luz  Linares  by  Gil  Ybarra  in  1841,  was  a part  of  Rancho  de  los 
Nogales,  granted  to  Linares  in  1840,  or  a part  of  Rancho  La  Puente, 
granted  to  William  Workman  and  John  Rowland  in  1845. 

1 5 5 [GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.]  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court . . . [No.  4547.]  . . . Brief  as  to  the  Validity  of  perfect 
Titles,  not  presented  to  the  Land  Commission — filed  on  be- 
half of  Appellants.  [Los  Angeles,  1874.]  30  pp.  23.7  cm. 

156  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4547.]  • • • Brief  of 

Appellants.  ...  [Los  Angeles:]  Evening  express  print. 
[1874].  cover-title,  pp.  U]-30.  23.3  cm. 
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157  [ ] ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4547.]  . . . Petition 

for  Rehearing.  [Los  Angeles,  1874?  ] 2 pp.  23.8  cm. 

Signed:  Glassell,  Chapman  & Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Appellants. 

158  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4547.]  . . . Reply  to 

Respondent’s  Brief.  . . . [Los  Angeles:  ] Evening  express 
print.  [1874].  cover-title,  pp.  [ 2 ] -3 1 . 23.3  cm. 

Printed  leaf,  [2]  pp.,  headed  “Note,”  inserted  between  p.  3 and  p.  4. 

159  [HOWARD,  Volney  E.  and  SONS.]  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court . . . [No.  4547.]  . . . Petition  for  rehearing.  [Los  An- 
geles, 1874?]  2 pp.  23.8  cm. 

Signed:  V.  E.  Howard  & Sons,  Glassell,  Chapman  & Smiths,  Attor- 
neys for  Appellants. 

160  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  18th  District  (San  Bernar- 

dino County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4567.] 
A.  Morenhaut,  and  others,  Plaintiffs  and  Appellants,  v.  L.  D. 
Wilson,  and  others,  Defendants  and  Respondents.  Tran- 
script on  Appeal.  George  C.  Gibbs  and  John  D.  Bicknell, 
Attorneys  for  Appellants.  L.  D.  Wilson  and  H.  C.  Rolfe, 
Attorneys  for  Respondents.  [Los  Angeles:]  Evening  ex- 
press print.  [1874].  cover-title,  18  pp.  23.3  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  a mining  claim  in  the  mountains  north- 
east of  Pinon  Valley,  in  San  Bernardino  County.  The  plaintiffs,  among 
whom  were  several  well-known  citizens  of  Los  Angeles,  were  organ- 
ized as  the  Pinon  Valley  Mining  Company. 

161  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  lyth  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4812.]  T.  S. 
Stanway,  plaintiff  and  appellant,  vs.  Jose  Rubio,  et  al.,  de- 
fendants and  respondents.  Transcript  on  Appeal.  Lindley 
& Thompson,  Attorneys  for  Appellant.  J.  D.  Bicknell, 
Attorney  for  Respondents.  [Los  Angeles:  Mirror  print?] 
1874.  cover-title,  1 leaf,  pp.  [5] -61.  23.3  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  a small  tract  of  land  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  See  also  Nos.  179,  191. 

162  LINDLEY  and  THOMPSON.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . 

[No.  4812.]  ...  Brief  of  Appellant.  . . . [Mirror  Print,  Los 
Angeles].  1874.  cover-title,  18  pp.  23.3  cm. 
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163  BRUNSON,  Anson.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  5449.] 
Jotham  Bixby,  et  als,  plaintiffs,  vs.  H.  K.  W.  Bent,  et  als, 
defendants.  Complaint.  ...  [Mirror  Print,  Los  Angeles]. 
1874.  cover- title,  pp.  [31-13.  23.3  cm. 

Suit  for  partitioning  the  lands  of  Rancho  Palos  Verdes.  Bixby  and  his 
associates  purchased  17,000  acres  of  Rancho  Palos  Verdes. 

See  also  No.  219. 


1875 

164  BRUNSON,  Anson.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3222]. 

Isaac  Hartman,  plaintiff  and  respondent,  vs.  Edward  P.  Reed 
et  als,  defendants  and  appellants.  Respondent’s  Brief  on  re- 
hearing. ...  A.  Brunson  and  S.  S.  Holl,  Attorneys  for  Re- 
spondent. ...  [Los  Angeles?  1875.]  cover-title,  10  pp. 
23.2  cm. 

The  suit  was  to  clear  title  to  a portion  of  Rancho  Cuyamaca,  in  San 
Diego  County,  deeded  to  Hartman  in  1869  by  Agustin  Olvera,  owner 
of  the  whole  rancho. 

165  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  ...  [No.  3377.]  Nathaniel  Pryor,  Plaintiff  and  Re- 
spondent, vs.  John  G.  Downey  et  al.,  Defendants  and  Appel- 
lants. Additional  Brief  for  Respondent.  . . . [Los  Angeles, 
1875.]  cover-title,  pp.  [21-35.  23-8  cm. 

A suit  to  recover  a half-interest  in  a small  tract  of  land  in  Los  Angeles, 
left  to  his  heirs  by  Nathaniel  Pryor,  a Los  Angeles  pioneer  who  died 
in  1850.  The  land  was  deeded  to  the  defendants  by  the  administrator 
of  the  estate. 

166  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3377.]  . . • Respondent’s 

Brief.  ..  [Los  Angeles:]  Express  print.  [1875].  cover- 
title,  19  pp.  24  cm. 

167  LANDER,  James  H. ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  3377.] 

. . . Points,  etc.,  of  Appellants.  . . . [Los  Angeles:  ] Express 
print.  [1875].  cover-title,  pp.  [2]-i8.  24  cm. 

168  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  3726.]  Pio 
Pico,  Plaintiff  and  Appellant,  vs.  Antonio  Cuyas,  Defendant 


02 


From  collection  of  J.  Gregg  Layne 


JUDGE  BENJAMIN  HAYS 

First  County  Attorney  of  Los  Angeles  County,  April  i,  1850 
District  Judge  from  1853  to  1863 


Los  Angeles  Imprints,  1 85 1 - 1 876 

and  Respondent.  Transcript  on  appeal  . . . Glassell,  Chap- 
man & Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Appellant.  V.  E.  & J.  G. 
Howard,  Attorneys  for  Respondent.  . . . [Los  Angeles, 
1875.]  cover- title,  15  pp.  23.4  cm. 

See  also  Nos.  76-82,  121,  124-128. 

169  BRUNSON  and  EASTMAN.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . 

[No.  4204.]  N.  Pryor,  Respondent,  vs.  M.  Madigan  et  als., 

Appellants.  Petition  for  Rehearing [Los  Angeles,  1875.] 

cover-title,  6 pp.  23  cm. 

Suit  to  recover  land  in  Los  Angeles  between  the  Pryor  vineyard  and 
Alameda  and  Aliso  streets,  claimed  to  have  been  granted  to  the  plain- 
tiff’s father  in  1853. 

170  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  4204.]  . . . Respondent’s  brief.  . . . [Los  An- 
geles:] Evening  express  print.  [1875].  cover-title,  pp. 
[ 2 ] -1 2.  23  cm. 

171  BRUNSON,  Anson.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  4424.] 

Edward  Martin,  respondent,  vs.  Alice  Matfield.  J.  B.  Win- 
ston, et  al.,  co-defendants,  appellants.  Respondent’s  Brief. 
A.  Brunson,  Attorney  for  Respondent  Alice  Matfield.  [Mir- 
ror Print,  Los  Angeles].  1875.  cover-title,  9 pp.  23.8  cm. 

See  also  Nos.  138-139,  142- 143. 

172  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court,  ijth  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4607.]  James 
Thompson,  Plaintiff  and  Respondent,  vs.  John  Hancock, 
Defendant  and  Appellant.  Transcript  on  Appeal . . . Henry 
Hancock,  Attorney  for  Defendant  and  Appellant.  Glassell, 
Chapman  & Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiff  and  Respondent. 
...  [Los  Angeles,  1875.]  cover-title,  1 leaf,  pp.  [2]-3. 
23.8  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  N.  W.  '/4  of  Section  16,  Township  one, 
S,  Range  14,  W.,  of  San  Bernardino  Meridian  and  Base  Line,  forming 
part  of  Rancho  La  Brea.  6 

173  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  4607.]  . . . Brief  for  Respondent.  . . . [Los 
Angeles:  ] Evening  Express  print.  [1875].  cover-title,  pp. 

[ 2 ] - 1 o.  23.8  cm. 
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174  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4694.]  Fer- 
guson & Metzger,  plaintiffs  and  appellants,  vs.  Los  Angeles 
City  Water  Co.,  defendant  and  respondent.  Transcript  on 
Appeal  . . . R.  M.  Widney,  Attorney  for  Appellants.  Glas- 
sell,  Chapman  & Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Respondent.  . . . [Los 
Angeles,  1875.]  cover-title,  33  pp.  23.8  cm. 

A suit  complaining  of  an  alleged  overcharge  on  water  bills. 

175  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  4708.]  Maxey  et  al.,  Plaintiffs  and  Appel- 
lants, vs.  Thurman  et  al.,  Defendants  and  Respondents.  Ap- 
pellants’ Reply  Brief.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1875.]  cover-title, 
pp.  [5] -2 1.  23.8  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  the  “Willow  Grove”  property,  east  of 
El  Monte,  formerly  part  of  Henry  Dalton’s  Rancho  San  Francisquito. 

176  BRUNSON  and  EASTMAN.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . 

[No.  4785.]  Wm.  Ferguson,  Respondent,  vs.  Wm.  Ross, 
appellants.  Respondent’s  Points  and  Authorities. . . . Mirror 
Print,  Los  Angeles.  [1875].  cover-title,  13  pp.  25  cm. 

177  HUBBELL,  Stephen  C.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No. 

4807.]  Henrique  Abila  and  Jose  Maria  Abila,  plaintiffs  and 
Appellants,  vs.  Petra  Abila,  et  al.,  defendants  and  respon- 
dents, and  E.  N.  McDonald,  appellant,  vs.  Henrique  & Jose 
Maria  Abila,  Petra  Abila,  et  al.,  respondents.  Motion  to  dis- 
miss Appeal.  S.  C.  Hubbell,  and  Glassell,  Chapman  & Smith, 
Attorneys  for  Respondents.  . . . Mirror  Print,  Los  Angeles. 
[1875].  cover-title,  5 pp.  24  cm. 

178  WIDNEY,  Robert  M.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No. 

4807.]  . . . Respondents’  Brief.  R.  M.  Widney  and  S.  C. 
Hubbell,  Attorneys  for  Respondents.  . . . Mirror  Print,  Los 
Angeles.  [1875].  cover-title,  9 pp.  24  cm. 

179  LINDLEY,  Curtis  H In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  4812]. 

Thos.  S.  Stanway,  appellant,  vs.  Jose  Rubio  et  al.,  respondent. 
Appellant’s  Points  and  Authorities.  Curtis  H.  Lindley,  and 
Lindley  & Thompson,  Attorneys  for  Appellant.  [Mirror 
Print,  Los  Angeles].  1875.  cover-title,  pp.  [31-15.  23.3  cm. 
See  also  Nos.  161-162,  191. 
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180  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  18th  District  (San  Diego 

County L]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  4885.]  David 
A.  Foulke,  Plaintiff  and  Respondent,  vs.  the  San  Diego  & Gila 
Southern  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company,  Defendant 
and  Appellant.  Transcript  on  Appeal.  McConnell,  Bick- 
nell  & Rothchild,  Attorneys  for  Appellant.  A.  C.  Brunson, 
Attorney  for  Respondent.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1875.]  cover- 
title,  1 leaf,  pp.  [5L90.  23.3  cm. 

Suit  to  collect  $1,000  for  legal  services,  claimed  to  be  due  from  de- 
fendant to  Isaac  Hartman.  The  claim  was  assigned  by  Hartman  to 
Foulke. 

18 1 BRUNSON,  Anson.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  4885.] 

. . . Points  and  Authorities  for  Respondent.  . . . Mirror  Print, 
Los  Angeles.  [1875].  cover-title,  6 pp.  23.3  cm. 

182  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  iyth  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  4964.]  A. 
Robinson,  trustee,  etc.,  plaintiff  and  respondent,  vs.  Wm,  H. 
Gleeson,  defendant  and  appellant.  Transcript  on  Appeal. 
R.  M.  Widney,  Attorney  for  Appellant.  Brunson  & East- 
man, Attorneys  for  Respondent.  . . . Mirror  Print,  Los  An- 
geles. [1875].  cover-title,  32  pp.  23.7  cm. 

Robinson,  who  was  trustee  for  the  Abel  Stearns  estate,  sued  the  de- 
fendant to  recover  certain  tracts  of  land,  a portion  of  the  Rancho  San 
Juan  Cajon  de  Santa  Ana,  which  Gleeson  had  contracted  to  buy 
in  1870. 

183  BRUNSON  and  EASTMAN.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . 

[No.  4964.]  . . . Respondent’s  brief.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1875.] 
cover-title,  9 pp.  23.7  cm. 

184  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court,  nth  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  4978.]  Isa- 
bella G.  Haverstick,  Anita  Tileston,  Adelaide  Hamilton, 
Gertrude  R.  Melius,  Anita  T.  Trudel  and  Fred  C.  Melius  by 
H.  S.  Ledyard,  his  Guardian,  Plaintiffs  and  Appellants,  v. 
John  B.  Trudel,  Defendant  and  Respondent.  Transcript  on 
appeal.  McConnell,  Bicknell  & Rothchild,  Attorneys  for 
Appellants.  Thos.  H.  Smith,  Att’y  for  Mrs.  Hamilton,  one 
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of  Pl’ffs.  Brunson  & Eastman,  Attorneys  for  Respondent. 
...  [Los  Angeles,  1875.]  cover-title,  21  pp.  23.3  cm. 

Suit  concerning  the  estate  of  Henry  Melius,  who  died  in  December, 
i860.  The  suit  had  to  do  particularly  with  the  Pacific  Salt  Works 
Company,  most  of  the  stock  of  which  had  been  owned  by  Melius. 

85  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . ..  [No.  5022.]  John 
S.  Griffin,  Executor,  &c.,  Plaintiff  and  Appellant,  vs.  J.  J. 
Warner  et  el.  [sic],  Defendants  and  Respondents.  Tran- 
script on  appeal  . . . Glassell,  Chapman  & Smiths,  Attorneys 
for  Appellant.  A.  Brunson,  Attorney  for  Respondents.  . . . 
[Los  Angeles,  1875.]  cover-title,  1 leaf,  pp.  [41-20.  24  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  a six-acre  vineyard  tract  at  Sixth  and 
Main  streets,  Los  Angeles.  See  also  Nos.  87-88. 

86  BRUNSON  and  EASTMAN.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . 

[No.  5022.]  . . . Respondents’  Brief.  . . . Mirror  Print,  Los 
Angeles.  [1875].  cover-title,  17  pp.  24  cm. 

87  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  5022.]  . . . Appellant’s  Brief.  . . . [Los  An- 
geles:] Express  print.  [1875].  cover-title,  pp.  [2] -9.  24  cm. 

88  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  5022].  . . . Appel- 

lant’s Closing  Brief.  ...  [Los  Angeles,  1875.]  cover-title, 
9 pp.  24  cm. 

89  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  5029.]  Victor 
Meyer,  Plaintiff  and  Respondent,  vs.  P.  N.  Roth  & Co.,  De- 
fendants and  Appellants.  Transcript  on  appeal.  Glassell, 
Chapman  & Smith,  Attorneys  for  Appellants.  Hazard  & 
O’Melveney  [sic].  Attorneys  for  Respondents.  . . . [Los  An- 
geles, 1875.]  cover-title,  39  pp.  24  cm. 

A suit  to  collect  money  alleged  to  be  due  on  a purchase  of  fifty  bales 
of  wool. 

1876 

90  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  1st  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  2678.]  Jacob 
Morris  and  Charles  Prager,  vs.  Eulogio  Celis,  Sr.,  and  John 
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Doe.  [Transcript  on  appeal.]  [Los  Angeles,  1876.]  64 

pp.  23.2  cm. 

Caption-title;  cover-title  lacking? 

V.  E.  Howard  and  Son,  Thom  and  Ross,  and  J.  R.  McConnell,  attor- 
neys for  plaintiffs.  Glassell,  Chapman  and  Smith,  attorneys  for  defen- 
dants. 

See  also  Nos.  19-22,  36-39,  117. 

19 x [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 
County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  4812.] 
Thomas  Stanway,  plaintiff,  vs.  Jose  Rubio  and  Jose  Maria 
Valdez,  defendants.  Transcript  on  Appeal.  John  D.  Bick- 
nell,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff.  Lindley  & Thompson,  Attor- 
neys for  Defendants.  . . . Mirror  Printing,  Binding  and 
Ruling  Establishment,  Los  Angeles.  [1876].  cover-title,  1 
leaf,  pp.  [5] -67.  23.3  cm. 

See  also  Nos.  161-162,  179. 

192  HARTMAN,  Isaac.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  5015.] 

I.  Hartman,  plaintiff  and  respondent,  vs.  A.  Olvera,  defen- 
dant, and  Juan  M.  Luco  and  Robert  Allison,  Garnishees, 
appellants.  Points  and  Authorities  for  Respondent.  Ap- 
peal from  Proceedings  supplementary  to  the  Execution.  I. 
Hartman,  Plaintiff,  in  Person.  . . . Mirror  Printing,  Binding 
and  Ruling  Establishment,  Los  Angeles.  [1876?]  cover- 
title,  8 pp.  23.3  cm. 

Plaintiff  had  a judgment  against  defendant  for  $3,250  and  costs,  and 
garnisheed  money  in  the  hands  of  Luco  and  Allison,  owing  to  Olvera. 
See  also  No.  13 1. 

193  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court . . . [No.  5029.]  Victor  Meyer,  Plaintiff  and  Respon- 
dent. vs.  T.  N.  Roth  & Co.,  Defendants  and  Appellants. 
Points  and  Authorities  of  Appellants’  Attorneys.  . . . [Los 
Angeles,  1876.]  cover-title,  10  pp.  23.3  cm. 

Relates  to  a transaction  in  wool. 

194  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County ) In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  5084.]  John  B. 

Felton,  et  als.,  Plaintiffs  and  Respondents,  vs.  E.  P.  Justice, 
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et  als.,  Defendants  and  Appellants.  Transcript  on  appeal 
. . . McConnell,  Bicknell  & Rothchild,  Attorneys  for  Appel- 
lants. Brunson  & Eastman,  Attorneys  for  Respondents.  . . . 
[Los  Angeles,  1876.]  cover-title,  26  pp.  23.3  cm. 

Suit  by  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  F.  L.  A.  Pioche,  deceased,  who 
was  joint  owner  with  Henry  Dalton  of  the  Azusa  Rancho.  The  plain- 
tiffs, including  Dalton,  complained  that  the  defendants,  the  Water 
Commissioners  of  Azusa  Township,  were  trespassing  on  property  of 
the  plaintiffs,  and  unlawfully  using  a ditch  carrying  water  from  the 
San  Gabriel  River. 

95  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).]  ...  In  the  ^Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  5162.]  Pio 
Pico,  Plaintiff  and  Appellant,  vs.  Felis  Gallardo  et  al.,  De- 
fendants and  Respondents.  Transcript  on  appeal.  Glassell, 
Chapman  & Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Appellant.  V.  E.  Howard 
& Son,  Attorneys  for  Respondents.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1876.] 
cover-title,  2 1 pp.  24.8  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  two  lots  in  Los  Angeles. 

96  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  5162.]  . . . Appellant’s  points  and  authorities. 
...  [Los  Angeles,  1876.]  cover-title,  8 pp.  24.8  cm. 

97  BRUNSON,  EASTMAN  and  GRAVES.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  ...  [No.  5191.]  M.  Keller,  Respondent,  vs.  C.  S. 
Lewis  et  al.,  Appellants.  Respondent’s  points  and  author- 
ities. . . . [Los  Angeles,  1876.]  cover-title,  20  pp.  23.8  cm. 

In  1872  Keller  entered  into  an  agreement  to  sell  Rancho  Topanga 
Malibu  Sequit  to  Mrs.  Carrie  S.  Lewis,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Lewis  defaulted  in  her  payments  and  Keller  brought  suit  against  her 
and  her  husband  to  quiet  title.  See  Jackson  A.  Grave’s  My  seventy 
Years  in  California,  1917,  p.  148. 

98  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court  . . . [No.  5191.]  . . . Petition  for  Re-hearing.  . . . [Los 
Angeles,  1876.]  cover-title,  33  pp.  23.8  cm. 

99  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  5191.]  ...  Points  and 

Authorities  of  Appellants’  Attorneys.  . . . [Los  Angeles, 
1876.]  cover-title,  13  pp.  23.8  cm. 
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200  BRUNSON  and  EASTMAN.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . 

[No.  5271.]  Emil  Harris  et  al.,  Respondents,  vs.  J.  F.  Burns, 
Appellant.  Respondents’  Points  and  Authorities  in  reply  to 
those  of  Appellant.  ...  [Los  Angeles,  1876.]  cover-title, 
PP-  [3 1-5-  23  cm- 

See  also  Nos.  60,  109. 

201  CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County). ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  5282.]  Thomas 
F.  Barbee,  Plaintiff  and  Appellant,  vs.  Joseph  Huber,  Jr., 
City  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Defendant  and 
Respondent.  Transcript  on  appeal  . . . Thom  & Ross  and 
Benjamin  Hayes,  Attorneys  for  Appellant.  A.  W.  Hutton, 
and  Brunson,  Eastman  & Graves,  Attorneys  for  Respondent. 
. . . Los  Angeles:  Herald  Steam  Book  and  Job  Printing 
House,  ...  1876.  cover-title,  25  pp.  22.5  cm. 

Suit  to  collect  money  due  on  a warrant  issued  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  of  Los  Angeles. 

202  ROLFE,  Horace  C.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  5286.] 

Lydia  West,  Plaintiff  and  Respondent,  vs.  Albert  A.  West, 
Defendant  and  Appellant.  Appellant’s  Points  and  Authori- 
ties. H.  C.  Rolfe,  J.  S.  Thompson,  Attorneys  for  Def’t  and 
Appellant.  . . . Los  Angeles:  Herald  Steam  Book  and  Job 
Printing  House,  Spring  Street,  1876.  cover-title,  pp.  [ 3 ] -8. 
23.3  cm. 

Plaintiff  claimed,  as  widow  of  T.  W.  West,  that  letters  of  administra- 
tion of  the  estate  should  be  granted  to  her,  instead  of  to  Albert  A. 
West,  a brother  of  the  deceased.  Transcript  on  appeal  of  this  case 
printed  at  San  Bernardino,  1876. 

203  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  ( Los  Angeles 

County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  5357.]  Robt. 
Steere  and  John  Baldy,  under  the  firm  name  of  Steere  & 
Baldy,  plaintiffs,  vs.  Jose  Redona,  defendant.  Transcript  on 
Appeal.  Stump  & Maxwell,  Attorneys  for  Defendant.  John 
D.  Bicknell,  Attorney  for  Plaintiffs.  . . . Mirror  Printing 
Binding  and  Ruling  Establishment,  Los  Angeles.  [1876]. 
cover-title,  30  pp.  22.5  cm. 

Suit  concerning  an  attachment  on  certain  furniture. 
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204  BICKNELL,  John  D In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  5357.] 

. . . Respondents’  Points  and  Authorities. . . . Mirror  Printing, 
Binding  and  Ruling  Establishment,  Los  Angeles.  [1876]. 
cover-title,  5 pp.  22.5  cm. 

205  STUMP  and  MAXWELL.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No. 

5357.]  . . . Appellant’s  Points  and  Authorities.  Stump  & Max- 
well, A.  A.  Wilson,  Appellant’s  Attorney  [sic],  . ..  Mirror 
Printing,  Binding  and  Ruling  Establishment,  Los  Angeles. 
[1876.]  cover-title,  6 pp.  22.5  cm. 

206  McCONNELL,  John  R.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No. 

5363.]  “The  Southern  California  Colony  Association,” 
Plaintiff  and  Respondent,  vs.  Miguel  Bustamente  et  al.  De- 
fendants and  Appellants.  Appellants’  points  and  authorities. 
J.  R.  McConnell  and  H.  C.  Rolfe,  pro  Appellants.  . . . [Los 
Angeles?  1876].  cover-title,  12  pp.  22.5  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  part  of  Jurupa  Rancho,  now  in  River- 
side County.  The  land  in  question  was  that  portion  of  the  rancho 
purchased  by  Abel  Steams,  in  1859,  from  Juan  Bandini,  the  original 
grantee.  The  Southern  California  Colony  Association  claimed  to  de- 
rive title  from  Stearns  through  a corporation  known  as  the  Silk  Centre 
Association. 

207  [LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  Probate  Court.]  ...  In  the 

Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  5364.]  In  the  matter  of  the 
estate  of  Andres  Pico,  deceased.  Transcript  on  appeal. 
Glassell,  Chapman  and  Smiths,  and  Howard  & Hazard,  At- 
torneys for  Appellant.  Thom  & Ross,  and  Ganahl  & Mc- 
Daniel, Attorneys  for  Respondent.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1876.] 
cover-title,  143  pp.  22.5  cm. 

Andres  Pico  died  intestate,  February  14,  1876.  The  value  of  his  prop- 
erty was  estimated  as  follows:  900  acres  of  Rancho  Ex-Mission  San 
Fernando,  $10,000;  one-fourth  of  Rancho  Encino,  $10,000;  a block  in 
town  of  San  Fernando,  $100;  100  head  of  cattle,  $1,000;  100  head  of 
horses,  $500.  Romulo  Pico  claimed  the  property  as  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Andres;  Pio  Pico  claimed  it  as  his  sole  surviving  brother. 

208  GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.  ...  In  the  Supreme 

Court . . . [No.  5364.]  ...  Appellant’s  points  and  authorities. 
Glassell,  Chapman  & Smiths,  and  J.  G.  Howard,  Attorneys 
for  Appellants  [Pio  Pico  et  al.]  [Los  Angeles,  1876.]  cover- 
title,  13  pp.  22.5  cm. 
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209  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court,  ijth  District  ( Los  Angeles 

County ).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  5 365.]  Man- 
uela  W.  de  Rowland,  plaintiff,  vs.  P.  F.  Temple,  Juan  Matias 
Sanchez,  and  P.  Beaudry,  defendants.  Transcript  on  Ap- 
peal. Thom  & Ross,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiff.  Glassell, 
Chapman  & Smiths,  and  V.  E.  and  F.  H.  Howard,  Attorneys 
for  Defendants.  . . . Mirror  Printing,  Binding  and  Ruling 
Establishment,  Los  Angeles.  [1876].  cover-title,  25  pp. 
22.5  cm. 

The  suit  claimed  non-payment  of  a note  for  $9,700,  given  by  Temple 
to  Mrs.  Jesus  Villanueva,  mother  of  the  plaintiff,  and  endorsed  by 
Sanchez  and  Beaudry. 

210  HOWARD,  Volney  E.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No. 

5365.]  ...  Points  and  authorities  of  Appellants.  . . . Mirror 
Printing,  Binding  and  Ruling  Establishment,  Los  Angeles. 
[1876].  cover-title,  6 pp.  22.5  cm. 

211  THOM  and  ROSS.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  5365.] 

. . . Respondent’s  Points  and  Authorities. . . . Mirror  Printing, 
Binding  and  Ruling  Establishment,  Los  Angeles.  [1876]. 
cover-title,  5 pp.  22.5  cm. 

212  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court,  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  5368.]  Jose 
de  Arnaz,  Plaintiff  and  Appellant,  vs.  Francisco  Higuera, 
Defendant  and  Respondent.  Transcript  on  appeal.  Thom 
& Ross,  Attorneys  for  Appellant.  V.  E.  & F.  H.  Howard, 
Attorneys  for  Respondent.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1876.]  cover- 
title,  1 leaf,  pp.  [ 5 ] -56.  23.2  cm. 

The  plaintiff  claimed  ownership  of  a portion  of  Rancho  Rincon  de 
los  Bueyes,  or  Corral  Viejo  de  Rincon,  granted  to  Bernardo  Higuera 
and  Cornelio  Lopez  in  1821,  and  patented  to  Francisco  Higuera  in  1872. 

213  THOM  and  ROSS.  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  . . . [No.  5368.] 

. . . Appellant’s  points  and  authorities.  . . . [Los  Angeles, 
1876.]  cover-title,  pp.  [ 3 ] -6.  23.2  cm. 

214  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court  ...  [No.  5403.]  F. 
Miller,  plaintiff  and  respondent,  vs.  A.  R.  Loomis,  defendant 
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and  appellant.  Transcript  on  appeal.  Hubbell  & Hudson, 
and  Maxwell  & Adams,  Attorneys  for  Appellant.  Glassell, 
Chapman  & Smiths,  Attorneys  for  Respondent.  . . . Mirror 
Printing,  Binding  and  Ruling  Establishment,  Los  Angeles. 
[1876].  cover-title,  1 leaf,  pp.  [51-33.  23.3  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  the  block  bounded  by  Ninth,  Hope, 
Tenth  and  Flower  streets  in  Los  Angeles. 

215  [GLASSELL,  CHAPMAN  and  SMITHS.]  In  the  Supreme 

Court . . . [No.  5403.]  F.  Miller, ...  vs.  B.  Cohn,  Defendant 
and  Appellant.  Respondent’s  Points  and  Authorities.  [Los 
Angeles,  1876.]  4 pp.  23.3  cm. 

Caption-title;  cover-title  lacking? 

In  the  copy  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Law  Library  the  name  A.  R. 
Loomis  is  inserted  in  ms.  after  B.  Cohn. 

216  HUBBELL  and  HUDSON. ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No. 

5403.]  F.  Miller,  ...  vs.  A.  R.  Loomis,  . . . Appellant’s  Points 
and  Authorities.  . . . Mirror  Printing,  Binding  and  Ruling 
Establishment,  Los  Angeles.  [1876].  cover-title,  pp.  [3] -8. 
23.3  cm. 

217  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 

County J.]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  5438.]  VV.  S. 
Rosecrans,  plaintiff,  vs.  John  W.  Douglas,  defendant.  Tran- 
script on  Appeal.  John  D.  Bicknell,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
Hartman  & Haley,  Attorneys  for  Defendant.  . . . Mirror 
Printing,  Binding  and  Ruling  Establishment,  Los  Angeles. 
[1876].  cover-title,  25  pp.  24  cm. 

Suit  concerning  ownership  of  north  half  of  Section  20,  Township  2, 
South,  Range  13,  West,  San  Bernardino  Meridian.  General  William 
S.  Rosecrans,  of  Civil  War  fame,  came  to  Southern  California  in  1869 
and  bought  an  estate  of  14,000  acres  near  Redondo. 

218  BICKNELL,  John  D. ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  5438.] 

. . . Points  and  Authorities  for  appellant.  . . . Mirror  Printing, 
Binding  and  Ruling  Establishment,  Los  Angeles.  [1876.] 
cover-title,  6 pp.  24  cm. 
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219  [CALIFORNIA.  District  Court.  17th  District  (Los  Angeles 
County).]  ...  In  the  Supreme  Court . . . [No.  5449.]  Jotham 
Bixby  et  als.,  Plaintiffs  and  Appellants,  vs.  H.  K.  W.  Bent 
et  als.,  Defendants  and  Respondents.  Transcript  on  appeal. 
Howard  & Hazard  and  Hartman  & Haley,  Attorneys  for  Re- 
spondents. Thom  & Ross,  and  Brunson,  Eastman  & Graves, 
Attorneys  for  Appellants.  . . . [Los  Angeles,  1876.]  cover- 
title,  11,  [5L161  pp.  23.3  cm. 

An  action  to  partition  the  lands  of  Rancho  Palos  Verdes.  See  also 
No.  163. 
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Additional  Titles 

Since  the  publication  of  the  compilation  Los  Angeles  Imprints,  1851- 
1876,  in  the  Quarterly  of  June,  1937,  some  additional  examples  of  Los 
Angeles  printing  (other  than  the  legal  documents  forming  the  pre- 
ceding list)  have  come  to  light  and  are  recorded  below.  The  numbers 
prefixed  to  the  supplementary  titles  indicate  their  order  with  respect 
to  the  first  list.  One  item  appearing  in  that  list  (No.  70)  was  appar- 
ently issued  in  San  Francisco  and  should  have  been  omitted.  Included 
in  the  present  record  is  another  item  (No.  97a)  which  was  reported 
to  me  by  its  owner,  Mr.  Glen  Dawson,  but  was  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  earlier  publication. 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  of  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  for  photostats  of  several  interesting  imprints  previously  un- 
known to  me  and  apparently  hitherto  unrecorded. 

The  symbols  of  libraries  referred  to  below  are  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  first  list,  viz.: 

c California  State  Library,  Sacramento. 
cl  Los  Angeles  Public  Library. 
cllm  Los  Angeles  County  Museum. 
csmH  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino. 


From  collection  of  J.  Gregg  Layne 
JUDGE  WM.  G.  DRYDEN 

Los  Angeles  County  Judge,  1856,  until  his  death,  September  10,  1869 
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1853 

7a  CALIFORNIA.  Secretary  of  State.  [. . . Padron  de  1852 
del  Estado  de  California,  compilado  por  el  Secretario  del 
Estado,  ...  Continuation.  Los  Angeles,  1853.]  1 leaf. 

58.5  x 1 1.8  cm. 

A continuation,  without  tide,  of  the  Padron  de  1852,  which  was  issued 
as  a supplement  to  the  Los  Angeles  Star,  probably  in  January,  1853. 
The  Padron  de  1852  and  the  present  continuation  are  a Spanish  trans- 
lation of  a document  issued  at  Sacramento,  1852,  with  title:  ...  Gov- 
ernor's message ; and  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Census 
of  18 $2,  of  the  State  of  California.  . . . 

For  the  Padron  de  1852  (without  the  continuation)  see  No.  7 in  main 
list. 

Private  library  of  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  New  Jersey; 
csmH  (phot.) 


1859 

33a  CALIFORNIA.  Laws,  statutes,  etc.  Laws  concerning  ro- 
deos, and  defining  the  duties  of  judges  of  the  plains.  [Colo- 
phon:] Printed  at  the  office  of  the  ‘Los  Angeles  Star.’ 
[1859].  8 pp.  20.3  x 13.2  cm. 

For  edition  in  Spanish,  issued  the  same  year,  see  No.  34  in  main  list. 
csmH 

1 86 1 

47  a LOS  ANGELES.  City  Tax  Collector. . . . Delinquent  List  of 
City  Tax-Payers.  [Los  Angeles,  1861.]  Broadside.  58  x 
20.7  cm. 

At  head  of  title:  Los  Angeles  Star.— Saturday,  May  n,  1861. 

Signed  and  dated:  Thomas  Trafford,  City  Marshal,  and  ex-officio  City 
Tax  Collector.  Los  Angeles,  April  26,  1861. 

CL 


1871 

74a  GRIFFITH,  LYNCH  and  COMPANY.  Lumber!  ! Grif- 
fith, Lynch  & Co.  Great  Reduction!  ! Buy  for  Cash.  . . . 
Lumber  yard  and  office,  corner  Alameda  and  First  streets, 
Los  Angeles.  July  13th,  1871.  ...  [Los  Angeles,  1871.] 
Broadside.  20.4x12.5  cm. 
csmH 
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76a  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. Southern  District  Agricultural  Association.  [Text 
begins:]  A meeting  of  the  Southern  District  Agricultural 
Association  was  held  at  the  Bella  Union  Hotel  yesterday,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  necessary  steps 
in  order  to  . . . make  preliminary  arrangements  for  holding 
the  first  Agricultural  Fair,  .. . [Los  Angeles,  1871.]  1 leaf. 

60  x 10.5  cm. 

csmH 

1872 

76b  LA  CRONICA,  Los  Angeles.  Lista  de  Accionistas  de  la 
Compania  Publicista  de  La  Cronica  de  Los  Angeles,  Para  uso 
exclusivo  y referencia  de  los  mismos.  [Los  Angeles,  1872.] 
Broadside.  35.5  x 21.7  cm. 

This  newspaper  was  established  in  1872  by  B.  F.  Ramirez  and  others, 
the  first  issue  appearing  on  May  4. 

CLLM 

76c  HOWARD,  Catherine  Elizabeth  (Gooch),  “Mrs.  Volney  E. 
Howard.”  The  vale  of  San  Gabriel,  where  lately  has  been 
built  a Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  with  funds  given  by 
Mrs.  Frances  Jones  Vinton,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to 
whom  the  following  lines  are  dedicated,  with  much  grati- 
tude, by  Mrs.  V.  E.  Howard.  [Los  Angeles,  1872?]  Broad- 
side. 28.4x16.6  cm. 

Text  in  two  columns,  within  border  of  type-ornaments. 
csmH 

1873 

85a  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  County  Clerk.  Great  Regis- 
ter of  Los  Angeles  County,  . . . Published  by  authority.  . . . 
[Los  Angeles:  ] Printed  at  the  Evening  Express  book  and 
job  printing  office.  [1873].  [74]  pp.  40x29  cm. 

Not  seen, 
c 
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1874 

88a  CALIFORNIA  IMMIGRANT  UNION.  Supplement  to 
All  about  California;  referring  particularly  to  the  Centinela 
Colony,  near  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  [Vignette].  Issued 
by  the  California  Immigrant  Union,  534  California  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  Herald  steam  book 
and  job  printing  house,  1874.  2 p.L,  12,  [2]  pp.  22.1  cm. 

Printed  slip  concerning  subscriptions  to  stock  pasted  in. 

Not  seen. 

Private  library  of  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

91a  Diagram  of  the  Scene  of  the  Capture  of  Vasquez.  [Los 
Angeles,  1874.]  Map.  24.3  x 33.5  cm. 

A diagram  made  up  of  printers’  ornaments,  rules,  etc.,  forming  an  ex- 
temporized map  of  the  road  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  house  of  Greek 
George,  near  Cahuenga  Pass  (in  the  present  Hollywood)  where  Vas- 
quez was  captured.  Below  the  title  is  an  explanatory  key  of  five  lines. 
Private  library  of  Thomas  W.  Streeter;  csmH.  (phot.) 

96a  [WOLFENSTEIN,  V.]  Tiburcio  Vasquez!  A Brief 
Sketch  of  the  Notorious  Bandit.  [Los  Angeles,  c.  1874.] 
Mounted  photograph,  with  text  on  verso.  1 6.6  x 1 1 cm. 

On  recto  below  portrait:  Tiburcio  Vasquez:  Entered  according  to 
act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874,  by  V.  Wolfenstein,  of  Los  Angeles, 
in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Southern  District  of  California.  On 
verso:  title  as  above,  followed  by  63  lines  of  text.  Dated:  Los  Angeles, 
May  19th,  1874. 

Private  library  of  Thomas  W.  Streeter;  csmH  (phot.) 


1875 

97a  CALIFORNIA  WINE-GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION.  By- 
laws of  the  California  Wine-Growers’  Association  of  Los 
Angeles.  Incorporated  March  20th,  1875.  Los  Angeles 
“Mirror  Book  and  Job  Printing  Establishment,  Downey 
Block,  Temple  and  Main  Streets,  1875.  14  pp.  21.5  cm. 

Not  seen. 

Private  collection  of  Glen  Dawson,  Los  Angeles. 
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1876 

noa  LAKE  VINEYARD  LAND  AND  WATER  ASSOCIA- 
TION. Description  of  Orange  and  Vine  Lands  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  California.  For  sale  by  the  Lake  Vineyard 

Land  and  Water  Association [Colophon:]  [Los  Angeles?  ] 

Hall’s  Illustrated  Land  Journal  Print.  [1876?]  5,  [3]  pp. 

illus.  (double  map).  18.8  x 13.8  cm. 

Signed:  F.  W.  Wood,  Secretary  . . . 

Folder.  May  have  been  printed  in  San  Francisco. 
csmH 

ma  LOS  ANGELES.  City  Tax  Collector. . . . Assessment  List  of 
delinquent  taxes  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  for  the  fiscal 
year  1875-6.  [Los  Angeles,  1876.]  [2]  pp.  41.5  x 28.7  cm. 

Text  in  four  columns.  At  head  of  title:  Supplement  to  Los  Angeles 
Daily  Star,  . . . 

CLLM 

114a  LOS  ANGELES.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Los  Angeles, 
California,  March  22nd,  1876.  To  the  General  Managers  of 
the  C.  P.  & U.  P.  Railroad  Companies;  Gentlemen:  [Text 
begins:  ] Believing  that  Emigration  to  this  State  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  Excursions  from  the  East  on  Express 
trains,  . . . [asking  that  excursions  be  run  two  or  three  times 
a year,  and  recommending  N.  C.  Carter  as  a suitable  excur- 
sion agent.]  [Los  Angeles,  1876.]  Broadside.  21.3x15.5  cm. 

csmH 

1 1 8a  LA  VOZ  de  la  Justicia.  El  eco  de  la  opinion  del  pueblo  y la 
verdadera  reforma.  Los  Angeles,  California,  Sabado,  No- 
viembre  4 de  1876.  [Los  Angeles,  1876.]  Broadside.  60.8  x 
44.8  cm. 

At  head  of  title:  Cuatro  palabras  a los  votantes  hispano-americanas. 
Issued  in  support  of  the  candidacy  of  Romualdo  Pacheco,  Republican 
candidate  for  representative  in  Congress  from  the  Fourth  district,  and 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Peter  D.  Wigginton,  the  incumbent  and  Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

CLLM 
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Sea  Otter  Hunting  on  the 
Pacific  Coast 

by  Arthur  Woodward 


This  romantic  phase  of  California’s  history  has  been  com- 
petently discussed  in  a number  of  articles1  but  there  are 
certain  features  of  the  fur  trade  that  have  not  received  wide 
spread  notice,  notably  the  methods  used  by  the  native  Aleuts  who 
were  engaged  by  the  Russian^Vmerican  Fur  Company  to  take  the 
sea  otters. 

NATIVES,  EQUIPMENT  AND  MODE  OF  HUNTING2 

The  Aleuts  of  the  i83o’s  were  described  as  being  of  medium  stat- 
ure, strong  and  square  built  with  muscular  arms  and  legs.  Their  necks 
were  short,  shoulders  broad.  They  had  a ruddy  complexion,  inclin- 
ing to  a brownish  hue.  They  had  little  or  no  beard  and  their  hair  was 
long  and  glossy  black.  Their  faces  were  flat,  noses  somewhat  flat- 
tened but  not  too  broad  and  the  eyes  were  black  and  lips  prognathous. 

A Russian  expedition  under  Chirikov  and  Bering  discovered  the 
Aleutian  Islands  that  stretch  out  for  more  than  800  miles  from  the 
Alaskan  peninsula  in  a long  bow-shaped  chain  into  the  northern  sea, 
in  the  year  1741  on  their  return  from  an  exploring  trip  to  the  Ameri- 
can shores.  In  1742  a number  of  sea  otter  skins  brought  from  these 
islands  to  Kamchatka  started  a series  of  trading  and  hunting  expedi- 
tions that  lasted  well  into  the  19th  century.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  1 8th  century  the  Russians  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
Aleuts.  There  were  black  pages  in  the  history  of  the  early  contacts 
between  the  Russians  and  the  natives  of  the  barren  volcanic  islands, 
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but  eventually  there  was  peace,  and  the  Aleut  hunters  became  the 
main  purveyors  of  prime  otter  skins  to  Russian  traders  and  American 
adventurers. 

The  Aleuts  had  perfected  their  own  technique  of  taking  the  wily, 
sleek-furred  creatures.  They  used  two  kinds  of  skin  boats,  a small 
one  called  iqyax  or  iqax  (the  Eskimo  qayax ) and  a larger  one  called 
igilax.  The  Russians  called  these  boats  baidarkas  or  bidarkas. 

The  iqyax  was  about  1 2 feet  long  and  2 feet  high.  Originally  these 
were  single  hatch  boats  but  after  the  Russians  came,  two  and  three 
hatch  boats  were  used  but  the  older  men  scorned  such  contraptions. 
In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  it  was  considered  a disgrace  for 
young  and  healthy  men  to  hunt  sea  otter  from  a two  hatched  bidarka. 

In  1840  Ivan  Veniaminov  writing  in  “Notes  on  the  Islands  of  the 
Unalaska  Division,”  published  in  St.  Petersburg,  gave  a description 
of  the  kiyaks  then  in  use  which,  in  view  of  their  use  along  the  Cali- 
fornia shore  at  that  time  seems  well  worth  reprinting: 

“The  length  of  a one  hatched  bidarka  is  from  6 to  7 arshins  (from 
14  to  16  feet  4 inches),  the  width €10  to  12  vershok  (17.5  to  21 
inches)  the  height  4 to  5 vershok  (7  to  8.75  inches).  Thus  these  boats 
are  very  long,  narrow  and  low,  extremely  light  and  speedy.  The 
fundamental  part  forms  the  upper  frame  (or  poles)  with  several 
cross-bars,  the  poles  joining  at  both  ends.  The  greatest  width  is 
nearer  the  prow.  The  keel  of  the  skin-boat  v/hich  joins  the  upper 
frame  at  both  ends,  is  always  composed  of  three  parts,  in  order  that 
the  bidarka,  as  the  Aleuts  say,  may  be  able  to  bend  itself  on  top  of  the 
waves.  To  the  keel  are  attached  the  ribs  or  bows  of  willow  or  alder 
sticks,  at  a distance  one  from  another  of  3 to  7 inches. 

“Above  them,  along  the  frame  of  the  bidarka  are  attached  small 
poles.  Whale  bone  is  used  for  binding  all  parts  of  the  frame.  When 
the  frame  is  ready  it  must  be  covered.  The  cover  sewn  of  sea-lions’ 
or  seals’  skins  overspreads  the  whole  frame  except  the  top  of  the 
prow,  and  of  course  the  hatch  for  the  boatsman. 

“Inside  there  is  no  special  covering,  but  before  entering  the  hatch 
one  puts  on  the  bottom  an  old  seal  skin  and  some  bedding  over  the 
seal  skin  to  sit  on,  and  freight  inside  the  boat.  The  cover  is  besmeared 
with  fat  in  order  to  make  it  enduring,  but  still  it  does  not  last  more 
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than  a year.  To  the  hatch  one  attaches  the  lower  border  of  the  water 
proof  skirt  which  prevents  water  penetrating  inside  the  boat.  The 
water-proof  skirt  (called  obtyashka  in  Russian)  is  made  of  the  sea- 
lions’  guts  or  esophagus;  the  width  of  the  skirt  is  a half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  arshin  (from  i foot  2 inches  to  1 foot  8.6  inches); 
the  lower  rim  is  fastened  around  the  hatch  of  the  bidarka  with 
whale  bone,  while  the  upper  is  drawn  fast  under  the  arm-pits  of  the 
man  with  a sinew  cord  which  is  thrown  over  and  secured  above  the 
left  shoulder.  The  oar  is  always  two-bladed  and  from  2 54  to  3 arshin 
( 1 1 feet  8 inches  to  14  feet)  long,  according  to  the  boatman’s  stature; 
it  is  made  as  far  as  possible  of  the  lightest  wood,  the  California  oak, 
called  by  the  Aleut  lchaga\  On  the  two  hatched  boats  there  may  also 
be  one-bladed  oars.  When  paddling  the  paddle  is  held  by  the  middle, 
and  now  one  blade,  now  the  other  is  put  in  the  water.  An  indispen- 
sible  object  to  the  bidarka , is  the  bladder,  i.e.,  a cleaned  sea-lion’s  or 
seals’  stomach,  which  is  needed  in  case  of  capsizing.  With  the  help  of 
the  bladder  one  may  put  aright  the  boat,  bale  out  the  water,  and  even 
repair  the  cover;  in  stormy  weather  the  distended  bladder  keeps  the 
boat  afloat,  even  when  it  is  full  of  water.  Sails  were  never  used  with 
the  bidarka.  The  Aleuts  master  their  bidarkas  with  the  greatest  skill: 
No  wind — no  matter  how  strong — no  roughness  of  the  sea,  not  even 
a shock  caused  by  casual  force,  when  the  Aleut  is  aware  of  it,  are 
able  to  capsize,  if  only  he  has  the  paddle  in  his  hands.  The  only  thing 
feared  by  the  Aleut  boatsmen  are  the  breakers  in  the  straits. 

“The  Aleut  bidarka  is  such  an  accomplished  piece  of  work  of  its 
kind,  that  a finished  mathematician  would  not  be  able  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  perfection  of  its  sea-going  qualities.” 

In  such  boats  a man  could  make  from  5 to  5^2  miles  per  hour. 
The  Aleuts  ballasted  their  craft  with  about  25  kilograms  of  stones, 
distributed  in  the  center,  stern  and  prow.  It  was  regarded  as  a sin  to 
throw  this  ballast  overboard.  It  was  a part  of  the  native  belief  that 
stones  taken  from  shore  must  be  returned  to  the  land  and  not  be 
thrown  in  the  water.  If  a hunter  was  so  unwise  as  to  violate  this  tabu 
he  might  be  drowned. 

A one-hatched  bidarka  was  so  light  that  it  could  be  carried  under 
the  arm  of  one  man.  Two-hatched  boats  were  carried  by  two  men, 
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on  their  shoulders  to  the  sea  for  launching.  In  winter  these  vessels 
were  stripped  of  their  skin  coverings  and  the  frames  laid  on  wooden 
stands  placed  in  sheltered  spots. 

On  the  deck,  in  front  and  behind  the  paddler  were  carried  an  extra 
supply  of  harpoon  shafts,  painted  red.  These  were  held  in  special 
skin  nooses  fastened  to  the  deck  of  the  craft  by  carved  bone  or  ivory 
fittings.  The  paint  used  on  the  hunting  gear  was  made  of  red  ochre 
mixed  with  blood  which  was  apparently  a water  proof  pigment. 

The  common  weapons  used  in  hunting  the  sea  otter  were  toggle- 
headed harpoons  thrown  by  hand  and  the  lighter  throwing  harpoon 
consisting  of  a wooden  shaft,  bone  fore-shaft  and  a bone  or  ivory 
head  with  barbs.  To  the  latter  was  attached  a line  of  braided  sinew 
or  tough  leather.  The  latter  shaft  was  hurled  with  great  force  and 
precision  by  means  of  a wooden  throwing  stick.  An  expert  hunter 
could  cast  a harpoon  between  20  and  25  fathoms.  The  toggle  headed 
harpoons  were  heavier  and  were  thrown  by  hand  and  they  might 
or  might  not  have  detachable  heads.  One  type  had  a line  reeved 
through  a hole  in  the  toggle  head,  which  detached  itself,  with  the 
wooden  shaft  and  its  bone  fore-shaft  dipping  down  into  the  water 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the  animals  had  dived.  The  line  attached  to 
the  head  was  held  by  the  hunter. 

Throwing  lances  with  immovable  heads  were  used  to  kill  aquatic 
animals  after  they  had  been  struck  with  the  lighter  harpoons.  The 
hunter  in  a single  hatched  kayak  seldom  used  a gun  or  bow  in 
hunting  sea-otters.  The  small  craft  were  very  sensitive  and  the  recoil 
of  either  of  these  weapons  was  enough  to  throw  the  Aleut  off  bal- 
ance and  capsize  his  craft.  Hence,  when  he  hurled  his  harpoon  from 
a throwing  stick  he  kept  the  skin  boat  in  equilibrium  by  putting 
the  paddle  across  the  boat  and  pressing  it  against  the  railing  with 
the  left  hand.  In  using  the  two  hatched  boats  one  hunter  steadied 
the  craft  while  the  other  fired  the  gun. 

Bows  and  arrows  were  seldom  used  by  the  Aleuts  in  hunting  sea 
mammals.  They  reserved  the  bow  for  hunting  land  animals  and 
warfare. 

To  aid  him  in  taking  the  sea  otters  each  hunter  had  his  own  per- 
sonal fetish  or  hunting  charm.  These  were  usually  made  of  hematite 
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and  were  called  cagax.  Another  powerful  sea  otter  charm  was  carved 
from  bone  with  hematite  inlaid  in  it. 

Another  important  bit  of  Aleutian  hunting  gear  was  the  wooden 
hat  or  eye  shade.  These  were  of  two  shapes,  one  covering  the  whole 
head,  the  other  merely  an  eye  shade  with  an  open  crown. 

The  first  was  made  of  the  root  of  some  tree,  painted  with  longi- 
tudinal stripes  and  ornamented  with  sea-lion’s  whiskers,  beads  and 
carved  ivory  or  bone  figures,  the  latter  being  in  the  shape  of  otters, 
whales  or  sea  lion  heads.  Such  hats  were  made  from  a single  piece  of 
wood,  the  edges  of  which  joined  over  the  occiput,  were  sewn 
together  with  sinew.  The  wood,  mostly  of  drifted  California  oak 
was  planed  as  thin  as  possible  by  a knife,  then  steamed  and  bent  to 
the  required  shape.  The  hats  came  to  a point  at  the  top  and  projected 
far  out  over  the  face  protecting  the  eyes  from  the  sun  glare  on  the 
water.  These  hunter’s  hats  were  valued  quite  highly,  a good  one 
costing  as  much  as  three  slaves.  A Russian  traveler  in  Unalaska  paid 
80  rubles  for  one  in  1805. 

The  water-proof  garments  mentioned  by  Veniaminov  were  called 
kamleikas  or  water-proof  shirts.  They  were  made  of  the  cleaned 
intestines  of  the  largest  male  sea  lions,  also  of  bears,  walruses  and 
whales.  These  garments  were  long  and  had  a hood  which  covered 
the  head  in  case  of  rain.  The  shirts  were  securely  fastened  at  the 
wrists  and  could  be  fastened  snugly  around  the  face  and  under 
the  chin. 

Normally,  the  Aleut  wore  parkas  of  sea  bird  skins,  arries  and 
tuffed  puffins.  Sometimes  they  wore  parkas  of  otter  or  seal  skins. 

Foot  gear  was  made  of  the  neck  and  skin  of  sea  lions,  with  soft 
leather  in  front  and  the  soles  of  whale  skin  or  sea  lion  feet.  These 
boots  were  removed  when  a hunter  climbed  into  a kyak.  Under  his 
parka  a man  wore  a breech  clout  but  no  trousers.  The  water-proof 
parkas  were  worn  under  the  gut  hatch  covers. 

Such  then,  were  the  native  hunters  of  the  far  north  who  swarmed 
in  California  waters  at  the  opening  of  the  19th  century. 

THE  AMERICAN  OTTER  HUNTERS 

Commenting  upon  the  sea  otter  trade.  William  Sturgis,  a member 
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of  the  firm  of  Bryant,  Sturgis  & Co.  of  Boston,  for  years  the  most 
active  outfit  trading  with  the  Californians,  in  a lecture  delivered 
in  Boston  in  1846  said:3 

“The  sea  otter  skins  have  ever  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
Chinese  and  Russians  as  an  ornamental  fur;  but  its  great  scarcity  and 
consequent  cost,  limit  its  wear  to  the  wealthy  and  higher  classes  only. 
A full  grown  prime  skin  which  has  been  pressed  before  drying  is 
about  five  feet  long  and  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  wide,  covered 
with  a fine  fur  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length  having  a rich, 
jet  black,  glossy  surface  and  exhibiting  a silver  color  when  blown 
open.  Those  are  esteemed  the  finest  skins  which  have  some  white 
hairs  interspersed  and  scattered  over  the  whole  surface,  and  a per- 
fectly white  head.” 

Sturgis  also  said  that  some  15,000  skins  were  collected  in  1802. 
He  remarked  that  he  himself  had  personally  collected  some  6,000 
pelts  on  one  voyage  and  had  once  purchased  560  prime  skins  in  half 
a day’s  trading.  In  1802  the  average  prices  for  large  and  small  skins 
in  Canton,  China  was  $20,  yet  in  1846  they  brought  $150,  and  “Some 
seventy  or  eighty  ordinary  California  skins  brought  home  a few 
months  ago  were  sold  here  at  nearly  $60  each,  to  send  to  the  north 
of  Europe.” 

In  1 802  Sturgis  embarked  on  a novel  trading  venture.  He  obtained 
a sample  of  the  ermine  skin  so  highly  valued  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Northwest  Coast,  known  as  ‘clicks’.  He  ordered  5,000  of  these  small 
white  skins  with  the  long  black  tipped  tail  to  be  purchased  at  the 
annual  fair  held  in  Leipsic,  Germany.  He  took  these  out  to  the  west 
coast  in  1804  and,  having  drummed  up  the  trade  among  the  Indians 
ahead  of  time  he  was  able  to  purchase  “560  prime  sea-otter  skins,  at 
that  time  worth  $50  apiece  in  Canton,  in  a single  forenoon,  giving 
for  each  five  ermine  skins  that  cost  less  than  thirty  cents  each  in 
Boston.”  He  succeeded  in  disposing  of  all  of  his  ermine  skins  before 
other  traders  learning  of  the  trick  glutted  the  market  and  in  less 
than  two  years  one  hundred  ermine  skins  would  not  buy  one  sea- 
otter  pelt. 

By  the  time  Sparks  and  the  American  hunters  arrived  on  the  coast, 
the  sea-otter  trade  was  well  established.  Captain  Joseph  O’Cain4  an 
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American  who  arrived  off  the  California  coast  in  1795,  made  the  first 
contract  to  hunt  the  valuable  ‘sea  beaver,’  the  morskoy  bohbior,  as 
the  Russians  called  it.  In  October,  1803,  O’Cain  contracted  with 
Baranov  to  take  40  Aleut  hunters  and  20  two-hatched  bidarkas  on 
his  bark  the  O'Cain , and  poach  in  Spanish  waters. 

Thenceforth  until  1812,  the  year  Fort  Ross  was  founded,  the 
Americans  and  the  Russians  were  in  partnership.  However,  the  latter 
began  to  suspect  that  their  Yankee  partners  were  perhaps  getting  the 
best  of  the  bargain  and  the  contract  system  ceased.  The  Americans 
entered  the  trade  independently  or  fell  to  smuggling  contraband 
goods  to  the  rancheros  and  the  missionaries. 

In  the  meantime  the  Aleuts  and  Russians  had  continued  the  hunt- 
ing, to  the  detriment  of  the  Spanish  pocketbooks  and  the  native 
Indian  population  living  in  isolated  rancherias  along  the  mainland  or 
on  the  Channel  Islands. 

Sporadic  skirmishes  between  the  Californian  Indians  and  the  more 
warlike  Aleuts  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  former.  Even  after  the 
Americans  entered  the  field  these  bloody  fights  for  possession  of 
choice  hunting  grounds  continued. 

One  such  running  battle6  in  which  Isaac  Sparks  took  an  active  part 
occurred  about  January  1,  1836,  on  the  head  of  Santa  Rosa  Island. 
Sparks,  George  Nidever,  John  O’Brien,  Allen  Light  alias  ‘Black 
Steward,’  a man  by  the  name  of  Matthews,  Henry  Plummer,  Manuel 
the  Portuguese  and  five  Kanakas  were  on  the  north  east  side  of  the 
Island  in  the  vicinity  of  a large  cave  in  which  they  kept  their  sup- 
plies when  a brig  was  spied  off  shore  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Chan- 
nel. The  men  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  this  ship  being  the 
mother  ship  for  a fleet  of  bidarkas  manned  by  the  North  West 
Indians  and  having  had  some  unpleasant  experiences  before  on  this 
same  Island,  they  determined  to  fight  if  worst  came  to  worst. 

One  foggy  morning  a few  days  after  the  ship  had  been  sighted, 
and  the  hunters  suspicions  had  been  lulled  by  the  thought  that  pos- 
sibly the  vessel  was  a trader,  Sparks,  Nidever  and  Steward  were 
about  one  quarter  of  a mile  off  shore  when  suddenly  out  of  the  low 
drifting  mist  appeared  five  or  six  skin  canoes. 

“Here  come  the  North  West  Indians,”  shouted  Steward. 
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The  three  Americans  immediately  headed  for  shore  and  no  sooner 
had  they  landed  than  the  ball  opened.  Sparks  and  Nidever  were  the 
last  to  beach  their  boats  and  they  made  the  haven  of  the  thick 
underbrush  with  enemy  buckshot  pattering  around  them.  Sparks 
fired,  wounding  an  Indian  and  Nidever  finished  him.  The  Aleuts 
found  the  reception  too  warm  and  fell  back  but  continued  to  fire. 
The  American  hunters  now  had  the  advantage  and  according  to 
Nidever,  they  killed  some  3 Aleuts  and  wounded  four  or  five  more. 
The  following  day  the  fight  was  resumed.  The  men  on  shore  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  cave  and  although  eleven  canoes  put  off  from 
the  brig,  which  Nidever  later  discovered  was  an  English  vessel,  and 
desultory  skirmishing  ensued  but  the  white  hunters  held  their  ground 
and  eventually  the  enemy  retired  and  were  seen  no  more. 

Nidever  further  stated  that  this  “defeat  was  a severe  blow  to  the 
North  West  Indians  who  for  several  years  had  been  the  terror  of 
the  Coast.  This  was  the  first  reverse  they  had  met.  They  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  running  hunters  on  the  Islands  and  stealing  their 
supplies  and  furs.  . . Landing  occasionally  on  the  Islands,  they 
attacked  the  almost  defenseless  natives,  killing  many  of  them  as  the 
piles  of  human  bones  on  these  Islands,  especially  that  of  San  Nicolas, 
abundantly  testify.” 

Sparks  on  one  other  occasion  was  the  leader  in  an  abortive  attempt 
to  capture  an  American  brig  with  Aleut  hunters  on  board  and  failed 
only  through  lack  of  support  of  his  associates,  much  to  his  disgust. 
(Nidever,  ibid,  p.44-45) 

In  1835,  Sparks,  Nidever,  Daniel  Sill,  and  Lewis  T.  Burton  were 
all  hunting  on  the  license  of  William  Goodwin  Dana,  a native  of 
Boston,  who  had  come  to  California  in  1826,  married  Josef  a Carillo, 
and  was  naturalized  in  1828,  and  was  at  that  time  the  first  foreigner 
to  hold  a license  from  the  Mexican  government  for  hunting  the  sea- 
otter.  Dana  obtained  his  license  in  1830  and  derived  considerable 
revenue  by  letting  out  his  permit  to  American  hunters  who  could 
not  obtain  such  permisos,  for  a percentage  of  the  catch.  William 
Wolfskill,  an  American  trapper,  who  came  to  Los  Angeles  from 
New  Mexico  in  1831,  was  another  alien  who  had  such  a permit. 
However,  Wolfskill’s  license  had  been  issued  in  New  Mexico  and 
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oddly  enough  through  a fluke  he  was  authorized  to  trap  beaver  in 
New  Mexico  and  sea-otter  in  California.  The  colloquial  expression 
among  the  New  Mexicans  for  beaver  was  nutria  (otter)  instead  of 
the  regular  term  castor  (beaver).  Hence,  Wolfskill  knowing  this  fact 
took  advantage  of  the  misuse  of  the  word  and  enjoyed  hunting 
privileges  denied  the  native  Californios .6 

THE  FEMALE  ROBINSON  CRUSOE 

It  was  in  October,  1835,  that  Isaac  Sparks,  Burton,  and  Isaac 
Williams  made  the  famous  voyage  to  San  Nicolas  Island  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  17  or  18  remaining  Indians  on  that  Island. 
Nidever  states  this  trip  was  made  in  1835,  (p.  36-37).  Ellison  in  a 
foot  note,  (p.  106)  that  this  trip  was  made  in  1834.  H either  August 
or  September,  1835,  Sparks  went  to  Monterey  to  inspect  the  little 
20-ton  schooner  “ Peor  es  Nada ” then  being  constructed  by  Joaquin 
Gomez.  It  was  launched  August  30,  1834,  if  we  are  to  take  Ellison’s 
account  or  about  August,  1834,  if  we  accept  Nidever’s  report. 

In  the  Peor  es  Nada,  Sparks  removed  to  the  mainland  all  but  one 
woman  and  her  infant.  This  Indian  woman  later  became  famous  as 
the  ‘Lost  Woman  of  San  Nicolas’  or  ‘The  Female  Robinson  Crusoe’ 
and  when  she  was  removed  in  1853  by  George  Nidever  and  his  crew 
of  otter  hunters,  she  became  a celebrity  almost  overnight  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  the  subject  of  a number  of  romantic  sketches 
which  were  published  in  various  Pacific  coast  periodicals.  Nidever 
repeated  his  account  of  the  ultimate  removal  of  Juana  Maria,  as  she 
was  later  baptized,  many  times.  In  the  main  these  various  accounts 
substantiate  each  other,  the  only  differences  being  stray  bits  of  eth- 
nological information  which  vary  slightly  in  the  different  reports.7 

Juana  Maria  died  as  the  result  of  over-eating  green  foods  and 
possibly  from  the  additional  effects  of  a fall  from  the  porch  of  the 
Nidever  home  in  Santa  Barbara  shortly  after  her  arrival  on  the 
mainland.  The  date  of  her  death  was  Tuesday,  October  18,  1853.8 
Captain  C.  J.  W.  Russel,  master  of  a coastwise  sailing  vessel,  a friend 
of  Nidever’s  offered  the  latter  about  $1,000  for  the  privilege  of 
exhibiting  Maria  as  a curiosity  in  the  coastal  towns.  Nidever  refused. 
After  the  death  of  the  castaway,  Nidever  gave  Russell  a portion  of 
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Maria’s  effects  including  a water  bottle  woven  of  eel  grass,  some 
shell  beads  and  a mortar.  On  March  30,  1857,  Russell  deposited  these 
specimens  in  the  ‘Cabinet’  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  San  Francisco9  where  they  no  doubt  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1906.  Other  items  including  a dress  of  shag  skins,  basket  and  trinkets 
were  said  to  have  been  given  by  Nidever  to  Father  Gonzalez  at 
Santa  Barbara  mission,  and  by  him  to  have  been  sent  to  Rome. 
This  may  be  true,  on  the  other  hand  “among  the  most  singular 
objects”  to  be  disposed  of  by  lot  or  raffle  at  a ladies  fair  held  in  the 
Music  Hall  operated  by  Meiggs  and  Kilduff  on  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Montgomery  streets,  San  Francisco,  November  15,  1853, 
was  “the  dress  of  an  old  Indian  woman  who  for  seventeen  years  lived 

“Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone 
Alone  in  the  wide,  wide  sea — 

And  ne’er  a soul  took  pity  on 
Her  soul  in  agony.”10 

Thus  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  Franciscan  priest  donated 
Juana  Maria’s  old  shag  skin  (cormorant)  dress  to  the  ladies  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  to  be  raffled  off  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church  fund.  Some  $6,000  to  $7,000  were  realized  from  that  fair. 
Or  it  may  be  that  two  or  more  of  these  garments  were  salvaged,  in 
which  case  it  is  highly  possible  that  some  of  the  humble  belongings 
of  the  last  survivor  of  the  San  Nicolenos  now  hang  in  some  obscure 
and  forgotten  comer  of  the  Vatican  Museum  in  Rome. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  OTTER  TRADE 

The  trade  in  sea-otter  skins  continued  for  a number  of  years. 
The  Aleut  Indians  and  some  Hawaiians,  the  latter  being  used  as 
retrievers  by  American  hunters  shooting  from  the  shore,  continued 
to  haunt  the  California  coast  for  a period  of  some  forty  odd  years. 

The  system  followed  in  the  early  days  of  the  otter  trade  was 
for  the  mother  ship  which  acted  as  a base  for  the  kyak  fleet,  to 
take  on  board  the  Indians  in  Alaska  and  with  the  two-hatched  skin 
canoes  lashed  to  the  decks  sail  southward.  Once  in  favorable  hunting 
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grounds  the  vessels  were  launched  and  the  hunters  scoured  the  kelp 
beds,  rocky  headlands  and  the  bays. 

The  sea-otter,  Enhydra  lutris  nereis  (Merriam)11  known  to  the 
Aleuts  as  Ca'xtux,  seldom  came  on  shore.  They  prefer  to  live  in  the 
ocean  where  the  great  kelp  beds  abound.  Their  food  is  shell  fish, 
crabs,  sea  urchins  and  small  fish.  They  bring  their  food  to  the  surface 
and  eat  it,  holding  the  food  in  their  fore  paws.  On  land  the  beast  is 
very  awkward,  but  in  the  water  it  is  very  swift.  It  swims  on  its  back 
a great  deal  and  when  approached  by  the  otter  hunters  it  would  rear 
upright  and  after  a quick  glance  around,  dive  deeply.  Sometimes  it 
attempted  to  escape  in  a series  of  dives,  at  others  it  leaped  clear  of 
the  water  and  dived.  Hunters  usually  had  to  pursue  an  otter  for  an 
hour  or  more  before  tiring  it. 

When  undisturbed  by  the  hunters  the  otter  traveled  in  shoals  of 
75  to  ioo.  Each  shoal  seemingly  had  its  own  territory  and  never 
migrated  from  that  location.  The  animals  are  slow  breeders,  only 
one,  sometimes  two  pups  being  born  at  a time.  The  baby  otter 
cannot  swim  and  must  be  taught  by  the  mother.  When  pursued, 
the  females  grasped  the  pup  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  dived.  The 
otter  hunters  took  advantage  of  the  mother  love  of  the  creatures 
and  whenever  possible,  captured  a baby  otter  and  took  it  alive  into 
the  canoe.  The  plaintive  mewing  of  the  infant  brought  the  anxious 
mother  closer  to  the  boat  where  she  was  readily  taken  by  the  har- 
poon or  gun. 

When  harpoons  were  cast  and  several  of  the  barbed  missies  struck 
the  same  animal,  the  hunter  whose  shaft  struck  the  nearest  to  the 
head  was  adjudged  the  owner  of  the  otter. 

The  sea-otter  is  a remote  relative  of  the  river  otter.  Its  body  is 
heavy  and  rounded,  5 or  6 feet  in  length;  head  rather  blunt  and  large 
appearing;  neck  short  and  thick;  ears  short  and  pointed;  legs  and  tail 
short;  hind  legs  webbed  and  flattened  into  broad  flippers.  Color  of 
heavy  soft  coat  of  fur,  dark  brown  with  frosted  appearance.  Its  coat 
is  softer  and  more  dense  than  that  of  the  river  otter,  the  color  darker 
with  long  hairs  scattered  in  the  fur. 

The  beast  formerly  ranged  from  Alaska  to  the  tip  of  Baja,  Cali- 
fornia, and  until  1938  was  presumed  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely 
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extinct  along  the  California  coast.  Sporadic  mention  of  stray  animals 
has  been  made  from  time  to  time.  Four  were  reported  near  Punta 
Gorda  in  1915,  a few  were  reported  alive  off  Baja,  California  in  1906 
and  in  October,  1916,  some  were  reported  as  having  been  seen  on 
the  kelp  beds  off  Del  Monte. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  insert  at  this  time  a letter  quoting  prices 
for  sea-otter  skins  in  1 840.  The  following  manuscript  is  in  the  papers 
of  Josef  a de  Fitch,  widow  of  the  prominent  merchant  in  San  Diego 
during  that  period.  These  manuscripts  are  now  in  the  Bancroft 
Library  and  this  letter  is  No.  1 18  of  the  Fitch  Collection. 


Honolulu,  Oahu 
May  13,  1840 

Capt.  Henry  D.  Fitch, 

Dear  Sir:  In  making  remittances  to  this  place  you  may  depend 
upon  getting  from  us  and  others  the  following  prices  for  the  follow- 
ing articles,  viz: 

Prime  Sea  Otter  Skins  at  forty  dollars  each 

Smaller  do  do  in  proportion  to  size  and  quantity. 

Say  Black  cubs — best  $30  each 
Red  do  ” $10  ” 

Red  or  grey  pups  $ 3 ” 

Beaver  Skins  per  lb  @ $3.50 
Land  Otter  Skins  per  piece  $4.25 
Fur  Seal  skins  from  $3  @ $7  each  wet  salted 
Hair  do  do  pups  at  75  cents  each 
” ” ” ” at  75  do  do 

Mustard  seed,  good  quality  and  dark  kind  @ $1  bushel 
California  Soap  of  the  usual  size  cakes  at  5 cents 
per  cake  for  1 2,000  cakes 
Beans  in  bags  at  $4%  per  flour  barrell 
Tanned  hides  to  amt  of  100  at  5 each 
Figs,  say  20  arobas  at  $5  per  ar° 

Tanned  deer  skins  at  $2  /2  each — say  50 
Red  pine  lumber  boards  at  $50  per  m. 
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Red  cedar  posts  1 2 ft  long  ) 1 50  at  600 

12  in.  diameter  )$o  cents  each 
Barley  100  fanegas  at  1.50  per  fanega 
Cheeses  say  200  at  2 /2  reales  each 
Hard  burnt  floor  tile  for  flooring  1 foot  square 
at  $100  per  1000 

Salted  hides  at  8 cents  per  hide  to  average  not  over 
5 per  cent  bulls.  Yours  truly 

Peirce  & Brewers. 

During  the  1 86o’s  and  1 870’s  sea-otter  hunting  was  almost  a thing 
of  the  past.  Mr.  C.  M.  Scammon  in  an  article  “Sea  Otters,”  which 
appeared  in  The  Overland  Monthly,  January,  1870,  gave  a very  good 
resume  of  the  trade  for  that  general  period. 

Scammon  noted  that  from  San  Francisco  northward  as  far  as  Juan 
de  Fuca  Strait,  the  hunting  was  chiefly  prosecuted  by  shooting  the 
animals  from  the  shore,  the  most  popular  hunting  grounds  at  that 
time  were  between  Gray’s  Harbor  and  Point  Grenville,  a belt  of 
low  coast  lying  within  the  parallels  of  forty-six  and  forty-eight 
degrees  north  latitude. 

The  technique  of  shooting  otter  from  land  differed  somewhat 
from  that  employed  by  hunters  in  boats.  Said  Scammon: 

“A  Sea  Otter’s  head  bobbing  about  in  the  restless  swell  is  a very 
uncertain  mark;  if  it  is  instantly  killed  the  receding  tide  or  adverse 
wind  might  drift  the  animals  seaward;  so  that  even  if  it  eventually 
drifts  to  shore,  it  may  be  far  out  of  sight  of  the  hunters  by  day  or 
thrown  on  the  rocks  by  the  surge  during  the  night  and  picked  up 
by  some  one  of  the  strolling  Indians  who  run  the  beach  in  quest 
of  any  dead  seal  or  otter  that  may  come  in  their  way. 

“The  difficulty  in  shooting  from  the  shore,  where  the  marksman 
stands  nearly  on  the  level  with  the  ever  changing  swell,  has  always 
been  an  aggravating  annoyance;  to  avoid  which,  the  hunters  now 
use  sort  of  a ladder,  or  as  it  may  be  termed,  two  ladders,  joined 
near  the  upper  ends  by  a hinge,  spreading  at  the  lower  ends,  forming 
a triangle  when  placed  on  the  beach  or  in  the  edge  of  the  water,  on 
which  the  hunter  climbs  in  order  to  gain  elevation.  The  ladders  are 
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made  of  light  material  so  that  they  can  be  easily  carried,  and  at  any 
time,  should  the  sea  be  ruffled  by  a local  wind  or  waves  from  sea- 
ward. When  an  otter  is  seen,  up  go  the  ladders,  and  up  goes  the 
hunter  to  the  top  most  round,  and  fires. 

“The  shot  is  repeated  very  quickly  if  the  ball  does  not  take  effect; 
ball  after  ball  is  sent  after  the  animal,  until  it  is  far  out  of  reach. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  best  shooters  average  at  least  twenty-five 
shots  to  every  otter  obtained,  and  that  about  one-half  of  the  number 
killed  are  secured  by  their  rightful  owners.” 

The  author  commented  on  the  various  phases  of  the  otter  trade 
saying  that,  “The  hunting  of  them  on  the  coast  of  California  is  no 
longer  profitable  for  more  than  two  or  three  hunters  and  we  believe 
of  late  some  seasons  have  passed  without  anyone  engaging  in  the 
enterprise;  notwithstanding  off  Point  Grenville,  which  is  an  old 
hunting  ground,  sixty  otters  were  taken  by  only  three  hunters  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1868,  a great  annual  increase  over  many  past  years.” 
Scammon  noted  that  the  favorite  otter  hunting  grounds  were  the 
coasts  of  Upper  and  Lower  California,  Cedros  Island  (Lower  Cali- 
fornia) San  Geronimo  and  Guadelupe  Islands  (also  off  Baja,  Cali- 
fornia); San  Nicolas,  San  Miguel  and  other  of  the  Channel  Islands  off 
Santa  Barbara;  Cape  Blanco  on  the  Oregon  coast  and  Point  Gren- 
ville and  Gray’s  Harbor,  Washington  Territory.  He  also  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  hunters  ate  the  flesh  of  the  otter  and  that  the  Aleuts 
after  circling  an  area  where  the  otters  were  supposed  to  have  dived 
signaled  to  each  other  by  use  of  the  paddles  of  the  presence  of  the 
animals  approaching  the  surface. 

An  item  in  The  Pioneer,  August  15,  1894,  states  that  San  Nicolas 
Island  “was  once  a great  place  for  sea-otter  and  a number  of  relics 
resembling  sea-otter  carved  in  soap  stone  by  the  Indians,  are  found. 
In  fact,  it  was  once  called  Sea  Otter  Island.” 

A number  of  these  small  carved  stone  fetishes,  presumably  used 
as  hunting  charms  to  enable  the  Islanders  to  take  the  animals  by  aid 
of  magic  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  collections  of  the  Southwest 
Museum,  Los  Angeles,  the  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, the  Los  Angeles  Museum,  Exposition  Park  and  the  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  New  York  City. 
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Photo  by  Don  Hill 

GROUP  AT  RANCHO  GUAJOME,  THE  HOME  OF  MR.  CAVE  COUTS 
Left  to  right:  Cave  Couts,  Mrs.  Packman,  Edwin  Carpenter,  Dr.  Henry  R.  Wagner, 
Terry  Stephenson,  Roger  Dalton 


The  Trek  of  1938 


by  Charles  Gibbs  Adams 


he  annual  summer  pilgrimage  of  the  Historical  Society  of 


Southern  California  for  1938,  as  conducted  by  the  Land- 


marks Committee,  traversed  a territory  particularly  rich  in 


beauty  of  scenery  and  in  wealth  of  historic  “monuments.”  It  em- 
braced treasured  shrines  in  Los  Angeles,  Orange  and  northern  San 
Diego  counties,  the  very  cradle  of  Spanish-Californian  civilization. 

The  attendance  was  gratifying;  the  day  ideal;  and  the  hospitality 
of  the  hosts  along  the  way  was  truly  gracious.  The  route  largely 
followed  El  Camino  Real  of  the  Padres,  past  two  of  the  noblest  Mis- 
sions, and  along  a score  of  leagues  of  sea  coast. 

The  morning’s  gathering  place  was  near  Long  Beach  at  Rancho 
de  Los  Alamitos,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  California’s  ancient 
haciendas,  still  in  use,  and  in  a beautiful  state  of  preservation.  The 
Rancho,  still  a vast  cattle  range,  is  part  of  the  original  Nietos  grant, 
the  second  made  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  a century  and  a half  ago, 
in  all  of  Alta  California. 

For  the  past  seventy  years  the  Ranch  has  been  the  home,  first, 
of  the  late  John  Bixby,  who  with  his  brothers  and  partner  Flint, 
first  brought  sheep  to  California.  (It  is  a romantic  aside  that  the 
three  Bixby  brothers  married  three  Hathaway  sisters). 

Then  it  was  the  home  of  his  son  Fred  Hathaway  Bixby,  and  the 
latter’s  children,  now  grown  and  mostly  scattered;  and  is  often  visited 
by  their  little  ones,  the  fourth  generation  of  the  family  there. 
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Mr.  Fred  Hathaway  Bixby,  declared  to  be  one  of  the  world’s  three 
greatest  cattle  owners  (though  no  one  dares  to  guess  which  of  the 
three  ranks  first),  displayed  his  prize  cattle  and  gave  a miniature 
horse  show  of  his  pedigreed  stallions.  Mrs.  Bixby  conducted  the  en- 
tire party  through  the  venerable  casa  and  grounds.  The  gardens, 
still  shaded  by  great  trees  of  another  century,  are  supervised,  and 
extended  in  the  ancient  manner,  by  a director  of  the  Society. 

From  Los  Alamitos  the  company  trecked,  en  caravan,  to  Santa 
Ana,  to  study  that  beautiful  gift  to  the  people,  the  grounds,  building 
and  historical  exhibits  of  the  Charles  Bowers  Memorial  Museum. 

Thence,  with  a fleeting  view  of  Mission  San  Juan  Capistrano,  the 
caravan  sped  on  to  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  rancheria  on  Rancho 
Los  Flores,  where  at  an  impromptu  roadside  meeting  Mr.  Terry 
Stephenson,  the  historian,  told  its  history  and  that  of  the  adobe  ruin 
on  the  knoll.  (That  story  deserves  a space  of  its  own). 

Then  on  past  historic  Santa  Margarita,  through  Oceanside,  past 
the  Rosicrucian  colony.  Mission  San  Luis  Rey,  beautiful  still,  though 
unlovingly  restored,  to  venerable  Rancho  Guajome  (The  Place  of 
the  Frogs). 

There  the  owner,  Cave  Couts,  son  of  the  dons,  who  was  bom  in 
that  hacienda,  (long  one  of  the  noblest  of  Alta  California),  and  who 
still  dwells  there  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  acted  as  a gracious  host. 
Picnic  luncheon  in  the  flowered  patio  and  on  the  broad  south  veran- 
dah, was  followed  by  exploration  through  the  grand  old  house,  its 
segregated  kitchens,  the  storied  chapel,  the  old  carriage  house,  the 
ponds.  (Guajome,  too,  needs  room,  lacking  here,  for  its  story). 

After  a brief  program  on  the  patio,  on  anecdotes  by  Mr.  Couts, 
and  by  Mrs.  Mary  Scully,  grand-daughter  of  Bernardo  Yorba,  the 
party  dispersed,  each  group  to  choose  its  own  of  three  historic 
routes  homeward. 
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THE  BIG  FOUR.  The  Story  of  Huntington,  Stanford,  Hopkins, 
and  Crocker,  and  of  the  Building  of  the  Central  Pacific.  By  Oscar 
Lewis.  New  York  and  London:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1938.  xii,  418, 
vi  pp.  inch  index,  portraits  and  ill.,  large  8°. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  Pacific  Railroads — the  Union  and 
the  Central  Pacific — but  it  has  remained  for  Oscar  Lewis  to  give  us 
quite  the  most  intimate  picture  we  have  yet  seen  of  the  men  who 
built  the  Central  Pacific,  and  in  his  latest  book,  The  Big  Four,  he 
gives  us  the  first  complete  inside  view  of  the  workings  of  that  pro- 
digious organization,  to  become  later  known  as  the  “Octopus” 
throughout  California. 

We  are  given  a very  personal  introduction  to  the  real  creator 
of  the  Central  Pacific,  Theodore  Judah,  and  our  sympathy  is  so 
aroused  upon  seeing  him  meet  his  death,  a disappointed  and  heart 
broken  man,  that  we  finish  the  chapter  with  a sigh. 

Each  of  the  “Big  Four”  are  shown  to  us  in  a light,  that  until  now 
has  been  somewhat  subdued.  First  comes  Charlie  Crocker,  the  big, 
blustering,  likeable  fellow — one  day  a dynamo  of  energy,  egotism, 
and  overflowing  enthusiasm,  only  to  be  found,  without  apparent 
warning  a few  days  later  in  a lethargic  stupor,  unable  to  arouse  him- 
self until  the  spell  wears  away.  But  to  Charlie  Crocker  in  his  moments 
of  energy,  bullying,  and  enthusiasm  was  due  the  phenomonally  suc- 
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cessful  construction  of  the  road.  We  are  shown  “Uncle”  Mark 
Hopkins  in  his  most  intimate  surroundings,  the  most  loveable  of  the 
four — if  any  could  be  so  called— and  the  only  one  of  the  four  who 
might  have  become  a big  man  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  had  he 
lived.  And  then  comes  Leland  Stanford,  most  susceptible  to  flattery 
and  thirsting  for  the  lime  light  at  every  turn,  probably  the  least  able 
of  all,  but  the  one  of  the  four  who  stood  forth  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  as  the  great  man  of  his  time.  It  was  for  the  good  of  the 
Central  Pacific,  and  the  personal  interests  of  the  “colossus”  of  the 
four,  Collis  P.  Huntington,  that  Stanford  was  made  the  Road’s  first 
president,  was  elected  Governor  of  California,  and  then  when  he 
gained  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  double-crossing  the 
mighty  Huntington,  he  was  forthwith  taken  from  his  high  office  of 
president  of  the  great  California  corporation  and  the  seat  filled  by 
the  indignant  Collis,  who  now  openly  held  the  reins  he  had  so  long 
controlled  in  fact  throughout  the  years. 

Undoubtedly  Collis  P.  Huntington  was  the  one  big  man  of  the 
Big  Four — giant  of  strength  and  master  mind — but  so  ruthless  in  his 
every  act  that  we  shudder  for  those  who  crossed  him — a man  who 
rose  from  the  position  of  an  humble  merchant  of  Sacramento,  to 
become,  probably,  the  most  influential  man  in  the  nation.  Before 
his  death  Huntington  could  travel  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
every  mile  of  the  way,  on  roads  he  controlled. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  introduced,  and  rather  publicly  too,  to 
David  Colton,  that  avaricious  human  being  who  so  longed  to  take 
his  seat  among  the  mighty  Four,  but  never  quite  made  the  grade. 
However,  we  feel  sorry  for  him  in  his  untimely  end,  and  more  sorry 
still  for  his  poor  wife  who  was  bilked  out  of  his  share  of  the  spoils 
by  the  Big  Four. 

Truly  the  book  might  better  have  been  called — “The  Avaricious 
Four.” 

Further  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  monopolistic  operations  of  the 
railroad  after  it  became  known  as  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  we  leave 
the  book,  not  without  a sense  of  admiration  for  their  achievements, 
but  with  a true  sense  of  thankfulness  that  the  reign  of  these  four 
heartless,  selfish,  and  ruthless  human  beings  is  at  an  end. 
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However,  the  book  is  a storehouse  of  information  on  its  subject, 
and  is  a valuable  contribution  to  Californiana.  It  has  a good  biblio- 
graphy and  index,  and  excellent  illustrations,  is  well  printed  in  good 
type,  and  altogether  is  a pleasing  book  to  handle. 

J.  Gregg  Layne. 

PICTORIAL  and  HISTORICAL  MAP  OF  LOS  ANGELES 
COUNTY.  Compiled  and  published  by  Geo.  W.  Kirkman  and 
Wm.  R.  Harriman,  Los  Angeles,  1938. 

Major  George  W.  Kirkman  has  compiled  a most  interesting,  and 
to  the  student  of  history,  a very  useful  map  of  the  county,  showing 
historic  roads  and  points  of  interest,  up  to  i860.  He  has  taken  par- 
ticular pains  to  show  accurately  all  in  the  county,  and  has  designated 
each  Indian  village.  He  has  traced  painstakingly  all  the  known  roads 
and  highways  in  the  county  from  the  coming  of  the  white  man  in 
1769  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  map  is  well  printed  and  is  in  a neat  folder  and  provided  with 
a key  for  locating  the  historic  points.  It  is  an  addition  to  any  library 
of  California  history.  J.  Gregg  Layne. 
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No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride  in 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduction 
by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published  material 
by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a reprint  from  the 
Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935,  Vol.  XVII,  Nos. 


2 and  3.) 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $2.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $2.50 

(Out  of  Print) 


REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los  An- 
geles” of  1849,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935  (Vol. 
XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 

No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in  March, 
1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabborn,  issued  as  frontis- 
piece of  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  i,  March,  1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications  are 


available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.25 


For  a brief  time  a few  sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891 
to  1934,  inclusive,  have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only, 
at  the  special  price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.25;  to  non-members,  per  copy,  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 


he  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  organized 


in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous  activity  for 
over  half  a century.  Commencing  in  1888,  and  each  year  until  1935, 
the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935  this  Quarterly  was 
initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  each  March,  June, 
September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  accent 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer  months,  and  at 
least  once  each  year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to  some  spot  of  historic 
significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the  dues 
and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  offered  to 
members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular  membership 
is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00  per  year,  for 
patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life  membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly  a pub- 
lication of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  will 
be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  editors  original 
articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and  other  material  bearing  upon 
the  history  and  development  of  this  region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.25  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 


Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California,  care  of  The  Southwest  Museum,  Museum 
Drive,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

One  of  the  most  interesting  characters  of  California  history  was 
Thomas  Oliver  Larkin,  the  only  United  States  consul  to  California 
before  it  became  a part  of  our  country.  In  this  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Dr.  Robert  J.  Parker  gives  us  more  inside  facts  concerning  him, 
in  a most  interesting  account  of  the  education  of  Larkin’s  eldest  son 
in  Hawaii  in  the  early  ’Forties,  showing  how  much  closer  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  seemed  to  the  Californian  than  did  the  United  States. 

We  also  have  a fine  contribution  from  W.  W.  Robinson  of  the 
Editorial  Board  on  the  native  Indians  of  early  Los  Angeles,  giving  us 
every  record  of  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo  recorded  in  the  old  ar- 
chives. This  makes  a valuable  and  useful  contribution  to  our  local 
history.  And  in  this  number  we  have  continued  the  Book  Review 
Section,  begun  in  the  last  Quarterly,  and  shall  continue  to  review 
worthwhile  books  on  California  as  they  appear. 

In  the  March  1939  number  of  the  Quarterly  we  will  present  to  the 
members  of  The  Society  a most  interesting  and  worthwhile  paper 
on  “Millerton  and  Old  Fort  Miller”  by  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Giffen.  We 
think  our  members  will  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
to  offer. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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The  Early  Education  of  Larkin’s  First  Son,  1840-1845 

by  Robert  J.  Parker 


Coming  to  the  Pacific  to  better  his  fortunes,  Thomas  Oliver 
Larkin  of  Massachusetts  arrived  at  Monterey  in  1832.  As 
most  Californians  know,  Larkin  became  one  of  the  most 
successful  business  men  in  the  Mexican  Province.  In  addition  he 
served  the  United  States  as  Consul,  Secret  and  Confidential  Agent, 
Naval  Storekeeper,  and  Naval  Agent.  The  year  following  his  arrival, 
he  married  the  first  American  woman  to  live  in  California,  the  widow 
Rachel  Hobson  Holmes.  The  first  child  of  this  marriage  was  bom  in 
Monterey  on  April  13,  1834,  and  was  named  Thomas  Oliver.1 

In  1840,  when  Oliver,  as  he  was  called  by  his  parents,  was  six, 
he  was  sent  to  a boarding  school  in  Hawaii.  There  were  no  schools 
for  Americans  in  California  at  this  time,  and  because  Larkin  himself 
had  had  a very  limited  education,  he  was  determined  that  his  son 
should  receive  more  adequate  training.  Ever  loyal  to  his  homeland, 
he  was  particularly  perturbed  because  young  Oliver  was  speaking 
Spanish  so  fluently  and  learning  English  so  slowly.  The  boy  was  an 
eager  youngster,  interested  in  drawing,  restless  in  his  actions,  and 
capable  of  hard  work.  Later  when  Larkin’s  step-mother  saw  his 
first  born  son,  she  wrote  that  he  was  very  much  like  Larkin  himself 
in  his  youth.2  It  is  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  father  that, 
despite  the  time  and  effort  he  gave  to  innumerable  business  enter- 
prises and  important  public  offices,  he  was  careful  to  direct,  almost 
in  minute  detail,  the  education  of  his  boy. 
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In  the  company  of  five  other  boys,  whose  ages  ranged  from  eight 
to  eleven  years  and  who  were  the  children  of  Spence,  Watson,  Kin- 
lock,  Williams,  and  Fitch,  other  foreigners  in  California,  Oliver  left 
Monterey  for  Hawaii  on  the  Alciope,  commanded  by  Captain  Curtis 
Clapp.  For  the  next  five  years  the  boy’s  life  was  directed  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Johnstone  and  his  wife,  Rebecca,  assistants  in  secular  affairs 
for  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  and 
directors  of  the  school  in  which  Oliver  was  to  study.  In  his  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Johnstone  Larkin  wrote,  “that  Oliver  should  go  direct 
from  Clapp  to  you  and  that  it  is  my  wish  you  should  treat  him  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Johnstone  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  was  your 
son,  without  saying  or  thinking  what  his  father  or  mother  do  in  this 
or  that  case.  When  we  know  you  have  received  him  in  these  terms, 
myself  and  wife  will  be  satisfied  with  his  duties  and  situation.”  As  an 
afterthought  he  added,  in  typical  fatherly  fashion,  “I  think  the  child 
is  too  small  to  send  so  far.”  In  that  regard,  however,  Larkin  reckoned 
without  his  son,  for  Oliver  was  self-reliant,  even  at  that  early  age, 
and  apparently  was  never  very  homesick. 

When  he  left  Monterey,  Oliver’s  wardrobe  was  not  complete, 
partly  because  some  apparel  could  not  be  bought  in  Monterey,  and 
partly  because  Larkin  felt  it  wiser  to  allow  the  Johnstones  to  buy 
clothing  which  they  knew  would  be  suitable  for  the  climate  of  the 
Islands.  In  his  usual  meticulous  manner,  Larkin  sent  his  son  a bill  list- 
ing the  clothes  he  possessed  upon  departure  and  suggested  that  a 
hat  be  purchased  for  him  on  his  arrival  because  a proper  one  could 
not  be  obtained  in  Monterey. 

Benjamin  Parker,  a missionary  who  also  sailed  on  the  Alciope,  was 
instructed  by  Larkin  to  deliver  to  the  Johnstones  $100  in  cash  to  be 
used  for  the  needs  of  the  child,  for  board,  clothing,  and  other  school 
expenses.  Apparently  no  definite  arrangements  had  been  made  pre- 
viously with  the  Johnstones  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  boy.  His  father 
estimated  that  Oliver’s  expenditures  would  be  $200  a year,  mention- 
ing to  Johnstone  that  he  had  heard  Captain  Williams’  son  had  been 
boarded  for  $150.  Larkin  was  careful  to  state,  however,  that  he  was 
not  attempting  to  direct  the  Johnstone’s  policies  with  regard  to 
their  school.  He  merely  wished  to  be  informed  of  the  cost  of  his 
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son’s  schooling  so  that  he  might  keep  the  Johnstones  in  funds.  Com- 
plimenting them  by  stating  that  he  believed  that  the  school  would 
be  a boon  to  foreigners  in  California,  Larkin  closed  his  letter  with 
this  thought,  “I  must  close  now  and  pray  that  my  child  may  so 
prosper  under  your  charge  that  through  God’s  mercy  he  may  grow 
up  under  the  fear  of  his  Makers.”  3 

On  September  12,  the  first  report  on  Oliver’s  voyage  to  Hawaii 
came  from  A.  B.  Thompson  of  Santa  Barbara,  where  the  ship  had 
stayed  for  a little  over  two  weeks  before  proceeding  to  San  Pedro. 
The  young  boy  had  been  sea  sick  for  three  or  four  hours  during 
the  first  part  of  his  trip,  but  he  had  recovered  rapidly.  Parker  and 
Thompson  both  reported  that  Oliver  seemed  as  happy  on  sea  as  he 
had  on  land.  He  made  friends  quickly  with  Captain  Clapp  who 
wrote  that  Oliver  did  not  appear  to  miss  his  parents  very  much. 
He  had  inquired  about  them,  but  he  had  not  seemed  at  all  anxious. 
In  Santa  Barbara,  Oliver,  who  was  friendly  by  nature,  found  Mr. 
Thompson’s  son  a pleasant  companion.  During  his  visit  there  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  Oliver  gained  fifteen  pounds,  filling  out  his 
clothes  so  completely  that  they  seemed  almost  too  small  for  him.4 

About  October  1,  the  Alciope  sailed  for  San  Pedro.  At  the  time 
of  his  departure  from  Santa  Barbara,  Oliver  was  in  perfect  health 
and  his  clothing,  which  had  been  packed  in  a trunk  furnished  by 
Thompson,  was  in  good  order.  He  was  presented  with  fruit  and 
other  gifts,  including  a box  which  John  Patty,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Monterey,  had  brought  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larkin.  Patty 
related  that  some  one  jokingly  told  Oliver  that  his  father  was  going 
to  take  him  back  to  Monterey.  In  aswer  to  this,  the  boy,  refusing 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  not  seeing  Hawaii,  retorted,  “father 
is  very  good  . . . and  has  plenty  of  money  and  takes  good  care 
of  it.”  It  is  quite  possible  that  Patty  put  these  words  into  Oliver’s 
mouth,  although  in  some  of  the  letters  he  later  wrote  from  Hawaii 
he  revealed  remarkable  preception.' 

Sailing  from  San  Pedro  about  October  1 1,  Oliver  arrived  in  Hono- 
lulu on  November  7.  During  December,  John  Patty  wrote  Larkin 
that  his  son  was  well  satisfied  with  the  Johnstones.  Patty  himself 
was  more  than  a little  confused  when,  on  his  own  arrival  in  the 
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Islands,  he  was  greeted  by  a little  boy  who  claimed  him  as  his  father.9 

Oliver’s  immediate  needs  were  so  much  more  than  satisfied  by 
the  $100  which  Benjamin  Parker  delivered  that  Johnstone  put  most 
of  the  money  out  at  interest.  He  reported  to  Larkin  that,  at  that 
date,  it  was  impossible  to  compute  the  boy’s  yearly  expenses,  but 
that  at  the  most  they  would  not  exceed  $125.  Most  of  the  additional 
clothing  Oliver  required,  notably  thin  suits  for  the  warm  weather, 
was  made  in  the  Islands,  but  shoes  had  to  be  sent  from  Monterey. 

By  April  of  1841,  Oliver  had  rapidly  adjusted  himself  to  life  in 
the  Johnstone’s  school  which,  at  the  time  of  his  entrance,  had  had 
seven  other  pupils.  With  one  of  these,  Frank  Watson,  Oliver  shared 
a bed  well  covered  with  net  to  insure  the  boys  against  mosquito  bites. 
Most  of  his  schoolmates  were  older  than  Oliver,  but  the  problem 
of  a playmate  was  soon  solved  with  the  arrival  of  one  or  two  boys 
and  Mr.  Kinlock’s  eldest  girl.  “During  his  play  hours,”  Johnstone 
wrote,  “he  amuses  himself  contentedly  with  something  called  the 
Velocipede,  having  three  wheels,  which  Mrs.  Jay  bought  for  him 
because  of  his  being  so  attentive  to  his  books.” 

Oliver  was  a delight  to  the  Johnstones.  He  was  interested  in  his 
studies  and  by  no  means  backward  despite  his  age  and  lack  of  pre- 
vious training  in  reading  and  writing  English.  In  a very  short  time 
he  had  read  the  first  two  lessons  of  the  primer  and  very  nearly 
the  third.  Mr.  Johnstone  reported  these  matters  to  Larkin  and  added 
that,  if  he  wanted  verification,  he  could  talk  with  Thomas  Perkins 
who  was  en  route  to  Monterey  at  the  time.  But  it  was  not  only 
because  of  his  industry  that  Oliver  endeared  himself  to  his  teachers. 
His  amusing  remarks  and  keen  observations  were  worthy  of  an 
older  child.  Even  his  courage  received  commendation  when,  on  the 
day  before  his  seventh  birthday,  he  cried  but  little  following  the 
very  painful  extraction  of  a tooth.7 

In  August  the  report  on  Oliver’s  progress  read,  “Your  boy  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  excellent  health,  & progresses  very  much  to  our  satis- 
faction in  his  reading  & spelling.  Some  time  ago  he  commenced 
Worcester’s  Second  Book — has  mastered  the  first  5 or  6 lessions — 
besides  devoting  his  forenoons  somewhat  to  Parley’s  Spelling  Book. 
He  manifested  a strong  desire  to  learn  to  write  & in  which  we 
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thought  it  well  to  gratify  him  notwithstanding  he  is  so  young.  The 
little  fellow  agreeably  surprised  some  of  our  friends  in  writing  on 
the  slate — man,  cat,  hat,  dog,  sometime  ago,  and  can  now  trans- 
cribe tolerably  well  text  lines  as  used  by  children  considerably  older 
than  himself.”  To  further  impress  the  father,  samples  of  Oliver’s 
handwriting  were  enclosed.  Evidently  the  boy  was  very  intelligent 
even  in  the  light  of  present  day  standards.8 

During  the  fall,  smallpox  threatened  the  Pacific.  Larkin’s  fears 
for  his  son  were  quieted  when  Johnstone  wrote  that  Oliver  was 
well  and  that  the  disease  had  not  yet  reached  Oahu.  The  English 
vessel,  Curacao,  had  brought  news  of  the  epidemic  from  Tahiti,  so 
all  known  preventitive  measures  were  taken  to  safeguard  the  students. 
Thompson  verified  Johnstone’s  testimony  by  reporting  that  Oliver 
was  in  good  health,  taller,  a great  favorite  with  the  teachers,  and 
proficient  in  the  use  of  English.” 

In  December,  while  Mr.  Johnstone  was  on  a short  trip  to  other 
of  the  Islands  because  of  his  health,  Mrs.  Johnstone  wrote  of  the 
continued  happiness  and  health  of  her  charges  from  Monterey. 
“Oliver,”  she  said,  “is  very  well,  grows  some,  not  very  fast — learns 
very  well  and  is  contented  and  happy.” 

Teasing  Mrs.  Johnstone  until  she  consented  to  write  a letter  to  his 
parents  for  him,  Oliver  dictated  the  following:  “I  wish  to  see  you 
very  much;  when  are  you  coming  here  to  see  me?  And  if  you  are 
coming  then,  Mother,  I wish  you  would  bring  Frederick  and  Fran- 
cisco. Father,  do  you  wish  anymore  tea?  Do  you  wish  any  coffee? 
Mother,  does  Mary  Hoyce  play  with  Frederick?  Father,  the  Cali- 
fornia is  going  to  Monterey  . . . The  Captain  says  if  I grow 
higher  and  learn  more  he  will  take  me  with  him.  Father,  I wish  for 
you  to  bring  my  cart,  and  my  whip  and  I wish  a rope  to  catch 
goats  and  if  you  are  coming  I will  jump  and  be  very  glad  and  very 
happy.  When  I want  anything  and  ask  Mrs.  Johnstone,  she  gives 
me  anything  that  I want.  Mrs.  Johnstone  takes  care  of  plenty  of 
boys. 

Father  this  is  a very  nice  place:  the  boys  play  with  their  kites  . . . 
and  have  very  long  strings. 

This  letter  is  from  your  little  son,  who  loves  his  father  and  mother, 
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and  Frederick  and  Francisco.  Father  and  Mother,  will  you  write 
a letter  to  me?” 

Probably  because  of  pressing  conditions  at  Monterey,  the  Larkins 
did  not  visit  their  son  during  the  time  he  was  with  the  Johnstones.10 

By  December  of  1843  Oliver  had  progressed  sufficiently  to  write 
his  own  letters.  He  had  commenced  Blake’s  Geography  a few  months 
earlier,  committing  to  memory  the  definitions  of  land  and  water. 
He  had  also  become  considerably  occupied  with  arithmetic  “and 
learnt  a little  in  Notation  & Addition.”11 

Giving  up  their  charity  school  where  there  had  been  a number 
of  natives  in  attendance,  the  Johnstones,  in  1844,  took  over  a pri- 
vate school  with  about  thirty  white  children.  They  were  anxious 
to  have  the  enrollment  made  up  entirely  of  boys  from  Monterey. 
But  they  were  fearful  lest  the  slanderous  stories  Frank  Watson  might 
spread  when  he  returned  to  Monterey  would  endanger  the  school’s 
reputation.  Young  Frank  was  being  sent  home  because  of  the  trouble 
he  had  caused  by  using  his  father’s  credit  too  freely.  Mrs.  Johnstone 
insisted  that  the  boys  had  all  been  treated  with  utmost  consideration; 
the  blame  for  the  difficulty  with  Frank  lay  entirely  with  him. 
Curious  to  hear  the  story  that  he  might  relate  to  his  father,  Mrs. 
Johnstone  had  written  to  Larkin  asking  him  to  send  her  details 
and  stressing  the  fact  that  the  school  had  to  have  absolute  coopera- 
tion from  the  parents  or  the  children  could  not  remain  with  her.12 

To  convince  Larkin  of  the  excellence  of  the  school,  Mrs.  John- 
stone explained  that  Oliver  never  came  to  them  saying:  “I  am  hun- 
gry,” without  having  his  wants  immediately  satisfied.  She  even  went 
so  far  as  to  enumerate,  in  some  detail,  the  meals  which  the  children 
ate.  For  breakfast  they  had  roasted  taro,13  baked  or  boiled  sweet  po- 
tatoes, boiled  salmon,  sometimes  beef,  pork,  or  eggs,  and  always  as 
much  bread  as  they  could  eat.  They  always  had  butter  or  milk  and 
sometimes  they  were  given  weak  coffee.  The  Johnstones  ate  the 
same  breakfast,  but  their  coffee  was  stronger. 

For  dinner  the  children  might  have  soup,  turkey,  pigs,  beef,  ducks, 
or  fowls.  One  of  these  dishes  was  always  served,  and  frequently  sev- 
eral of  them  appeared  on  the  table  in  addition  to  all  varieties  of 
vegetables.  The  latter  included  sweet  potatoes,  cabbages,  beans,  or 
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squash.  Either  pies,  puddings,  or  rice  constituted  the  dessert. 

For  the  evening  meal  the  children  were  allowed  either  milk  or 
weak  tea  and  as  much  bread,  butter,  and  syrup  as  they  wished. 
Arrowroot14  was  used  a great  deal  in  the  cooking.  Oliver  was  es- 
pecially fond  of  this  if  it  was  prepared  with  sugar  and  milk.  Some- 
times the  children  had  cakes  and  gingerbread  and  fresh  fruit  was 
always  served.  Fish  and  poi16  never  formed  a part  of  the  evening 
meal.18 

With  the  coming  of  the  summer  of  1 844,  Oliver  wrote  his  father 
that  he  was  sending  home  some  trousers  that  had  become  too  small 
for  him,  but  might  fit  Frederick.  Oliver  was  a little  lonesome  for  his 
parents,  but  was  trying  to  study  so  as  not  to  disappoint  them.  He 
had  heard  that  his  father  had  been  appointed  United  States  Consul, 
so  childlike  he  wrote:  “I  am  glad  to  hear  my  Dear  Father  is  really 
United  States  Consul,  now  I know  he  will  have  9 guns  fired  by  every 
English  and  American  man  of  war.”  Oliver  reported  that  the  school 
had  fourteen  girls  and  sixteen  boys  in  attendance  and  that  he  liked 
the  white  boys  better  than  he  had  the  native  ones.  He  had  learned 
to  read,  spell,  write,  and  understand  geography.  He  had  ciphered 
in  addition,  but  was  anxious  to  know  whether  or  not  his  father  had 
liked  to  cipher  when  he  was  a little  boy.  His  letter  was  concluded 
with  “Mrs.  Johnstone  bought  me  a little  watch  . . . but  it  does 
not  go.  When  I get  a watch  that  goes,  I shall  send  this  to  Frederick.”17 
All  this  from  a child  of  ten. 

After  the  Johnstones  were  settled  in  their  new  school,  Larkin 
wrote  to  Stephen  Reynolds,  harbor-master  at  Honolulu,  for  reasons 
for  the  change.  Answering  Larkin’s  query,  Reynolds  wrote:  “As 
regards  Mr.  Johnstone’s  leaving  the  School  I can  only  say  the  first 
the  Trustees  knew  of  his  intentions  was  his  ‘Public  Notice’  in  print, 
stuck  up  thro’  the  village!  Madam,  or  the  ‘gray  mare  the  better 
horse’  probably  gave  the  directions!!!  Mr.  Johnstone  was  never  any 
great  teacher  beyond  words  of  three  Syllables.  Mrs.  J.  was  far  the 
Smartest  teacher  . . . They  had  become  weary  or  indolent  or 
both — paid  but  very  little  attention  to  the  young  scholars.”  He  also 
pointed  out  that,  since  the  Johnstones  were  leaving  in  the  fall,  Oliver 
would  have  to  be  enrolled  in  another  school  anyway.18 
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Well  knowing  that  Reynolds  had  been  displeased  by  the  John- 
stones,  Larkin,  discounting  the  disparaging  report,  continued  to  rely 
upon  their  judgment.  He  not  only  wrote  for  Mr.  Johnstone’s  advice 
on  the  feasibility  of  sending  Oliver  to  New  England  to  finish  his 
schooling,  but  also  extracted  from  the  Johnstones  a promise  to  bring 
Oliver  to  Monterey  on  their  return  to  the  United  States.16  Of  the 
latter  procedure,  Reynolds  could  voice  only  disapproval  when  he 
wrote  Larkin,  “Now  I like  good  people — Hypocrites,  I loath.  If  you 
mean  your  boy  shall  ever  know  mankind,  place  him  without  the 
pale  of  Secretarian  zeal,  Hypocrisy  & incendiary  enthusiasm!  Place 
him  among  liberal  & intelligent  people  . . . gloom,  form,  practice 
all  combine  to  destroy  the  best  qualities  of  man!  If  Capt  Grimes 
goes  home,  let  Alfred  [Oliver]  go  with  him  . . . put  him  to  school 
at  some  of  the  best  acadimies  (sic.)  then  you  will  have  nothing  to 
reflect  on  for  your  lack  of  duty.” 20 

The  Johnstones’  plans  to  take  passage  on  the  Savannah  to  Monte- 
rey were  not  consummated  because  they  considered  the  fare  of 
$150  too  expensive.  Oliver,  whose  version  of  the  postponed  trip 
was  slightly  different,  wrote  his  father,  “I  am  very  sorry  that  I did 
not  write  you  a letter  by  the  Savannah.  I thought  I was  going  to 
Monterey  on  the  S.:  but  Capt  Armstrong  said  that  he  could  not 
take  Mr.  J.  I think  because  he  is  so  tall  ...  I hope  you  are  all  well. 
John  and  I are  all  well,  and  all  of  us  are  well.” 21 

By  the  close  of  1 844  or  the  beginning  of  1 845  Oliver  had  returned 
to  Monterey,  probably  in  company  with  the  Johnstones.  Late  in 
1845  his  father  had  completed  plans  for  Oliver  and  Frederick  to 
attend  school  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  On  November  30,  B.  T.  Reed 
was  instructed  by  Larkin  to  insure  $3600  in  his  name  aboard  the 
California.  Of  this  amount,  $3000  was  in  hides,  $600  in  drafts,  silver 
dollars,  and  the  effects  of  his  two  sons,  Oliver  aged  11,  and  Fred- 
erick aged  9.  By  December  28,  the  ship  had  arrived  at  San  Diego 
where  it  was  being  loaded  with  hides.  The  boys  were  in  excellent 
health  and  Oliver  was  finding  amusement  in  drawing  and  building 
model  ships.  By  February  4,  with  the  California  repaired  and  loaded, 
the  boys  were  ready  for  their  long  journey  to  Lynn. 22 

On  June  24,  when  they  reached  their  destination,  Frederick,  who 
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was  never  as  robust  as  Oliver,  had  a severe  cold  and  sore  eyes.  But, 
in  a short  time,  under  the  excellent  care  of  Larkin’s  half-brother, 
Isaac  Childs,  and  his  wife,  Anna,  both  boys  were  happily  at  home. 
With  Isaac’s  son  they  attended  a “Woman’s  School”  where  Freder- 
ick’s progress,  in  all  fields  except  drawing,  was  notably  better  than 
Oliver’s.  But,  despite  his  average  scholarship,  Oliver  possessed  the 
more  engaging  personality  of  the  two.  His  resemblance  to  his  father 
was  constantly  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  Anna  Childs  whose 
description  of  the  boys  follows,  “Fred,  is  a remarkable  good  scholar, 
one  of  the  most  studious  children,  I ever  saw.  Oliver  is  more  active, 
he  is  precicely  (sic.)  what  you  was  (sic.)  at  his  age,  ambitious  and 
fearless  of  danger.”  23 
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NOTES 

1.  Consult  “A  chapter  in  the  early  life  of  Thomas  Oliver  Larkin,”  The  Cali- 
fornia Historical  Society  Quarterly,  XVI,  No.  i,  3-29. 

2.  Mrs.  Ann  (Rodgers)  Cooper  Larkin,  Larkin’s  mother,  married  Amariah 
Childs  in  1813  and  died  in  1818.  Childs  married  Betsey  Larkin  in  1820. 

3.  Larkin  to  Johnstone,  Monterey,  August  27,  1840,  MS.  in  the  Larkin  Docu- 
ments for  the  History  of  California,  I,  No.  82,  part  of  the  manuscript  col- 
lection of  the  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University  of  California. 

4.  Thompson  to  Larkin,  Santa  Barbara,  September  12,  1840;  Parker  to  Larkin, 
Santa  Barbara,  September  30,  1840;  Clapp  to  Larkin,  Santa  Barbara,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1840;  MSS.  in  ibid.,  Nos.  87,  92,  93. 

5.  Thompson  to  Larkin,  Santa  Barbara,  October  1,  1840;  J.  Patty  to  Larkin, 
Santa  Barbara,  October  4,  1840;  J.  Patty  to  Larkin,  Santa  Barbara,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1840;  MSS.  in  ibid.,  Nos.  94,  95,  96. 

6.  J.  Patty  to  Larkin,  Oahu,  December  21,  1840,  MS.  in  ibid.,  No.  113. 

7.  Johnstone  to  Larkin,  Oahu,  January  4,  1841;  Johnstone  to  Larkin,  Oahu, 
April,  1841,  MSS.  in  ibid..  Nos.  119,  128. 

8.  Johnstone  to  Larkin,  Oahu,  August  21,  1841,  MS.  in  ibid.,  No.  162. 

9.  Johnstone  to  Larkin,  Oahu,  September  14,  1841;  Thompson  to  Larkin,  Oahu, 
October  14,  1841,  MSS.  in  ibid.,  Nos.  180,  181. 

10.  Rebecca  Johnstone  to  Larkin,  Oahu,  December  21,  1841,  MS.  in  ibid.. 
No.  201. 

11.  Johnstone  to  Larkin,  Oahu,  December  30,  1843,  MS.  in  ibid..  No.  48.  John- 
stone requested  Larkin  to  send  him  four  copies  of  Bancroft’s  History  of  the 
United  States  and  the  abridged  edition  of  Fallon’s  Astronomy  for  Beginners. 

12.  Johnstone  to  Larkin,  Oahu,  March  25,  1844,  MS.  in  ibid.,  No.  72. 

13.  The  araceous  plant  cultivated  throughout  the  tropics  for  its  edible  starchy 
tuberous  rootstock. 

14.  A plant  having  tuberous  roots  from  which  a nutritive  starch  is  obtained. 

15.  A Hawaiian  food  prepared  from  the  taro  root. 

16.  Rebecca  Johnstone  to  Larkin,  Oahu,  June  25,  1844,  MS.  in  ibid.,  No.  125. 

17.  T.  O.  Larkin,  Jr.  to  Larkin,  Oahu,  June  25,  1844,  MS.  in  ibid.,  No.  123. 

18.  Reynolds  to  Larkin,  Oahu,  June  27,  1844,  MS.  in  ibid.,  No.  126. 

19.  Johnstone  to  Larkin,  Oahu,  October  8,  1844,  MS.  in  ibid.,  No.  223. 
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20.  Reynolds  to  Larkin,  Oahu,  September  24,  1844,  MS.  in  ibid.,  No.  212. 

21.  T.  O.  Larkin,  Jr.,  to  Larkin,  Oahu,  October  18,  1844,  MS.  in  ibid.,  No.  231. 

22.  Larkin  to  Reed,  Monterey,  November  30,  1845;  Howard  to  Larkin,  San 
Diego,  December  28,  1845;  Mallett  to  Larkin,  on  board  the  Vandalia,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1846;  Arthur  to  Larkin,  San  Diego,  February  4,  1846;  MSS.  in  ibid., 
Ill,  Nos.  365,  41 1 ; IV,  Nos.  19,  34. 

23.  I.  Childs  to  Larkin,  Lynn,  August  17,  1846;  Faxon  to  Larkin,  Boston,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1846;  A.  Childs  to  Larkin,  Neponset,  April  24,  1847;  MSS.  in 
ibid.,  IV,  Nos.  257,  292;  V,  No.  82. 
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^ he  old  archives  in  the  office  of  the  City  Clerk  of  Los  Angeles 
are  lively  with  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  pueblo  days. 
And  no  story  told  by  these  records  has  more  of  interest 
than  that  of  the  Los  Angeles  Indians.  The  yellowing  archive  pages, 
preserving  the  minutes  of  the  Council  or  Ayuntamiento,  set  forth 
the  way  of  living  of  these  lowliest  of  Angelenos,  between  1833  and 
1850,  and  unfold  the  tragic  and  scandalous  events  that  overwhelmed 
them. 

The  Yang-na  of  the  Portola  party — the  good  village  among  the 
trees  on  the  river — had  already  disappeared.  In  its  place  was  a segre- 
gated district,  with  several  changes  of  location,  where  the  Pueblo 
kept  its  Indian  workers  and  transients.  It  was  made  up  of  local 
Indians,  Indians  from  various  southern  California  missions  and  In- 
dians from  the  Islands. 

The  population  of  “domesticated”  Indians  was,  on  December  31, 
1830,  198.  These  figures  included  men,  women  and  children,  and  are 
from  the  itemized  statement  of  that  date  by  Vicente  Sanchez  to  be 
found  in  United  States  Land  Commission  Case  No.  422.  Seculariza- 
tion of  the  missions  caused  more  Indians  to  drift  in,  so  that  the 
Pueblo  had  255  by  1836 — 553  in  the  whole  district — as  shown  by 
the  census  of  that  year. 

In  1836  the  Indians  were  allowed  to  settle  near  the  present  south- 
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east  corner  of  Commercial  and  Alameda  Streets.  “The  piece  of  land 
which  they  occupied  prior  to  possessing  this,”  say  the  archives, 
“was  taken  away  from  them.”  In  this  new  location  a rancheria  was 
established  and  Indian  alcaldes  were  chosen. 

This  “rancheria  of  poblanos,”  as  it  was  called,  had  about  a ten- 
year  life.  Its  existence  gave  rise  to  the  later  fiction  that  it  was  the 
original  Yang-na.  From  here  the  Indians  went  forth  to  work,  to  get 
drunk  and  to  become  a nuisance  to  the  whites. 

In  1845  the  villagers  were  ordered  “across  the  river”  and  Juan 
Domingo,  their  covetous  neighbor,  was  given  the  place  they  left. 
A new  village  was  formed:  Pueblito — Little  Town.  It,  in  turn,  was 
razed  in  1847.  The  inhabitants,  along  with  certain  smaller  groups 
of  Indians,  were  scattered  in  the  suburbs.  American  efficiency  in 
1850  gave  the  final  touch  that  helped  to  dispose  of  the  Indian  problem. 

Transcripts  from  the  archives,  telling  the  full  story,  follow: 

Session  of  August  20,  1833 
INDIANS  GET  DRUNK 

. . . The  question  of  saloons  left  open  from  last  meeting  was 
taken  up  and  the  body  unanimously  decided  that  the  peope  be  in- 
formed through  the  proper  channels  of  the  enormous  excesses  com- 
mitted on  holidays  through  the  drunkeness  of  the  Indians  of  this 
place  and  in  consequence  of  which  saloons  shall  sell  liquor  on  holi- 
days only  from  8 to  1 1 a.m.  and  from  4 to  8 p.m.  with  the  under- 
standing that  for  the  first  offense  a penalty  of  four  dollars  shall  be 
inflicted,  double  that  amount  for  the  second  and  fifteen  days  of  incar- 
ceration for  the  third  offense.  . . . 

Session  of  January  22,  1833 
SUPERVISION  OVER  INDIANS  ORDERED 

. . . The  President  then  proposed  that  as  a matter  of  convenience, 
they  name  a citizen  resident  of  this  Town,  to  guard  and  exercise  a 
watchful  supervision  over  the  conduct  of  the  aborigines  in  this 
neighborhood  and  report  to  the  authorities. 

After  discussion  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  adopt  the  above. ... 
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Session  of  January  8,  1835 
JUDGE  OF  THE  INDIANS  APPOINTED 
. . . Regidor  Citizen  Vincente  de  la  Ossa,  together  with  the  City 
Attorney,  were  appointed  to  look  after  the  Police  Department.  D” 
Tiburcio  Tapia  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Indians.  . . . 


Session  of  January  28,  1836 
INDIANS  MADE  TO  WORK  ON  ZANJA 
. . . Dn  Rafael  Guirado  said  that  the  Ayun — should  take  some 
steps  towards  increasing  the  volume  of  water  in  the  main  zanja,  as 
the  present  quantity  was  not  sufficent  to  supply  the  public.  After 
discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  Regidor  Dn  Bacilio  Valdez,  in 
company  with  a few  residents,  patrol  the  city  next  Sunday  and  arrest 
all  drunken  Indians  and  compel  them  for  the  offence  to  work  on 
said  zanja  until  the  volume  of  water  would  be  increased.  . . . 


Session  of  June  9,  1836 
INDIANS  BATHE  IN  ZANJA 

. . . Regidor  Dn  Rafael  Guirado,  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Zanjas,  stated  that  he  had  received  many  complaints  from  residents 
owning  lands  below  on  account  of  the  filthy  water  which  they  are 
compelled  to  drink  from  the  main  zanja,  they  assuring  that  the 
Indians  called  “poblanos”  wash  and  bathe  in  said  zanja.  He  said  that 
he  submitted  this  to  the  Illus.  Ayun.  to  see  if  said  Indians  could  not 
be  stopped  from  bathing  any  more  in  said  zanja,  as  the  same  was 
very  prejudicial.  After  taking  this  in  consideration,  the  Illus  Ayun 
decided  that,  as  said  Indians  were  accustomed  to  bathe  for  their 
health,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  deprive  them  of  so  doing,  and  to 
notify  said  Indians  that  they  must  build  a bathing  place  some  dis- 
tance from  the  zanja,  where  they  could  bathe  without  dirtying  the 
water  running  through  same.  The  Committee  on  zanjas  was  in- 
structed to  bring  before  the  judges  any  Indian  that  might  be  caught 
bathing  in  the  zanja  that  he  may  be  reprimanded.  . . . 
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Session  of  June  30,  1836 
INDIANS  WASH  CLOTHES  IN  ZANJA 
. . . Then  Regidor  D“  Manuel  Guirado  stated  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  zanjas  (of  which  he  is  a member)  found  it  impossible  to 
prevent  the  women  from  washing  in  the  main  zanja  as  was  decided 
by  the  Illustrial  Body,  and  he  so  stated  that  this  body  may  take 
measures  to  prevent  this  nuisance.  After  taking  the  foregoing  in  con- 
sideration it  was  decided  that  the  Zanjero  go  to  said  zanja  daily  and 
report  weekly  to  the  Regidor  if  there  are  any  women  washing  in 
same  so  that  he  may  report  it  to  the  Alcalde.  . . . 

Session  of  March  1 1,  1837 
INDIANS  ELECT  ALCALDES 

The  President  stated  that  he  thought  it  would  be  convenient  to 
order  an  election  for  the  Indian  Alcaldes,  the  time  in  which  to  relieve 
the  present  ones  having  passed.  In  consequence,  the  Illus.  Body  de- 
cided to  call  the  Indians  together  on  the  following  Sunday,  so  that 
they  proceed  to  elect  the  Alcaldes  that  must  govern  them. 

Session  of  June  1,  1838 
RANCHERIA  ESTABLISHED  IN  1836 
There  was  also  read  a petition  from  the  Indians  of  this  city  stating 
that  in  the  year  1836  a piece  of  land  was  granted  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  their  rancherias  there,  and  that  now  foreigner 
Juan  Domingo  has  taken  a part  of  same  and  built  a fence  across  it. 
The  President  decided  to  give  this  petition  to  a special  committee 
composed  of  Vincente  de  la  Ossa,  Bernardino  Lopez  and  Juan  Balles- 
teros for  a report.  . . . 

(The  petition  referred  to  and  the  committee’s  report,  to  be  found 
in  Book  1 of  the  Archives,  follow) 

PETITION  OF  THE  INDIANS 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE 
SECOND  CONSTITUTIONAL  ALCALDE 
The  Alcaldes  for  the  Indians  of  this  city,  Gabriel,  Juan  Jose  and  Gandiel,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  Indians  herein  appear  before  your  authority  with  due  sub- 
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mission  and  respect  and  say  that  in  the  year  1836  a piece  of  land  was  granted 
to  said  Indians,  to  build  their  homes  thereon,  the  piece  of  land  which  they 
occupied  prior  to  possessing  this,  was  taken  away  from  them. 

The  land  now  occupied  by  them  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  Senor  Juan 
Domingo  and  we  supplicate  you  to  act  in  accord  with  justice  and  order  said 
Domingo  to  vacate  said  lands,  so  that  the  Indians  can  proceed  to  build  their 
homes.  We  do  not  address  the  Ulus.  Ayun.  knowing  that  at  present  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  are  scattered,  and  we  beg  of  you  to  refer  this  matter  to  them, 
when  opportunity  presents  itself.  We  reiterate  our  supplication  swearing  it  is 
not  through  malice,  the  necessary  etc.  Signing  with  the  cross-mark,  not  know- 
ing how  to  write. 

City  of  Los  Angeles  April  27th  1838 

Gabriel  X 

Juan  Jose  X 

Gandiel  X 

REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  INDIANS’  PETITION 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  you  to  report  on  the  petition  from  the 
Indians  living  in  this  city,  find  that  the  Indians  have  been  imposed  upon  and 
that  Sr.  Juan  Domingo,  has  taken  thirty-six  varas  of  land  from  them,  arbitra- 
rily, besides  the  seventy  varas  granted  him  by  this  Illustrious  Body.  Said  Juan 
Domingo  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  duties  of  an  honest  man  and  in  our 
opinion  he  should  be  compelled— the  property  granted  to  him  by  this  Illus. 
Body,  in  March  8th  of  this  year,  and  also  that  a fine  be  imposed  on  him,  if  the 
same  is  found  convenient,  said  fine  to  be  placed  in  the  municipal  fund. 

Angeles  June  2nd  1938 

Bernardino  Lopez  (Rub) 

Vincente  de  la  Ossa  (Rub) 
Juan  Ballesteros  (Rub) 


Session  of  June  2,  1838 

JUAN  DOMINGO  ENCROACHES  ON  INDIANS’  PROPERTY 
. . . There  was  read  the  report  of  the  special  on  the  petition  of 
the  Indians  of  this  city  complaining  of  foreigner  Juan  Domingo.  The 
committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  Juan  Domingo  be  compelled  to 
place  the  fence  on  the  line  of  his  property,  and  that  for  having 
taken  property  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  the  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  a fine  be  imposed  on  him.  The  President  stated  that 
he  thought  it  would  not  be  proper  to  fine  him,  but  that  he  be  com- 
pelled to  place  the  fence  on  his  lines.  The  rest  of  the  members  of 
the  Ayun — were  of  the  opinion  that  the  fine  should  be  imposed. 
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D"  Jose  Perez  then  said  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  said  Domingo 
be  fined  12  dollars.  This  was  approved  by  all  the  members  except 
the  President. 

Then  there  was  read  the  report  of  the  Police  Commission  on  the 
petition  of  Luis  Vignes  and  Juan  Ramires  stating  that  Juan  Domingo 
be  compelled  to  remove  the  fence  that  obstructed  the  transit  of  the 
main  road.  This  report  was  approved.  . . . 

Session  of  January  19,  1839 
INDIANS  WORK  ON  THE  BAPTISTERY 
. . . The  President  remarked  that  he  had  been  informed  by  Jose 
Ma.  Navarro,  who  serves  as  Sexton,  that  the  baptistery  is  almost  in 
a state  of  ruin,  there  being  a hole  in  the  roof.  The  Ayuntamiento 
seeing  the  cost  of  repair  would  be  nominal,  ordered  that  on  Sunday 
next  the  Alcalde  for  the  Indians  shall  meet  and  bring  together  the 
Indians  without  a boss,  so  no  one  will  be  aggrieved,  and  placed  to 
work  thereon,  using  some  posts  and  brea,  now  at  the  Guard  House 
for  the  purpose,  the  Regidor  on  weekly  duty  to  have  charge  of 
same  until  its  conclusion.  . . . 

Session  of  July  6,  1839 
LUIS  VIGNES  WANTS  INDIAN  LAND 
. . . The  Police  Commission  reported  that  the  petition  of  Luis 
Vignes,  soliciting  said  lot  cannot  be  granted,  as  the  above  lot  belongs 
to  the  Indians,  and  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  their  huts  or  “Rancherias.” 
The  Illus.  Ayun.  decides  to  return  this  “Expediente”  to  the  inter- 
ested party  for  his  information  and  further  notifying  him,  that  his 
shall  be  considered  a preferred  claim  to  this  land,  if  at  any  time 
these  Indians  should  move  or  otherwise  lose  their  rights  to  same.  . . . 

Session  of  December  30,  1844 
CEMETERY  SPACE  FOR  INDIANS 
. . . The  2nd  Alcalde  then  made  a certain  exposition  relative  to 
arrangement  of  locations  in  the  cemetery  and  is  as  follows:  “The 
second  Judge  of  this  city  together  with  the  Police  Commission  went 
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to  the  cemetery  of  this  city  to  form  the  divisions  agreed  upon  by 
the  Ayun — and  reports  as  follows: 

In  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  sides  or  walls  of  the  north  and 
east,  there  was  destined  a square  of  25  varas  for  the  ministers. 

On  the  northern  line,  the  entire  space  up  to  its  western  limit,  a 
space  of  25  varas,  was  left  for  fine  vaults  or  monuments  of  distinction. 
The  east  side  with  sufficient  width  was  left  for  the  Indians.  . . . 

Session  of  January  11,  1845 
SEGREGATION  OF  INDIANS  AT  CHURCH 
. . . The  syndic  proposes  that  the  Pres’t  destine  a place  for  the 
Indians  to  hear  mass,  apart  from  the  whites,  as  these  Indians  are  a 
dirty  class  and  on  mixing  prevent  the  white  people  from  hearing 
mass,  and  dirty  their  clothes.  The  same  was  approved.  . . . 

Session  of  April  5,  1845 
AFFLICTED  INDIANS 

. . . The  police  commission  proposed  the  following:  Most  Illus. 
Ayun:  As  the  Police  Commission  has  charge  of  the  public  health  it 
has  discovered  that  in  this  city  there  exist  three  Indians  called 
Merced  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  Josefa  the  Abajena  and  Rumalda 
from  San  Luis  Rey  who  are  afflicted  by  the  sickness  of  Saint 
Lazarus  which  is  most  contagious  and  incurable,  wherefore  it  pro- 
poses the  following:  “That  the  President  request  the  Surgeon  to 
examine  said  sickness  and  if  their  disease  is  incurable  compel  them 
to  leave  the  city  and  remain  at  some  uninhabited  spot  by  virtue  of 
the  authorities  of  this  Ayun.”  The  same  was  approved.  . . . 

Session  of  May  12,  1845 
REQUEST  REMOVAL  OF  INDIAN  VILLAGE 
. . . One  (communication)  from  several  neighbors  requesting  that 
the  Indian  village  now  located  between  the  orchards  of  Juan  Domin- 
go and  Sanchez  be  removed  referred  to  the  Police  Commission  for 
its  report.  . . . 
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Session  of  June  7,  1845 

POLICE  COMMISSION  ADVISES  REMOVAL  OF  VILLAGE 

. . . Another  report  on  the  petition  presented  by  several  neigh- 
bors to  the  Superior  Gov’t  for  the  removal  of  Indian  Village  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Police  Commission  has  reconnoitered  the  Indian  Village  and 
the  place  where  they  shall  move,  both  places  represent  obstacles 
which  must  be  overcome;  and  if  the  same  is  removed  who  knows 
but  what  it  shall  cause  worse  evils,  to  owners  of  cattle,  or  the 
employers  of  said  Indians,  or  if  left  where  they  are,  it  is  against 
Police  regulations  and  the  purity  of  the  water. 

But  as  this  Commission  is  desirous  that  the  City  should  assume  the 
form  it  deserves,  and  that  the  Court  should  enjoy  a place  of  recrea- 
tion and  usefulness,  suggests  the  following: 

1 st:  The  Indian  village  shall  be  removed  from  its  present  quarters 
and  be  located  on  the  heights  across  the  river,  at  the  most  convenient 
place,  defining  the  most  orderly  location. 

2nd:  The  place  now  occupied  by  the  Indians  shall  be  left  for  an 
“Alameda”  (or  drive-way)  the  washerwomen  to  use  the  water-pipes 
without  permitting  them  to  become  private  property. 

3rd:  This  disposition  shall  be  made  known  through  public  notices, 
that  all  aspirations  for  said  land  shall  cease. 

4th:  The  removal  of  said  Indian  village  shall  be  prudently  made, 
allowing  the  necessary  time  to  the  Indian  families  that  they  may  not 
be  injured.  This  is  what  the  Commission  thinks  proper  and  you  may 
alter  same  at  your  convenience 

After  discussion  the  same  was  approved,  deciding  to  forward  same 
as  a report  by  Body  to  the  Departmental  Government. 

A proposition  from  Regidor  Luis  Jordan  was  read  as  follows: 
In  view  of  the  propositions  made  by  the  Police  Commission  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  Village — I propose  that  citizen  Juan  Ramirez 
place  his  fence  on  the  direct  line  of  the  Indian  Village  square,  as  it  is 
curving  entirely  more  than  can  be  allowed. 

The  above  was  approved  and  the  Pres,  requested  to  attend  to 
same.  . . . 
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Session  of  June  14,  1845 

JUAN  RAMIREZ’  FENCE 

. . . The  President  reported  on  the  matter  of  the  fence  of  Juan 
Ramirez  and  stated  that  the  request  had  been  acceded  to  and  faith- 
fully performed  by  the  above  and  placed  his  fence  on  a line  with 
the  Indian  Village  square.  . . . 

Session  of  June  21,  1845 
COMMISSION  ON  REMOVAL  APPOINTED 

. . . An  official  communication  from  the  Government  including 
the  petition  of  the  neighbors  soliciting  the  removal  of  the  Indian 
Village  was  then  read,  which  stated  the  manner  of  effecting  same. 
It  was  ordered  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  same. 

The  Pres,  then  proposed  that  in  order  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
Indian  Village  just  read,  he  proposes  that  a commission  consisting  of 
Juan  Sepluveda,  Luis  Jordan,  Juan  Bandini,  and  Juan  Manjo  be 
appointed  to  settle  the  location  of  the  Indians  of  said  Village.  Same 
was  approved.  . . . 

Session  of  December  6,  1845 
REPORT  ON  REMOVAL  DEMANDED 

. . . The  proposition  of  the  President  was  also  read  and  is  as 
follows:  As  the  complaint  of  several  citizens  for  the  removal  of  the 
Indian  Village  to  a site  beyond  the  river  has  been  heard,  and  the  same 
authorized,  and  as  the  Committee  in  charge  has  not  as  yet  reported,  I 
propose  that  said  report  be  demanded  from  them,  so  as  to  free  this 
Body  from  all  responsibility.  Mr.  Aguilar  stated  that  the  Pres,  of 
the  Commission  was  present  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Juan  Sepulveda 
and  could  report  on  the  particular.  The  latter  answered  that  he  was 
responsible  for  whatever  happened  and  nothing  would  attach  to  this 
Body,  and  at  the  following  meeting  would  state  his  reasons.  The 
Ayun.  thought  the  same  very  proper.  . . . 

INTOXICATED  NEOPHYTES 

...  A proposition  from  Adr.  Juan  Sepulveda  2nd  Alcalde,  was 
then  read:  That  as  the  holding  of  the  neophites  on  public  works  for 
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a period  of  8 and  15  days,  proved  a hardship  on  their  owners  or 
employers:  I propose  that  where  these  are  merely  intoxicated  with- 
out any  other  complaint  against  them,  they  be  kept  on  public  works 
until  their  owners  see  fit  to  call  for  them,  when  they  shall  be  released. 

The  Illustrious  Body  approved  the  same,  which  should  apply  only 
in  cases  of  simple  inebriety,  as  the  General  Laws  cannot  be  antago- 
nized, wherein  the  duties  of  all  Tribunals  are  set  out.  . . . 


Session  of  December  13,  1845 
JUAN  SEPULVEDA  RESIGNS 

. . . Two  petitions  were  then  read,  one  from  the  2nd  Alcalde, 
requesting  to  be  relieved  as  President  of  the  Commission  to  transfer 
the  Indians.  ...  It  was  decided  to  exonerate  from  the  duties  of  the 
President  of  said  Commission  the  2nd  Alcalde.  Regidor  Luis  Jordan, 
being  the  second  appointed  took  charge  of  same.  . . . 


Session  of  December  22,  1845 
INDIAN  VILLAGE  TRANSFERRED  ACROSS  RIVER 
. . . Regidor  Luis  Jordan  stated  that  in  compliance  with  the 
duties  imposed  upon  him,  since  the  2nd  Alcalde,  Juan  Sepulveda, 
had  to  be  excused  as  Pres,  of  the  Commission,  to  transfer  the  Indian 
Village,  he  had  transferred  said  Village  beyond  the  river  leaving 
their  former  village  site  vacant.  The  Illus.  Body  took  cognizance  of 
same  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned.  . . . 


Session  of  February  14,  1846 

FELIZ  AND  DOMINGO  ASK  AGAIN  FOR  VILLAGE  LAND 
. . . Another  (petition)  from  Mr.  Raymond  Feliz  and  Juan 
Domingo  soliciting  the  land  of  the  Rancherias  or  Indian  Village;  it 
was  decided  by  this  Body  to  return  the  above  petition  to  the  parties 
in  interest  and  inform  them  that  through  a public  decree  this  land 
has  been  dedicated  for  washing  places  and  parks.  . . . 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DOMINGO 

(Secretaryship  of 
Dep’t’l  Gov’t  of  Calif.  Seal) 

The  urgent  necessity  the  Departmental  Government  has  for  funds 
for  their  next  expedition  to  the  North,  compels  it  to  take  extra- 
ordinary measures,  therefore,  in  this  embarassment  his  Excellency  has 
disposed  of  two  hundred  dollars  proceeds  of  the  formal  sale  made  to 
D“  Juan  Domingo  of  lands  where  heretofore  was  situate  the  Indian 
Rancheria,  and  bids  me  to  acquaint  you  with  these  facts,  assuring 
you  that  his  Excellency  the  Governor  offers  to  indemnify  the  Illus- 
trious Ayuntamiento  of  this  Capital  with  said  sum  on  his  return  from 
the  North. 

I reiterate  to  you  my  appreciation  etc. — God  and  liberty 

Angeles,  June  15th,  1846 
Jose  Maria  Moreno  Rubric 
Sec. 

To  the  Illustrious  Ayuntamiento  of  this  Capital 

After  being  acquainted  with  the  urgency  of  the  government  the 
Ulus.  Ayun.  in  today’s  session  decided  to  accept  the  proposition,  but 
immediately  on  his  return  from  the  North,  he  must  pay  the  two  hun- 
dred dollars  in  silver  or  the  title  will  not  be  delivered. 

Leonardo  Cota  Pres,  pro-tem 
Yg°  Coronel  Sec.  Rubric 


(Government  Seal 
for  the  Department 
of  California.) 

Sr.  Juan  Domingo  has  paid  this  Government  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  six  dollars,  on  account  of  two  hundred  dollars  which 
he  offered  to  pay  for  the  grant  of  the  vacant  land  where  the  Indian 
Rancherias  were  located  lately  in  this  city;  therefore  you  will  give 
him  juridicial  possession  trusting  him  with  fourteen  dollars,  being 
the  balance  due  of  the  two  hundred  dollars  which  you  will  cause 
to  be  deposited  in  the  municipal  fund. 
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I reiterate  my  appreciation  for  you  . . . God  and  liberty. 

Angeles,  June  1 6,  1846 
Pio  Pico  Rubric 
To  1 st  Sr.  Alcalde  of  the  City. 

Session  of  July  14,  1846 
DOMINGO  GIVEN  POSSESSION 

...  A communication  from  the  Governor  was  then  read,  in 
which  he  orders  that  juridical  possession  be  given  to  Mr.  Juan  Domin- 
go of  the  land  belonging  to  the  Indian  Village.  It  was  decided  that 
possession  and  the  respective  title  be  granted.  . . . 

February,  1846 

NEW  VILLAGE  AS  BAD  AS  OLD 
Your  Excellency,  the  Governor. 

We,  Francisco  Figueroa  and  Luis  Vignes,  for  ourselves  and  in  the 
names  of  the  citizens  whose  names  appear  in  the  accompanying  list, 
now  come  before  your  Excellency  in  due  form  and  for  better  right 
in  law  and  say  that  when  the  “Indian  Rancheria”  was  removed  to  the 
“Pueblito”  we  thought  that  the  isolation  of  these  aborigines  would 
prevent  the  committing  of  excesses  and  thefts  and  also  believing  that 
this  unfortunate  generation  would  find  the  means  to  prolong  their 
existence,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  it  has  proved  to  the  contrary.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  isolation  they  steal  all  neighboring  fences  and 
on  Saturdays  celebrate  and  become  intoxicated  to  an  unbearable 
degree,  thereby  resulting  in  all  manner  of  venereal  diseases,  which  in 
a few  years  will  exterminate  this  race,  that  could  be  beneficial  to  this 
City.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  Citizens  to  propose  to  the  Superior  Author- 
ity a means  to  preserve  the  public  health  and  do  away  with  the  vice 
of  polygamy. 

We,  therefore  address  your  Excellency  and  suggest  that  these 
Indians  be  placed  in  quarters  under  strict  Police  surveillance,  or  the 
persons  for  whom  these  Indians  work,  be  compelled  to  give  them 
quarters  at  their  respective  ranches.  This  would  tend  to  stop  the 
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excesses  of  prostitution  and  the  white  people  would  therefore  not  be 
so  apt  to  encourage  same.  We,  therefore,  supplicate  your  Excellency, 
as  you  have  jurisdiction  over  the  health  of  this  department,  and  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  aforesaid,  you  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  prevent  those  excesses;  for  all  of  which  we  shall  be  thankful.  . . . 
Angeles,  Feb.  19,  1846.  . . . 

(The  above  petition  was  referred  by  Governor  Pio  Pico  to  the 
Ayuntamiento  of  Los  Angeles  and  by  the  latter  to  its  Police  Com- 
mission. The  Police  made  some  suggestions  as  follows) 

Most  Ulus.  Ayun: 

The  Police  Commission  has  read  the  foregoing  “expediente”  pro- 
moted by  twenty-six  residents  who  inform  us  to  the  excesses  and 
thefts  committed  at  the  Indian  Rancheria  and  also  the  two  sug- 
gestions submitted  to  prevent  the  same. 

The  said  “Rancheria”  is  composed  of  a few  mean  Indians  who 
work  in  the  neighborhood  and  also  of  a few  others  of  the  same  class 
who  sleep  there,  are  bachelors,  and  are  attracted  there  through  their 
natural  instinct  of  associating  with  their  own  race.  The  result  of  this 
congregation  in  this  certain  place,  is  that  whenever  help  is  desired 
by  any  of  the  white  people  they  go  directly  to  this  place  for  the 
same,  as  nearly  all  the  labor  performed  in  the  community  is  done  by 
them.  This  place  was  surveyed  and  assigned  to  them,  through  a sim- 
ilar representation  made  by  other  individuals.  We  do  not  think  there 
is  any  harm  in  permitting  them  to  enjoy  themselves  in  their  own 
style,  but  the  disorders  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  petition  must  be 
undoubtedly  avoided.  The  Commission  believes  that  everything  ex- 
posed in  reference  to  drunkeness  and  dire  consequences  is  true,  and 
in  so  far  as  the  thefts  are  concerned,  the  perpetrators  of  same  should 
be  punished  by  the  respective  authorities  and  according  to  law. 

The  petitioners  do  not  ask  to  have  said  “Rancheria”  removed  from 
its  present  site  as  they  know  well,  that  it  is  the  only  place  wherein 
they  can  be  kept,  to  occasion  the  least  harm  to  the  community  being 
in  close  proximity  to  the  river,  they  can  use  the  water  out  of  same 
at  a point  a great  distance  below  that  from  which  the  water  for  this 
community  is  obtained.  Petitioners  simply  ask  that  the  disorders 
committed  at  the  “Rancheria”  be  abated  and  to  this  purpose  make 
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two  suggestions,  one  of  them  is  that  they  be  assigned  to  certain 
quarters  under  a strict  Police  surveillance,  and  the  other  that  the 
owners  of  Indians  be  compelled  to  give  them  quarters  on  their  own 
property.  This  last  suggestion  is  not  practicable  as  a great  many  of 
the  owners  of  these  servants  do  not  possess  lands  on  which  to  accom- 
modate them. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  first  suggestion  is  the  proper 
one,  that  is  to  allow  the  Indians  to  remain  in  their  present  quarters 
and  adding  same  to  the  City,  but  this  cannot  be  done  by  you,  but 
must  be  petitioned  for  to  the  Most  Excellent  departmental  assembly, 
who  also  have  jurisdiction  over  the  City  and  County  Police  Regu- 
lations. . . . 

Session  of  April  i 8,  1 846 
REQUEST  PIPIMARES  INDIANS  BE  REMOVED 
...  A petition  from  4 neighbors  asking  that  the  village  of  the 
Pipimares  Indians  be  removed  from  its  present  location;  the  same 
was  referred  to  the  2nd  Alcalde  and  the  syndic. 

A petition  from  Mr.  Cota  was  also  referred  to  the  same  committee, 
wherein  he  asks  that  the  Excellent  Assembly  be  consulted  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Governor  can  invalidate  the  municipal  decisions, 
as  some  neighbors  are  disgusted  to  see  these  Indians  fined  and  the 
charge  of  $2.00  made  for  each  dance.  . . . 

Session  of  May  9,  1 846 
COMMISSION  BACKS  PIPIMARES  INDIANS 
. . . The  report  on  the  petition  of  several  neighbors  asking  for 
the  removal  of  the  Pipimares  Indians  was  read  and  is  as  follows: 
“The  Committee  to  whom  this  expediente  was  referred,  has  exam- 
ined the  representations  made  by  those  signing  same,  and  being 
informed  that  this  Indian  village  has  been  located  there  for  years 
and  no  complaint  having  ever  been  made  against  those  Indians,  and 
as  there  are  no  evident  proofs  that  these  damages  are  occasioned  by 
these  Indians  the  Commission  asks  that  the  proper  investigation  and 
accusation  be  made,  proving  the  offence,  when  the  judges  shall 
punish  same  according  to  law.  The  Commission  does  not  find  it  just 
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to  remove  this  town  from  one  place  to  another,  as  these  offences 
may  result  from  one  or  two  individuals,  and  it  is  not  just  that  the 
others  should  suffer  the  penalty  merited  only  by  the  delinquents.” 
Same  was  approved.  . . . 

Session  of  May  i 6,  1846 

ANOTHER  PETITION  TO  REMOVE  PIPIMARES  VILLAGE 
...  A petition  from  Lamoreaux  and  associates  was  read,  whereby 
they  insist  that  the  Village  of  the  Pipimares  Indians  be  removed 
from  its  present  location;  the  same  was  referred  to  another  com- 
mission consisting  of  Messrs.  Chavez  and  Prior  which  shall  report 
and  ask  for  the  previous  document.  . . . 

Session  of  May  23,  1846 

COMMITTEE  REPORTS  ON  PIPIMARES  INDIANS 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  petition  made  for  the  second 
time  by  the  citizens  who  wish  the  removal  of  the  Village  of  the  Pipi- 
mares, was  read  and  is  as  follows: 

The  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  Village 
of  the  Pipimares  had  discovered  that  there  are  only  4 Villages  and 
has  received  the  required  information.  It  believes  just  that  these 
Indians  should  concentrate  themselves  in  the  general  Town,  where- 
fore we  propose  the  following  Acts: 

First:  that  the  employers  of  said  Indians  be  asked  if  they  wish  to 
domicile  them  on  their  lands  so  as  to  remove  those  men  from  that 
place. 

Second:  in  case  that  they  cannot  agree,  these  Indians  should  all 
congregate  in  the  “general  Village.” 

This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  in  view  of  the  disposition 
made  by  this  Body,  the  same  was  approved.  . . . 

Session  of  May  29,  1846 

INDIANS  AND  WHITES,  WHEN  DRUNK,  TO  BE  TREATED  ALIKE 
...  A proposition  from  Mr.  Cota  was  as  follows:  “We  observe 
on  all  sides  that  the  Judges  experience  much  difficulty  in  correcting 
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the  Indians,  as  their  owners  allege  minority  and  that  they  are  entirely 
unhappy  but  as  the  organic  laws  are  applied  to  all  without  distinction, 
as  they  are  all  Mexicans,  I propose  that  pending  the  decision  of  the 
Excellent  Assembly  on  the  consultation  made  in  this  affair,  the 
Illus.  Body  declare  that  in  case  of  drunkenness  or  public  scandal  the 
Indian  and  white  shall  be  punished  alike  without  distinction;  thereby 
annuling  last  year’s  decision  making  this  odious  distinction.”  After 
discussion  the  same  was  approved.  . . . 

Session  of  August  27,  1846 
BOOTLEGGING  IN  PUEBLITO 

...  A petition  from  the  owners  of  taverns  in  this  City  was  read, 
whereby  they  complain  of  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  little  town,  with- 
out paying  duties.  . . . 

Session  of  November  8,  1847 
VILLAGE  ORDERED  DESTROYED 

. . . The  following  Ordinance  was  passed  by  Council: 

Art.  1 st:  Whosoever  employs  Indian  servants  shall  see  to  it  that 
they  are  sheltered  and  live  on  his  own  premises  or  lands  and  under 
his  immediate  supervision.  In  case  they  are  cooks  or  house-servants 
who  run  errands,  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  outside  of  the 
house  nor  be  in  the  street  after  vespers. 

2nd:  Indians  who  have  no  masters  but  are  self-sustaining,  shall  be 
lodged  outside  of  the  City  limits  and  in  localities  widely  separated; 
and  the  main  settlement  or  Indian  village  (rancheria)  shall  within 
three  days  from  today  be  razed  to  the  ground  so  as  to  put  an  end 
to  all  disorderly  gatherings. 

3rd:  The  “Syndic”  and  Mr.  Rafael  Gallardo  are  hereby  com- 
missioned to  destroy  the  said  principal  settlement  and  to  provide 
roomy  lots  for  such  families  to  locate  on  as  stipulated  in  Article  2. 

4th:  All  vagrant  Indians  of  either  sex  who  have  not  tried  to  secure 
a situation  within  four  days  and  are  found  unemployed,  shall  be  put 
to  work  on  public  works  or  sent  to  the  house  of  correction.  . . . 
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Session  of  November  20,  1847 
DESTRUCTION  OF  VILLAGE 

. . . The  “Syndic”  reported  that  the  Indian  “rancheria”  (village) 
had  been  razed  to  the  ground  and  its  inhabitants  located  in  the  sub- 
urbs skirting  the  left  side  of  the  Town  (probably  easterly). 

Thereupon  Mr.  Gallardo  stated  that  there  existed  another  settle- 
ment adjoining  Villela’s  place,  where  as  many  as  twenty  Indians  are 
in  the  habit  of  meeting,  and  it  was  accordingly  resolved  that  Messrs. 
Gallardo  and  Guerrero  visit  the  place  and  dispose  of  the  matter  as 
by  Ordinance  provided. 

“The  Syndic”  submitted  a subscription  list  showing  a total  of 
twenty-four  dollars  which  had  been  collected  to  assist  the  Indians 
to  move  their  shanties  and  belongings,  and  giving  the  names  of  the 
recipients  of  such  assistance.  The  list  was  ordered  posted  in  public. ... 

Session  of  August  16,  1850 

AMERICANS  HELP  TO  END  THE  INDIAN  PROBLEM 
IN  LOS  ANGELES 

“When  the  city  has  no  work  in  which  to  employ  the  chain  gang, 
the  Recorder  shall,  by  means  of  notices  conspicuously  posted,  notify 
the  public  that  such  a number  of  prisoners  will  be  auctioned  off  to 
the  highest  bidder  for  private  service,  and  in  that  manner  they  shall 
be  disposed  of  for  a sum  which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of 
their  fine  for  double  the  time  they  were  to  serve  at  hard  labor.” 

(This  ordinance  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  chain  gangs  could 
not  take  care  of  the  supply  of  Indians  gathered  up  at  week-end 
carousals). 
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California  in  1792.  The  Expedition  of  Jose  Longinos  Martinez.  Trans- 
lated by  Lesley  Byrd  Simpson.  San  Marino,  California,  1938.  xiii, 
1 1 1 pp.  Map,  8°. 

At  last  one  of  the  great  storehouses  of  California  and  Southwestern 
history  has  been  opened  and  we  find  that  all  worthwhile  material 
and  early  narratives  of  Spanish  California  have  not  already  been 
published,  as  is  evidenced  by  a most  interesting  little  book  just 
published  by  the  Huntington  Library  from  manuscripts  in  its  pos- 
session— being  the  journal  of  Jose  Longinos  Martinez,  a naturalist 
under  commission  of  the  Spanish  Government,  on  expedition  through 
Upper  and  Lower  California,  just  23  years  after  the  first  white  settle- 
ment in  Alta  California  had  been  made. 

Martinez  was  a close  and  careful  observer  who  knew  how  to 
describe  what  he  saw,  giving  minute  description  of  all  plants,  rivers, 
mountains,  and  even  giving  the  size  of  a spring  of  water  “as  large  as 
a lemon”  or  “as  large  as  an  orange”  and  going  into  detail  in  descrip- 
tion of  the  native  races  with  which  he  came  in  contact.  It  is  regret- 
table that  he  did  not  give  the  same  description  of  the  white  settle- 
ments of  the  time,  for  of  the  period  we  have  only  those  descriptions 
given  us  by  the  missionaries  which  of  course  are  through  the  eyes 
of  the  church. 

The  narrative  is  highly  valuable  and  the  book  should  be  in  every 
real  collection  of  Calif orniana.  We  hope  this  is  but  a forerunner  of 
many  to  follow  from  the  same  source.  The  book  is  a beautiful  piece 
of  printing,  and  a very  able  translation  with  adequate  notes  has  been 
made  by  Lesley  Byrd  Simpson. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
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Immanuel  and  the  Fifty  Years,  1888-1938.  By  Neeta  Marquis.  Los 
Angeles:  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church,  1938.  v,75  pp.  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.  8°. 

Church  history  forms  a great  part  of  our  California  history  that 
is  seldom  found  in  general  historical  works.  Many  are  the  histories 
of  San  Francisco  churches  recorded  in  the  two  great  bibliographies 
of  California  history,  and  they  give  interesting  data  and  sidelights  on 
local  affairs  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  first  contribution  of  this  kind  for  Los  Angeles  is  a beautiful 
little  book  from  the  Ward  Ritchie  Press,  published  by  Immanuel 
Presbyterian  Church — one  of  the  largest  of  its  denomination  in  the 
United  States — celebrating  its  Golden  Anniversary. 

Not  only  does  it  give  a complete  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Los  Angeles,  but  gives  many  interesting  side  lights  of  the 
growth  of  the  city,  education,  and  values  of  real  estate,  a subject  of 
such  significance  in  this  community. 

The  book  is  admirably  illustrated  with  full-page  portraits  of  each 
of  the  pastors  of  the  church,  and  includes  a list  of  charter  members, 
as  well  as  a list  of  all  the  members  at  the  end  of  its  first  year.  The 
author  has  done  a good  piece  of  work  which  shows  much  careful 
research.  J.  Gregg  Layne 
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No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride  in 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduction 
by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published  material 
by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a reprint  from  the 
Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935,  Vol.  XVII,  Nos. 


2 and  3.) 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $2.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $2.50 

(Out  of  Print) 


REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los  An- 
geles” of  1849,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935  (Vol. 


XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in  March, 
1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabborn,  issued  as  frontis- 
piece of  Quarterly , Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March,  1936. 


Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $ 1 .00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications  are 


available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  19 1 1 to  1934, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.25 


For  a brief  time  a few  sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891 
to  1934,  inclusive,  have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only, 
at  the  special  price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.25;  to  non-members,  per  copy,  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 


he  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  organized 


in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous  activity  for 
over  half  a century.  Commencing  in  1888,  and  each  year  until  1935, 
the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935  this  Quarterly  was 
initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  each  March,  June, 
September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  accent 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer  months,  and  at 
least  once  each  year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to  some  spot  of  historic 
significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the  dues 
and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  offered  to 
members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular  membership 
is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00  per  year,  for 
patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life  membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly  a pub- 
lication of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  will 
be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  editors  original 
articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and  other  material  bearing  upon 
the  history  and  development  of  this  region. 
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of  Southern  California,  care  of  The  Southwest  Museum,  Museum 
Drive,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

There  have  been  many  letters  written  by  pioneers  describing  their 
trips  to  California  during  the  gold  rush,  both  by  land  and  sea,  but 
few  have  been  written  by  women.  The  three  “Pioneer  Letters”  pre- 
sented in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly  by  A.  Gaylord  Beaman  were 
written  by  women  of  culture  and  are  surprisingly  full  in  detail,  giv- 
ing a graphic  picture  of  the  trip  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
describing  sights  that  would  hardly  appeal  to  a man  headed  for  the 
land  of  gold,  and  for  that  reason  they  make  a valuable  addition  to 
the  gold  rush  literature. 

The  husband  of  the  author  of  the  second  letter,  William  F.  Walton 
was  a pioneer  business  man  of  San  Francisco,  whose  name  appears 
in  the  first  city  directory  of  San  Francisco  in  1850.  He  built  the 
twenty-eight  room  residence  at  the  corner  of  Taylor  and  Wash- 
ington Streets,  where  his  son,  Charles  Strong  Walton,  a pioneer 
business  man  of  Los  Angeles,  was  born.  This  house  was  later  sold 
to  and  became  the  home  of  William  T.  Coleman,  the  leader  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee  of  1856.  Still  later  it  was  the  home  of  the  noted 
attorney,  D.  M.  Delmas,  but  like  many  historic  homes  was  destroyed 
by  the  fire  of  1906. 
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Mrs.  Helen  GifFen’s  article  on  Fort  Miller  and  Millerton  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  who  are  really  interested  in  the  history 
and  landmarks  of  our  state.  We  feel  that  this  article  is  one  of  the 
best  we  have  been  able  to  give  our  members,  being  material  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  the  illustrations  accompanying  it  are 
particularly  fine. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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ALONG  THE  RIVER  BANK,  WITH  THE  INDIAN  RANCHERIA  ACROSS  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN 
Reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  Ben  R.  Walker, 

President  of  the  Fresno  County  Historical  Society 


Fort  JS/liller  and  M-illerton 

Memories  of  the  Southern  Mines 


By  Helen  S.  Giffen 


The  Indian  uprisings  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra,  in  the  year 
1851,  were  directly  responsible  for  several  happenings  of 
considerable  historical  importance  to  California — the  dis- 
covery of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  the  establishment  of  a military  post 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  inscription 
of  the  name  of  James  D.  Savage  large  upon  the  pages  devoted  to  the 
annals  of  the  southern  mines. 

“Jim”  Savage  was  the  outstanding  figure  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Mariposa  hills.  Coming  overland  from  Peru,  Illinois,  in  1846,  he 
tarried  for  a time  at  Sutter’s  Fort  and  later  joined  up  with  Fremont, 
whether  before  or  after  the  Bear  Flag  incident  at  Sonoma  has  never 
been  definitely  known;  but  he  was  with  the  battalion  which  marched 
south  in  November,  1846,  with  Fremont  as  its  commander,  and  he 
entered  the  Mariposa  hills  some  time  in  1847.  Here  he  established 
himself  on  the  Merced  River,  using  the  Indians  to  work  the  gold 
deposits,  and  taking  unto  himself  no  less  than  five  Indian  wives  to 
insure  his  solidarity  with  the  tribes.  He  had  a monopoly  on  the  gold 
output  of  that  region  until  the  influx  of  miners  toward  the  end  of 
1848.  It  was  now  inevitable  that  trouble  should  begin  to  brew  be- 
tween the  red  men  and  the  white,  the  former  resenting  the  over- 
running of  their  territory  by  the  latter.  Savage’s  store  on  the  Merced 
was  attacked,  and,  deciding  that  this  location  was  no  longer  a safe 
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one,  he  removed  to  the  Mariposa  Creek  and  set  up  another  post  on 
the  Fresno.  He  did  a “land-office”  business,  trading  as  few  groceries 
as  possible  for  the  cans  of  “dust”  which  the  Indians  brought  in. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  store  on  the  Fresno  suffered  a serious 
attack,  and  this  was  quickly  followed  by  the  murder  of  one  Cassady, 
a rival  trader  who  had  a store  on  the  San  Joaquin,  below  the  site  of 
Millerton. 

It  was  now  only  too  apparent  that  the  Indians  were  on  the  war 
path,  and  the  miners,  under  the  command  of  Sheriff  Burney  of 
Mariposa  County,  banded  together  for  mutual  protection.  On  Janu- 
ary 6,  1851,  Savage  accompanied  the  party  on  its  first  organized 
attack  upon  the  Indians  in  the  Mariposa  hills.  This  resulted  in  a tem- 
porary victory  over  the  red  men,  and  encouraged  by  their  success 
the  party  returned  to  camp  to  re-equip  and  start  out  once  more  in 
search  of  the  enemy.  This  time  they  were  one  hundred  strong,  led 
by  John  J.  Kuykendall  and  James  Savage,  the  latter  as  guide  and 
interpreter,  for  no  one  knew  the  Indians,  their  habits  and  language 
as  he  did.  At  an  old  rancheria  on  the  north  fork  of  the  San  Joaquin 
the  party  made  a surprise  attack  upon  five  hundred  Indians,  repre- 
senting eight  tribes,  and  having  fired  the  village  they  succeeded  in 
routing  the  savages. 

Upon  their  victorious  return  to  camp  they  found  that  the  state 
of  California,  cognizant  of  the  serious  situation  which  had  arisen  and 
fearing  a general  Indian  uprising,  had  sent  out  a call  for  volunteers. 
The  one  hundred  men  of  Sheriff  Burney’s  organization  served  as  the 
nucleus  for  the  Mariposa  Battalion,  the  order  for  which  was  signed 
by  Governor  John  McDougall  on  January  24,  1851,  the  Battalion 
being  mustered  in  at  Agua  Fria,  county  seat  of  Mariposa  County, 
on  February  10th.  The  full  complement  of  two  hundred  men  was 
reached  after  Jim  Savage  had  ridden  to  Cassady’s  Bar  and  returned 
with  the  miners  working  in  that  vicinity.  Savage  was  appointed 
Major,  and  there  were  three  companies  of  volunteers:  Company  “A” 
with  seventy  men  under  Captain  John  J.  Kuykendall  and  Lieutenants 
John  E.  Scott,  T.  T.  Rodgers  and  Elisha  M.  Smith;  Company  “B”, 
seventy- two  men  under  Captain  John  Boling,  Lieutenants  Reuben 
T.  Chandler,  T.  J.  Gilbert  and  T.  J.  Hancock;  Company  “C”,  fifty- 
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five  men  under  Captain  William  Dill,  Lieutenants  Hugh  W.  Ferrell, 
F.  W.  Russell  and  Fletcher  Crawford. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  Mariposa  Battalion  was  never 
inscribed  on  the  records  of  the  state  of  California.  A letter  to  L.  H. 
Bunnell,  a former  member  of  the  Battalion  and  author  of  the  “Dis- 
covery of  the  Yosemite  Valley,”  from  the  Adjutant  General  of 
California,  L.  H.  Foot,  was  as  follows:  “The  records  of  this  office 
...  are  so  incomplete  that  I am  not  aware  from  consulting  them, 
that  the  organization  to  which  you  allude  had  existance.”  While  the 
Mariposa  Battalion  seems  to  have  been  ignored  by  the  state  it  did 
not  fail  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organized.  For  several  months 
Major  Savage  guided  the  men  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  one  of  these 
expeditions  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  in 
March,  1851. 

While  this  organization  patrolled  the  east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Tulare  Valleys  from  the  Tuolumne  to  Tejon  Pass,  a board  of 
Indian  Commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  enter  the  embattled 
district  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the  various  tribes.  Dr.  O.  M. 
Woozencroft,  Col.  George  W.  Barbour  and  Redick  McKee  made 
up  the  personnel,  and  it  may  be  said  that  they  earnestly  endeavored 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  red  men  who  had  been  dispossessed  of 
their  hunting  grounds. 

The  erection  of  a permanent  military  camp  was  begun  in  the 
spring  of  1851  on  the  south  bank  of  the  San  Joaquin  River.  A block- 
house of  roughly  hewn  logs  was  hastily  thrown  up  as  a protection 
against  attack.  The  camp  was  given  the  name  of  “Barbour”  in  honor 
of  Col.  George  W.  Barbour  of  the  Indian  Commission,  and  here  on 
April  29th,  was  signed  the  most  significant  of  the  peace  treaties, 
sixteen  tribes  being  represented  at  the  conference  and  affixing  their 
marks  to  the  agreement  which  was  witnessed  by  John  McKee, 
Secretary;  John  Hamilton,  Interpreter;  Adam  Johnson,  Indian 
Agent;  C.  D.  Keys,  Captain  3rd  Artillery  escort;  W.  S.  King,  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  U.S.A.;  I.  H.  Landram,  Lieutenant  3rd  Artillery;  H.  G. 
Gigson,  2nd  Lieutenant  3rd  Artillery;  N.  H.  M.  Lean,  Lieutenant 
2nd  Infantry;  and  T.  H.  A.  Marr.  In  this  treaty  it  was  provided 
that  two  reservations  be  created  to  lie  between  the  Kaweah  and 
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Chowchilla  tribes.  However,  as  was  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the 
treaties  negotiated  by  the  Commission,  this  one,  too,  failed  to  receive 
the  approval  of  Congress.  The  Mariposa  Battalion  was  disbanded 
July  i,  1851,  at  Buckeye  Creek  and  the  regular  army  took  over  the 
duties  of  protecting  the  region. 

Fort  Miller,  the  outgrowth  of  Camp  Barbour,  was  established 
following  the  recommendations  of  Indian  Agent  Adam  Johnson 
who  assured  the  state  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  peace  between 
the  Indians  and  the  settlers  was  to  establish  fortifications  at  intervals 
throughout  the  region.  This  fort  was  the  only  United  States  Army 
Post  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  until  Fort  Tejon  came  into  being 
in  August,  1854.  Following  the  meeting  of  the  Indian  Commissioners 
at  Camp  Barbour,  Companies  “B”  and  “K”  of  the  2nd  Infantry  were 
sent  down  from  Benecia  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Treadwell 
Moore,  and  the  fort  was  christened  by  him  after  Maj.  Albert  S. 
Miller,  a gallant  soldier  of  the  Black  Hawk  and  Seminole  Wars  and 
in  charge  of  troops  at  Benecia  in  1850. 

The  fort  was  situated  on  one  of  the  widest  reaches  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  well  above  the  danger  of  flood  waters.  It  was  a strate- 
gic location,  for  the  waters  of  the  river  are  not  navigable  above 
this  point,  and  it  was  within  easy  reach  of  the  foothills  and  close 
enough  to  the  district  of  Cassady’s  Bar  to  afford  the  miners  in  that 
vicinity  adequate  protection.  A quadrangle  was  surveyed  350  feet 
east  and  west  and  200  feet  north  and  south,  with  provisions  for 
buildings  on  three  sides.  Under  Lieutenant  Moore’s  supervision  the 
fort  rapidly  took  shape.  Doors  and  windows,  fine  lumber,  lime, 
shingles  from  Sonoma,  kegs  of  powder,  cannon  balls,  two  howitzers 
and  all  food  stuffs  were  hauled  to  a point  just  opposite  the  fort,  and 
then  ferried  across  the  river. 

The  blockhouse,  which  constituted  Camp  Barbour,  was  left  sev- 
enty-five feet  outside  the  new  fort,  its  dovetailed  logs  and  loop- 
holes— set  at  the  height  a man  would  hold  a rifle — no  longer  needed 
in  view  of  the  more  pretentious  quarters  rapidly  arising.  The  south 
side  of  the  quadrangle  accommodated  three  buildings,  the  one  on 
the  southeast  corner  being  66  feet  by  30  feet  with  an  ell  which  con- 
tained the  kitchen  and  dining  room.  This  was  also  occupied  by  the 
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officers.  In  the  rear  of  this  adobe  dwelling  was  a garden  which 
boasted  the  first  orange  trees  planted  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley- 
south  of  Stockton.  Adjoining  on  the  west  was  another  adobe,  40 
feet  square,  and  next  to  it  a small  residence  with  its  earthen  walls 
covered  with  boards  and  a passageway  in  the  rear  connecting  the 
separate  kitchen.  To  the  east  was  a building,  140  feet  long  and  20 
feet  wide,  built  of  stone  and  adobe.  This  contained  six  rooms  and 
was  occupied  by  the  Quartermaster,  Sutler,  Commissary  and  two 
married  soldiers,  James  McKenzie  and  Hugh  Carroll.  To  the  north 
were  the  barracks,  half  adobe,  half  hewn  timber,  and  to  the  south- 
east, the  guardhouse  of  logs,  30  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,  with 
three  rooms,  two  of  which  were  used  as  cells  with  heavy  doors  of 
split  pine  fastened  by  iron  hinges  and  locking  hasps.  The  west  line 
of  the  quadrangle  was  protected  by  a 5-foot  stone  and  adobe  wall 
capped  with  stone.  This  wall  ran  from  the  southwest  to  the  north- 
west corners  of  the  quadrangle,  then  east  to  the  barracks.  The  open 
line  to  the  southeast  was  also  protected  by  this  enclosure  which 
extended  to  the  rear  of  the  three  buildings  on  the  south.  There  was 
a wagon  gate  in  the  west  wall  and  two  smaller  ones  for  pedestrians, 
one  to  the  west  that  accommodated  the  footpath  to  Millerton  and 
the  one  on  the  east  leading  up  the  gulch  toward  Cassady’s.  East  of 
the  barracks  was  the  water  gate  which  admitted  the  barrel  wagon. 
All  water  was  hauled  from  the  river  as  the  fort  had  no  wells. 

On  the  rise  of  ground  southeast  of  the  fort  enclosure  was  the 
hospital,  which  was,  according  to  Bunnell,  completed  in  1853.  This 
adobe  building  had  three  rooms,  the  two  larger  ones  used  for  wards 
and  the  smaller  apartment  in  the  center  as  the  apothecary  shop. 
A granite  wall  supported  a terrace  to  the  north;  and  a brick  and 
stone  bakery  stood  a short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  infirmary 
while  the  blacksmith  shop  was  just  below  it  on  the  level  ground. 

The  plaza,  formed  by  the  walled  quadrangle,  boasted  two  splendid 
specimens  of  white  oak,  one  in  the  center  of  the  parade  ground  and 
the  other  on  the  extreme  west.  Hearsay  has  it  that  one  of  these  was 
used  as  a whipping  post.  It  is  known  that  flogging  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  army  at  one  time;  however,  the  culprit  was  usually  tied 
to  a stack  of  arms,  rather  than  to  a tree  or  post.  The  flag  pole  occu- 
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pied  a place  in  the  west  wall,  from  which  proudly  fluttered  the 
stars  and  stripes  in  whatever  breeze  found  its  way  into  this  small 
and  well  protected  valley.  Fort  Miller  had  the  reputation  for  being 
an  excellent  winter  resort,  but  was  little  short  of  an  inferno  in 
the  summer. 

Save  for  frequent  expeditions  against  marauding  and  murdering 
Indians  who  became  active  as  the  white  squatters  preempted  the 
lands  set  aside  as  the  King’s  River  Reservation,  the  establishment  of 
a ferry  on  the  San  Joaquin  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Miller  which  was 
within  the  bounds  of  one  of  the  smaller  reserves,  and  the  excitement 
attendant  to  the  death  of  Major  Savage  on  August  16,  1852,  in  a 
quarrel  with  Maj.  Walter  H.  Harvey  at  the  King’s  River  Reserve, 
life  at  the  fort  was  rather  a humdrum  affair. 

Visitors  were  always  a welcome  diversion,  and  in  July,  1853, 
Lieut.  R.  S.  Williamson,  who  was  conducting  a survey  for  a trans- 
continental railroad  route,  arrived  at  Fort  Miller  and  remained  for 
the  week  of  July  24th,  having  his  wagons  and  gear  repaired.  William 
Parks,  minerologist,  who  was  with  the  same  company  on  a survey 
of  the  gold  region  made  note  of  the  fact  that  “some  of  the  officers 
at  Fort  Miller,  were  constructing  a canal  along  the  bed  of  the  stream 
into  which  they  were  intending  to  turn  the  water  of  the  river  when 
at  its  lowest  stage,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  sand  of  its 
bed  which  was  supposed  to  be  extremely  rich  in  gold.” 

Parks  marveled  at  the  number  of  Indians  said  to  congregate  in  the 
locality  in  the  winter,  “as  many  as  five  or  six  hundred  being  there  at 
one  time.  They  live  in  the  usual  manner,  in  brush  huts,  a short  dis- 
tance below  the  fort. 

“During  our  stay  at  the  camp  Captain  Love,  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  Rangers  arrived,  bringing  with  him  the  head  of  the  noto- 
rious robber  chief  Joaquin  Murietta.”  It  was  here  that  the  army 
surgeon*  proceeded  to  preserve  the  decapitated  member  of  the 

*Editor's  Note— The  army  surgeon  was  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Edgar,  a charter  member 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  stationed  at  Fort  Miller  in  the 
early  ’50s,  and  having  no  other  preservative,  put  Joaquin’s  head  and  Three 
Fingered  Jack’s  hand  in  a barrel  of  whiskey,  which  apparently  did  the  work 
since  they  were  still  in  good  state  of  preservation  up  to  the  San  Francisco 
Earthquake  and  Fire  of  1906. 
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scourge  of  California,  and  such  a good  job  did  he  do  that  the  head 
reposed  in  Doctor  Jordan’s  Museum  in  San  Francisco  until  1906, 
when  it  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  followed  the  earthquake. 

“The  temperature  of  this  valley,”  continued  Parks,  “or  at  least 
at  our  camp  ground,  is  worthy  of  note.  Each  day  was  like  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  unclouded  sun  seemed  to  have  a remarkable  heating 
power.  . . . The  thermometer,  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  seldom 
indicated  a temperature  lower  than  96  degrees  F.  and  generally 
stood  at  100  degrees  to  104  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  in  some  local- 
ities 1 1 5 degrees.” 

The  Right  Reverend  William  Ingraham  Kipp,  Bishop  of  Cali- 
fornia, visited  Fort  Miller  in  1855  in  company  with  Maj.  E.  A. 
Townsend  who  was  on  an  inspection  tour  which  included  the  forts 
of  Miller  and  Tejon.  In  his  diary  the  Bishop  made  the  following 
entry  on  Sunday,  October  21st,  “As  the  formidable  cavalcade  of  two 
ambulances,  three  horsemen,  and  a party  on  foot  wound  round  the 
hills  toward  the  post,  the  officers  (as  we  afterwards  learned),  turned 
out  with  their  glasses  to  see  who  could  be  coming.”  Reverend  Kipp 
noticed  that  the  fort  had  a complement  of  about  seventy  men 
attached  to  the  3rd  Artillery,  and  the  majority  of  these  gathered  in 
the  evening  in  the  large  hall  of  the  officers’  quarters  to  attend  re- 
ligious services,  the  first  ever  held  there.  They  also  celebrated  the 
baptism  of  Mary  Carroll,  daughter  of  Hugh  Carroll,  the  first  white 
child  born  at  Fort  Miller. 

While  passing  through  Millerton  on  his  way  to  the  fort,  the 
Bishop  noted  that  this  town  “was  composed  of  some  twenty  houses, 
most  of  them  canvas,  two  or  three  being  shops  and  the  majority 
of  the  rest  drinking  saloons  and  billiard  rooms.”  This  village,  a mile 
or  so  west  of  the  fort  has  frequently  been  confused  with  the  military 
post.  They  were,  however,  separate  and  distinct  communities,  and 
only  the  roof  of  the  courthouse  was  visible  from  the  north  end  of 
the  fort  wall. 

When  Bishop  Kipp  passed  through  Millerton,  or  “Rootville,”  as  it 
was  first  known,  it  was  a hit  and  miss  settlement  composed  largely 
of  miners  augmented  by  overland  travelers  who  had  come  across  the 
mountains  by  the  Tehachapi  or  Tejon  routes.  The  placers  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Millerton  were  said  to  be  among  the  richest  in  the  south- 
ern region  of  the  mines,  and  by  1852  one  million  dollars  had  been 
taken  from  twenty  of  the  forty  acres  of  ground  below  the  town. 
The  hummocks  and  hollows,  visible  today,  bear  witness  to  the  activ- 
ity once  rife  in  this  district. 

Millerton  grew  up  about  the  ambitions  of  the  men  who,  stopping 
off  here  for  rest  and  refreshment,  remained  to  start  business  enter- 
prises in  the  hope  of  reaping  huge  profits  from  the  miners’  trade. 
By  1854  it  was  a town  largely  composed  of  tents,  as  no  lumber  was 
available  in  the  vicinity  until  Alexander  Ball  started  a sawmill  on 
the  northwest  slope  of  pine  ridge  in  that  same  year. 

According  to  Paul  Vandor’s  “History  of  Fresno  County,”  Miller- 
ton occupied  unsurveyed  government  land  to  which  no  one  held 
title.  This,  however,  did  not  deter  the  erection  of  buildings  or  the 
leasing  and  selling  of  land  without  a care  for  the  validity  of  titles. 
Even  the  courthouse  was  erected  on  a site  set  aside  with  little  thought 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  proceedings.  Like  its  neighboring  towns 
of  the  Mother  Lode,  this  was  a wild  and  lawless  village;  but  being 
well  protected  by  the  proximity  of  Fort  Miller  it  grew  rapidly  in 
size,  and  with  the  separation  of  Fresno  County  from  that  of  Mariposa 
in  May,  1856,  Millerton  became  the  county  seat.  In  February,  1857, 
the  county  jail  was  delivered  to  the  supervisors.  It  was  a rickety 
structure  whose  lone  inmate  volunteered  to  demonstrate  to  the 
builder  how  easily  he  could  gain  his  freedom.  The  contractor 
begged  him  to  desist  until  such  time  as  the  board  formally  accepted 
the  structure  and  paid  him  his  money.  When  this  formality  had  been 
dispatched  the  transgressor  of  the  law  picked  his  way  out  of  the 
adobe  cell  with  a nail,  but  the  supervisors  laid  the  feat  to  the  clever- 
ness of  the  prisoner,  not  the  laxity  of  the  contractor. 

When  Fort  Miller  was  abandoned  in  1856,  Millerton  was  just 
coming  into  its  own.  Having  seen  the  last  of  menacing  Indians  it 
continued  its  mushroom-like  growth,  weathering  the  damaging 
floods  of  1861-1862,  and  celebrating  the  publishing  of  its  first  news- 
paper, The  Fresno  Times , January  28,  1865,  issued  every  Saturday 
morning  by  Samuel  J.  Garrison.  It  acquired  a two-story  courthouse 
and  jail  in  the  summer  of  1867,  a brick  and  stone  structure  60  feet 
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long  and  36  feet  wide,  which  cost  $19,000.00,  the  brick  being  burned 
in  a kiln  down  by  the  river  and  the  granite  quarried  just  below 
the  town  and  hauled  to  its  destination  by  oxen.  No  prisoner  might 
hope  to  pick  his  way  from  this  bastile,  for  its  thick,  grey  walls  were 
truly  impregnable,  and  whoever  was  locked  in  its  dungeon-like  cells 
was  certain  to  remain  until  legitimately  released. 

Fort  Miller  was  regarrisoned  in  1863  with  Col.  Warren  Olney  in 
command  of  Companies  A,  B,  G & K of  the  2nd  California  Volun- 
teers which  arrived  in  camp  August  22,  1863.  When  first  approach- 
ing the  foothills  Colonel  Olney  ordered  his  men  to  prepare  for 
attack,  from  what  is  a question,  as  the  Indians  had  long  since  ceased 
harassing  the  settlers,  and  all  the  soldiers  had  to  do  while  at  the  fort 
was  to  erect  a building  to  replace  one  destroyed  by  fire,  and  begin 
a new  guardhouse,  the  old  one  having  long  since  been  removed 
across  the  river  by  some  ambitious  miner.  “The  mines,”  wrote  some 
chronicler  in  the  Fresno  Expositor  of  January  1,  1879,  “on  the  bank 
of  the  river  were  rich  and  the  county  officials  and  officers  and  men 
at  Fort  Miller  had  a very  agreeable  time  with  the  Millertonites  and 
everything  was  conducted  in  a loose,  devil-me-care  sort  of  style.” 

This  was  putting  it  mildly.  The  business  of  Fresno  County  was 
long  conducted  without  an  official  seal  and  its  county  court  was 
frequently  adjourned  to  allow  the  jurors  to  attend  the  horse  races 
held  down  the  river,  while  the  Board  of  Supervisors  took  twenty 
minutes  off  at  every  session  to  quench  their  thirst  at  the  saloons  that 
did  a rushing  business  every  day  in  the  week. 

By  order  of  Adjutant  General  Richard  C.  Drum  the  troops  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Miller  were  mustered  out  of  service  on  October  1, 
1864;  but  as  the  last  company  of  Infantry  left  camp  they  probably 
passed  Company  A,  2nd  California  Cavalry  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Loring  and  Lieutenant  Hepburn  which  had  been  ordered  to 
Fort  Miller,  where  it  remained  until  December  1st  of  the  same  year. 

In  1866  the  Government  auctioned  off  the  buildings  and  the 
military  post  was  put  in  charge  of  a caretaker.  On  Christmas  Eve, 
1867,  Millerton  was  visited  by  the  most  disastrous  flood  in  its  his- 
tory, fully  half  of  the  town  being  washed  away.  The  county  seat 
was  now  entering  the  years  of  its  disintegration.  By  1871  it  was 
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practically  deserted,  and  the  salmon  which  had  frequently  disturbed 
the  slumbers  of  the  Millertonites  during  the  season  when  they 
splashed  over  the  sand  bars  on  their  way  up  the  San  Joaquin,  had 
the  river  pretty  well  to  themselves.  The  county  seat  was  removed  to 
Fresno  in  1874,  and  eventually  the  Land  Office  threw  the  military 
reservation  and  the  site  of  Millerton  open  to  homesteaders. 

Thus  ended  the  usefulness  of  the  first  fortification  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  as  well  as  the  first  seat  of  Fresno  County.  What 
remains  of  Millerton  in  the  year  1939?  Nothing  but  the  courthouse, 
standing  alone  on  the  bench  above  the  river  which  once  accommo- 
dated a thriving  community.  Even  this  structure  has  suffered  severe- 
ly with  the  passing  of  the  years.  Its  floors  have  rotted,  the  glass  in 
the  upper  windows  has  been  shattered,  but  the  brick  and  granite 
of  its  outer  walls,  the  iron  shutters  that  protected  the  lower  windows 
remain  intact,  watching  over  the  now  pastoral  scene  that  once  was 
Millerton,  lusty  product  of  the  mines. 

Fort  Miller  has  fared  better,  and  is,  without  question,  the  best 
preserved  of  the  forts  erected  after  California  became  one  of  the 
United  States.  A twenty-five  mile  ride  northwest  from  Fresno  via 
Friant  brings  one  to  the  quadrangle  of  Fort  Miller  and  the  old  block- 
house that  was  Camp  Barbour,  the  latter  sagging,  but  without  a nail 
in  its  construction,  still  attesting  the  strength  of  the  logs  that  were 
hastily  hewn  in  those  first  hectic  days  of  Indian  warfare.  The  three 
buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  plaza  are  now  used  as  living  quar- 
ters; the  blacksmith  shop  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  tack  room;  and 
the  hospital,  which  was  used  as  a school  house  in  i860,  while  no 
longer  weather-tight,  would  take  very  little  renovation  to  make  it 
habitable.  To  the  north  and  east  a portion  of  the  wooden  barracks 
and  the  remaining  rooms  of  the  long  structure  occupied  by  the 
commissary,  sutler,  etc.,  are  in  fair  condition.  One  may  still  follow 
the  outlines  of  the  protecting  stone  and  adobe  walls,  and  the  guard- 
house, begun  in  1863,  but  never  completed,  is  easily  identified. 

Below  the  fort  site  the  San  Joaquin  sweeps  out  of  its  granite  gorge, 
and  widens  to  a broad,  placid  stream  which  becomes  a turbulent 
torrent  when  the  spring  thaws  start  in  the  mountains.  Northeast- 
ward through  a gap  in  the  hills  may  be  seen  the  white  crests  of  the 
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Sierra  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  In  the  immediate  fore- 
ground Table  Mountain  dominates  the  scene  of  gently  rolling  hills 
which  surround  Fort  Miller.  No  lovelier  location  could  be  im- 
agined. However,  if  the  plans  of  the  Government  go  through,  the 
great  Friant  Dam,  which  will  impound  the  waters  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  will  flood  this  entire  area,  and  the  sites  of  Millerton  and 
the  Fort  will  indeed  become  but  memories  of  the  southern  mines. 
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Thanks  are  also  due  Mr.  Arthur  Woodward  for  use  of  maps  and 
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the  Historical  Museum  in  Fresno,  and  to  the  California  State  Libra- 
rian for  various  references  pertaining  to  Millerton  and  Fort  Miller. 
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By  A.  Gaylord  Beaman 


y way  of  preface,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  of  the 


first  and  second  letters  copied  here,  both  from  California- 


bound  “females,”  making  the  trip  by  way  of  Panama,  a few 


months  apart  only,  the  elder  son  of  the  author  of  the  second  letter — 
Frederic  Augustus  Walton — became  the  second  husband  (and  she 
his  second  wife)  of  the  daughter,  Henrietta,  of  the  writer  of  the 
first  letter. 

The  author  of  the  first  and  third  letters,  Lucilla  (or  Lucile,  as  she 
was  more  generally  known)  Linn  Brown,  was  the  wife  of  Ezekiel 
Brown.  Their  daughter  Henrietta  (Nettie)  married  first  Charles 
Tuttle,  and  on  his  death  became  the  wife  of  Frederic  Augustus 
Walton.  Lucile  Tuttle  Walton,  daughter  of  Nettie  by  her  first  mar- 
riage, married  Earl  V.  Lewis,  of  Los  Angeles,  in  1908. 

Annie  Esther  Witham  (1824-1892),  who  wrote  the  second  letter, 
was  married  December  6,  1844,  to  William  Frederic  Walton  (1817- 
1897),  who  stems  from  the  Rev.  William  Walton,  of  Seaton,  Devon- 
shire, a graduate  in  1621  of  Cambridge  University,  emigrating  to 
New  England  in  1635,  and  settling  in  Marblehead,  Massachusetts. 

The  children  referred  to  in  Mrs.  Walton’s  letter  are  Frederic 
Augustus — “Freddy” — born  October  1,  1845,  in  Brooklyn,  died  in 
Los  Angeles,  March  5,  1923;  Florence  Elizabeth — “Flory” — bom 
August  3,  1847,  in  New  York  City,  died  November  16,  1902,  in  San 
Francisco;  Frank  Neville — “the  baby” — born  January  8,  1850,  in 
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Pepperell,  Massachusetts  (and  therefore  not  quite  three  months  old 
when  his  parents  started  for  California),  died  in  San  Francisco  in 
1886.  After  the  Waltons  settled  in  San  Francisco  a fourth  child  was 
born,  on  January  25,  1858,  and  was  named  Charles  Strong.  In  1890 
he  married  Virginia  Clayton  Bereman,  in  Los  Angeles;  and  their 
daughter,  Adelaide  Bereman  (bom  in  1895),  married  A.  Gaylord 
Beaman  in  1926. 

Florence  Elizabeth  Walton  married  Warring  Wilkinson,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  school  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  at  Berkeley, 
California,  and  in  1886  became  the  mother  of  Maud,  who  married 
Dr.  Leon  J.  Richardson,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Director  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  California. 

Frederic  Augustus  Walton  was  the  father  (by  his  first  wife,  Sarah 
E.  Porter,  of  Alameda,  California)  of  Frederic  Augustus  (1869- 
1887);  of  Frank  Porter  (1878-  );  of  Clara  (1880-  ),  who 

married  Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Professor  of  Latin  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  in  1905;  and  of  Charles  Mott  (1882-1901). 

“N.  G,”  referred  to  on  page  nineteen  is  North  Carolina. 

The  “J.  H.  B.”  referred  to  on  page  thirty,  is  John  Hancock  Brown. 

“Leman”  Bay  is  evidently  Limon  Bay,  at  the  Atlantic  entrance 
to  the  present  Panama  Canal. 

A.  G.  B. 

Los  Angeles,  March  10,  1939 


A LETTER 

from  MRS.  LUCILLA  LINN  BROWN 
to  her  kinspeople  and  friends 
in  New  Jersey 

Chagres,  Dec.  12,  1849 

My  dear  friends: 

To  promise  to  write  a diary  and  to  fulfill  that  promise  are  two 
very  different  things,  particularly  when  one  starts  on  a sea  voyage. 
It  certainly  was  my  intention  to  note  daily  incidents  as  we  passed 
along,  for  your  satisfaction,  however  minute  they  might  seem; — but, 
alas!  not  one  day  while  on  board  the  “Empire  City”  was  I able  to 
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hold  pen  in  hand.  Oh,  the  horrors  of  seasickness!  Fully  am  I capa- 
citated to  depict  them,  were  it  not  that  they  beggar  description. 
Notwithstanding  the  kindest  attentions  of  Captain  Wilson  and  his 
indefatigable  stewardess,  suffering  was  with  me  unmitigated.  What 
were  the  commodious  staterooms,  luxurious  sofa,  or  the  choicest 
delicacies,  that  could  be  offered  to  one  whose  whole  body  was  sick, 
and  whose  whole  heart  faint.  Nothing  could  afford  the  slightest 
alleviation. 

We  left  New  York  amid  the  cheers  of  thousands  assembled  to 
witness  our  departure.  It  was  a sight  well  to  be  remembered.  We 
strained  our  eyes  to  discover  among  the  crowd  one  to  whom  we 
might  wave  a parting  adieu,  but  we  were  unable  to  see  our  friends, 
and  concluded  that  they  had  left.  Very  handsomely  did  we  sail  down 
the  Narrows,  but,  once  outside  the  bar,  beauty,  comfort,  all  was  lost. 
We  had  a very  rough  passage.  Not  until  we  anchored  at  Leman  Bay 
was  there  any  cessation  from  the  rolling  of  our  ship.  Nearly  all  the 
passengers  recovered  from  their  sickness  after  a few  days,  and,  for- 
tunately, my  husband  among  them.  Several  times  I tried  to  rally, 
but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  A deathly  sickness,  seemingly  beyond  en- 
durance, was  my  portion.  But,  notwithstanding,  my  purpose  con- 
tinued to  be  onward.  I was  not  troubled  with  vain  regrets. 

Two  of  our  N.  C.  friends  suffered  as  much  from  sickness  as 
myself.  One  of  them  was  very  disheartened, — would  weep  at  the 
mere  mention  of  home.  True  it  is  that  little  word  brings  sad  remem- 
brances to  the  sick.  The  thought  of  kind  friends,  a quiet  hour,  a soft 
couch  on  which  to  repose  our  aching,  exhausted  limbs,  steals  over 
the  mind  with  sickening  effect.  Oh  for  one  moment’s  perfect  rest! 
But,  no — rock,  rock,  rock — though  your  head  feels  nigh  to  bursting, 
and  your  stomach  to  turning  inside  out.  But  lest  I discourage  you 
from  taking  a sea  voyage,  I will  dwell  no  longer  on  the  horrors  of 
the  seas.  We  were  kindly  preserved  through  its  perils,  for  which 
we  can  not  feel  too  thankful.  Under  no  circumstances  are  we  ever 
so  impressed  with  our  utter  dependence  upon  an  Almighty  Power, 
as  when  far  on  the  mighty  deep — the  world  of  waters  around  us, 
the  ship  our  only  dependence. 

We  passed  but  one  island  of  interest,  St.  Domingo,  the  first  em- 
pire I had  ever  seen.  Its  shores  were  very  bold  and  picturesque,  and 
the  sight  cheered  us  much;  while  the  breeze,  as  it  came  laden  with 
sweet  fragrance,  was  truly  delicious. 
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The  captain  gave  us  considerable  encouragement  on  entering  the 
Carribean  Sea,  by  saying  it  would  be  smoother,  but  his  prophecy 
was  not  realized. 

Before  leaving  the  “Empire  City,”  a word  in  reference  to  our 
passengers:  Taken  as  a body  they  are  remarkably  gentle  and  well- 
behaved.  There  were  seven  females  on  board.  I will  not  say  “ladies,” 
for  all  do  not  deserve  the  name.  Captain  Sutter’s  family  I think 
would  be  very  agreeable  if  I were  able  to  converse  with  them. 
Miss  Sutter  speaks  a little  English.  She  is  a frank,  warm-hearted  girl, 
possessing  eminently  a sweet  simplicity.  They  have  manifested  great 
friendliness  to  us.  On  answering  Miss  Sutter’s  question  in  the  nega- 
tive, as  to  whether  I had  friends  in  California,  she  replied,  “I  will  be 
your  friend  and  you  will  be  mine.  You  must  come  to  Rook  Farm. 
My  father  is  a very  good  man.” 

There  is  a Mrs.  Brayner,  an  upholsterer  by  trade,  going  on  to 
meet  her  husband  at  San  Francisco.  A Miss  Scott,  about  fifty  years 
old,  going  independent  and  alone,  to  speculate  in  California — of 
course,  no  very  agreeable  person.  Then  there  is  a Mrs.  Taylor, 
whose  husband  left  her  some  two  years  ago — is  said  to  have  a father 
in  California,  whither  she  purports  to  be  bound.  She  is  young  and 
has  some  pretentions  to  beauty,  and  at  first  commanded  sympathy 
and  attention  from  the  gentlemen;  but  they  all  left  her  except  the 
keeper  of  the  hotel  at  Chagres,  a low  fellow,  who  retains  her  at  his 
lodgings  there,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will  proceed  no  further. 
Thus,  you  see,  as  regards  my  female  traveling  companions,  I am 
rather  unfortunate. 

Among  the  gentlemen  whose  acquaintance  it  has  been  our  pleasure 
to  make,  are  Mr.  Stevens,  the  distinguished  tourist;  General  Henan, 
ex-President  of  New  Granada,  who  now  resides  with  his  family  at 
New  Rochelle,  Long  Island;  Captain  F.,  recently  from  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  other  less  distinguished,  but  very  agreeable  persons. 

We  entered  Leman  Bay  this  morning  and  were  taken  off  by  the 
steamer  “Owen.”  When  moving  off  from  the  “Empire  City”  the 
Captain  and  crew  assembled  on  deck  gave  us  parting  cheers,  to 
which  we  responded.  At  the  same  time,  one  poor  fellow,  who 
started  with  as  bouyant  hopes  as  any,  lay  a corpse  on  deck.  He  died 
while  the  passengers  were  being  transported  from  the  “Empire 
City”  to  the  “Owen,”  which  latter  landed  us  at  Chagres.  A sad  event. 

The  shores  on  entering  the  river  were  very  beautiful,  to  us,  who 
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had  never  before  been  in  a tropical  clime — highly  novel  and  inter- 
esting. San  Lorenzo  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  River, 
on  a bold,  commanding  bluff.  Its  ivy-clad  battlements  appear  to 
great  advantage  from  the  city  of  Chagres.  Hundreds  of  pelicans  and 
other  tropical  birds  filled  the  trees  on  the  river  margin,  looking 
very  beautiful. 

On  landing  it  is  quite  vain  to  describe  the  scene  of  confusion 
presented.  Passengers,  trunks,  bag  and  baggage  were  pitched  ashore 
en  masse.  Then  canoes  were  to  be  engaged.  Persons  hastened  to 
and  fro  in  eager  pursuit  of  boatmen.  Charges  were  too  high — could 
not  be  endured.  Night  was  advancing.  All  in  haste  to  push  up  the 
river.  Some  whose  purses  permitted,  thought  themselves  favored 
and  engaged  boats  immediately,  thinking  the  boatmen  would  start 
as  soon  as  engaged,  but  they  were  only  subjected  to  the  chagrin 
of  being  pushed  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  river — the  native  city — 
and  remaining  in  the  boats  over  night. 

As  for  our  own  particular  fate,  we  camped  on  a coal  bed,  and, 
opening  our  provision  basket,  partook  of  a cold  lunch  which  I 
relished  more  than  anything  I had  tasted  since  leaving  New  York. 
After  finishing  our  meal,  finding  canoe  prices  still  exhorbitant,  we 
concluded  to  wait  over  until  morning,  and  accepted  Mr.  Stevens’ 
kind  offer  to  lodge  in  the  railroad  house.  ’Tis  true,  Mr.  S.,  Gen. 
Henan,  and  some  half  dozen  other  gentlemen  were  to  occupy  the 
same  apartment,  but  waiving  delicacy  on  that  point,  we  had  a com- 
fortable night’s  rest,  felt  refreshed  and  in  good  condition  to  com- 
mence our  journey  across  the  Isthmus. 

We  started  this  morning  about  nine  o’clock,  and  are  now  briskly 
gliding  up  the  Chagres  River.  Our  canoe  is  well  covered,  so  that  I 
am  sitting  comfortably,  without  a hat;  can  read,  write,  or  do  any- 
thing I choose.  The  Chagres  is  a beautiful  river,  and  the  scenery 
along  its  banks,  to  me,  full  of  exciting  interest.  The  most  luxuriant 
growth  of  tropical  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  birds  of  gay  plumage 
flying  hither  and  thither,  the  chattering  of  monkeys,  the  scream  of 
parrots,  present  a scene  novel  and  fascinating.  I am  perfectly  de- 
lighted. 

Every  now  and  then  we  meet  a boat  descending,  relieving  the 
monotony.  To  each  we  make  the  inquiry:  “When  did  you  leave 
Panama?  When  does  the  steamer  leave?”  To  the  latter  question  they 
answer:  “On  the  fifteenth.”  The  natives  chatter  greatly  when  they 
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meet — unintelligible  to  us  as  is  the  language  of  the  monkeys  and 
the  parrots. 

Dec.  13:  We  were  subjected  to  a provoking  detention  yesterday. 
Our  boat  was  stopped  about  two  o’clock  at  the  village  of  Gatun, 
as  we  supposed,  to  rest  and  eat.  They  commenced  their  cooking 
operations  and  we  waited  patiently  on  their  promise  to  “vamose 
poco  tiempo”  (in  a little  time).  But,  to  our  chagrin,  no  sooner  had 
they  cooked  and  partaken  of  one  kettle  of  food,  they  immediately 
prepared  a second,  which  they  said  was  for  the  next  day.  All  en- 
treaty to  proceed  was  in  vain,  and  we  were  obliged  to  content  our- 
selves for  the  night.  Gatun  is  quite  a village,  consisting  of  bamboo 
and  cane  huts  with  ground  floors — the  land  universally  used  by 
natives.  The  inhabitants  are  Indians  and  negroes.  We  were  most 
amused  by  their  manner  of  cooking  and  eating  and  living.  Their 
food  consists  of  rice,  yams,  plantains,  and  meat.  The  rice,  prepared 
with  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut,  is  quite  a delicacy.  The  meat,  yams 
and  plantains  they  boil  together,  making  a very  palatable  stew. 
When  the  food  is  prepared  they  place  it  in  a large  dish  in  the  center 
of  their  huts,  when  each  one  helps  himself,  eating  with  their  simple 
hands,  or  a spoon  made  of  the  cocoanut.  We  get  here  plenty  of 
fine  oranges,  and  some  very  good  coffee  without  milk.  Cows  are 
by  no  means  scarce  on  the  Isthmus,  but  the  inhabitants  make  no  use 
of  milk  when  they  want  to  make  cheese — whether  owing  to  lazi- 
ness or  ignorance,  I know  not.  The  senoras  and  senoritas  gathered 
around  me,  seemingly  with  great  curiosity,  commenting  on  my 
dress,  hair,  etc.  I presume  American  ladies  have  seldom  landed  there. 
A fandango  was  gotten  up  on  the  occasion,  their  only  musical  in- 
strument consisting  of  an  empty  keg  with  leather  tied  over  each  end. 
On  this  they  drum  with  their  hands.  You  can  imagine  the  har- 
monious sound — something  like  hammering  on  the  end  of  a log. 
Their  dancing  was  rude,  and  simple  as  their  music — still  there  was 
grace  in  their  movements. 

At  night  we  lodged  in  our  canoe — not  very  comfortably.  Taking 
an  early  start  this  morning,  we  have  made  a good  trip  today,  not- 
withstanding it  has  rained  incessantly. 

We  are  now  at  Pino  Blanco,  half  way  to  Gorgona.  Here  we  met 
with  Mr.  Stevens,  General  Henan,  and  many  more  of  our  fellow 
passengers,  among  them  Miss  Scott.  The  three  named  occupy  a 
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room  with  ourselves.  We  occupy  our  cots  as  usual;  the  others  lie  side 
by  side  on  the  ground,  not  a hand’s  breadth  between  Miss  Scott  and 
General  H.  It  provoked  me  to  see  any  female  so  devoid  of  modesty. 
Miss  Scott  ought  to  have  placed  her  bed  differently,  but  I am  not 
the  one  to  dictate. 

Dec.  14th,  1849:  We  rose  early  this  morning  to  make  an  early 
start,  but  the  river  was  rising  so  rapidly  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to 
attempt  traveling.  To  war  with  nature’s  elements  is  useless,  so  we 
quietly  succumbed  to  our  fate,  enjoying  ourselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  good  society,  in  a rude  hut.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  went 
hunting.  They  brought  home  several  birds  of  beautiful  plumage. 
I felt  extremely  anxious  to  have  them  skinned  and  stuffed,  but  not 
understanding  the  art  I concluded  to  stuff  and  cook  them  instead, 
using  crackers  and  sweet  oil  instead  of  bread  and  butter.  They  tasted 
very  nicely,  much  better  than  the  cooked  chicken  which  one  of  the 
gentlemen  paid  three  dollars  for.  The  natives  are  very  exacting, 
charging  enormously  for  all  necessities.  I have  amused  myself  by 
studying  Spanish  with  General  Henan.  I get  along  quite  well. 

Dec.  19,  1849:  Have  made  but  a short  journey  today,  owing  to 
the  swift  current.  Some  places  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  along. 
Cannot  get  lodgings  under  shelter  tonight.  Have  put  our  cots  under 
a tree  in  preference  to  remaining  in  the  canoe. 

Gorgona,  Dec.  16th:  Arrived  here  quite  early  this  evening.  Have 
had  a delightful  day,  particularly  the  latter  part.  After  the  sun  de- 
clined I took  my  seat  on  the  forward  part  of  the  boat.  How  charm- 
ing everything  seemed!  It  was  Sabbath  eve,  a season  always  prized 
in  my  own  loved  distant  home.  And  as  I sat  admiring  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  earth  and  sky,  my  thoughts  were  irresistably  led,  through 
nature,  up  to  nature’s  God,  impressing  me  with  a Sabbath’s  solem- 
ness.  As  we  approached  Gorgona,  the  scenery  became  more  broken 
and  varied.  Gorgona  is  situated  on  a bluff,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. Its  locaton  is  beautiful. 

We  are  at  Miller’s  Hotel.  This  evening  I sat  at  table  for  the  first 
time  since  leaving  New  York.  We  had  a very  good  supper,  after 
which  we  went  down  to  the  river  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  bathing. 

A very  melancholy  accident  occurred  this  morning  about  a mile 
above  this  place.  A canoe  containing  some  of  our  “Empire”  pas- 
sengers capsized  and  one,  a young  man  from  Canada,  was  drowned. 
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His  body  has  not  yet  been  found.  His  companion  informed  me  that 
he  was  the  favorite  son  of  a widowed  mother,  who  would  scarcely 
survive  this  affliction. 

Occasionally  we  meet  an  emigrant,  disheartened  and  turning  back. 
There  is  one  here  tonight.  He  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Panama.  By 
excitement  and  exposure  he  had  lost  his  health;  is  now  returning 
with  a prospect,  as  he  remarked  to  us,  of  living  till  he  reached  home 
once  more.  How  true  to  nature  is  the  wish  to  die  at  home!  Wander 
as  we  may,  the  wide  world  through,  that  hope  and  trust  clings  to 
us  still.  In  contemplating  the  afflictions  and  disasters  of  our  traveling 
companions,  we  can  not  feel  too  grateful,  that  we  have  so  kindly 
preserved  amid  surrounding  dangers. 

Dec.  ijth,  Cruces:  It  being  but  six  miles  from  Gorgona  to  this 
place,  we  arrived  in  very  good  season,  meeting  again  with  many 
of  our  passengers.  We  are  stopping  at  a hotel  kept  by  a young  man 
we  knew  in  Texas.  Cruces  is  not  as  handsomely  situated  as  Gorgona, 
still  it  is  not  without  interest.  Seeing  a funeral  procession  pass,  we 
followed  in  the  train  to  the  church.  The  corpse  was  an  infant,  the 
smallest  I ever  saw.  It  was  fantastically  dressed,  Spanish  style,  placed 
on  a small  table  carried  by  children.  Looking  around  for  the  priest, 
we  saw  him  coming  with  a cigar  in  his  mouth,  looking  like  the 
veriest  rowdy,  which  even  his  pontifical  robes  could  not  cover. 
He  is  said  to  be  a ringleader  in  drinking  and  gambling.  Alas,  for 
his  benighted  followers,  devoted  but  blind!  The  church  is  very 
ancient;  the  view  from  it  commanding  and  beautiful.  In  its  rear  we 
saw  an  anchor,  which  in  ancient  days  the  Spanish  attempted  to  have 
their  slaves  carry  across  the  Isthmus,  but,  failing  in  the  attempt,  it 
thus  remains,  a monument  to  their  folly. 

Fanama,  Dec.  19th,  1849:  Well,  we  have  finished  our  journey 
across  the  Isthmus,  and  such  a journey  as  has  been  our  experience 
the  last  two  days  may  it  never  again  be  our  fortune  to  experience! 
You  have  heard,  and  so  had  we,  of  the  road  from  Cruces  to  Panama, 
but  our  conceptions  were  altogether  vague.  No  language  can  con- 
vey an  idea.  At  first  we  commenced  ascending  and  descending 
through  the  deep  ravines  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  washed  by 
continuous  rains  until  (they)  become,  at  the  base,  scarcely  wide 
enough  for  a mule’s  foot.  Twice,  in  ascending  such  ravines,  my 
horse  fell  backwards,  precipitating  me,  as  I supposed,  under  the 
next  mule’s  feet.  But,  fortunately,  both  times,  my  husband  appre- 
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hending  the  danger,  had  dismounted  and  stood  ready  to  catch  me, 
so  that  I escaped  without  injury.  The  road  was  originally  cut 
through  the  mountains,  and  paved  with  large  rocks.  The  rains  have 
washed  and  displaced  the  soil  until  it  is  like  riding  over  a heap  of 
loose  rocks  throughout.  On  the  level  we  could  get  along,  but  when 
descending  it  seemed  fearful.  With  a good  guide  I came  safely  over, 
“poco,  poco  ombre,”  being  my  watchword;  but  I never  want  to 
make  the  journey  again!  Gentlemen  get  along  much  better  than 
ladies.  Those  accustomed  to  the  road,  ride  it  in  eight  hours.  It  took 
us  a part  of  two  days;  distance  twenty-two  miles. 

My  face  is  burned  and  swollen  from  the  effects  of  the  sun,  but 
in  a few  days  I hope  to  recover  from  that,  as  well  as  from  the  fatigue. 
Our  “Empire”  passengers  all  congratulated  me.  Seeing  me  on  the 
ship,  they  had  no  idea  I would  be  able  to  accomplish  the  journey. 
But  I am  a better  land  traveler  than  a seaman. 

Hearing  that  the  steamer  would  not  leave  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
we  have  taken  rooms  of  a Spanish  woman,  who  is  very  kind  It  is 
impossible  to  realize  that  we  are  on  the  Pacific,  though  from  our 
windows  we  view  her,  calm  and  peaceful  as  a lake. 

Christmas  night:  If  the  ears  of  our  dear  friends  have  not  this  day 
burned,  there  can  be  no  truth  in  the  old  sign,  for  much  and  often 
have  we  spoken  of  the  nice  dinners,  congenial  parties,  etc.,  which 
they  were  doubtless  enjoying.  Perhaps  an  exciting  sleigh-ride,  while 
we  were  sweltering  in  a tropic  clime.  How  dearly  we  should  have 
loved  to  participate  with  you  in  these  holiday  pleasures,  you  can 
but  illy  imagine.  It  is  as  strangers  in  a land  of  strangers,  that  such 
pleasures  are  really  appreciated— when  friends  and  friendly  inter- 
course stand  preeminent.  I think  it  may  yet  be  our  fortune  to  enjoy 
those  high  priviliges  which  we  can  now  but  deplore — and  enjoy 
them  the  more  for  having  experienced  their  deprivation. 

We  commenced  our  Christmas  by  attending  High  Mass  in  the 
Cathedral  at  twelve  o’clock  last  night.  It  was  to  me  a very  imposing 
sight.  The  entire  body  of  the  church  was  filled  with  kneeling 
females,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  with  covered  heads. 
The  church  is  richly  ornamented  with  silver  candlesticks  and  plate, 
said  to  be  worth  two  millions.  The  priests  are  brightly  dressed,  their 
manners  sufficiently  ludicrous  to  remove  all  feeling  of  solemnity 
which  the  scene  and  occasion  might  have  otherwise  inspired. 

This  morning  we  did  not  feel  in  a very  merry  mood  for  Christmas, 
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having  been  up  nearly  all  the  previous  night.  We  were  just  con- 
cluding that  we  would  not  be  able  to  attend  the  Christmas  party  at 
the  Governor’s  house,  to  which  we  had  been  invited  this  evening, 
when  the  Spanish  gentlemen  through  whom  we  had  received  the 
invitation,  called  to  inform  us  that,  owing  to  the  sudden  illness  of 
the  Governor,  the  party  was  postponed.  Should  it  come  off  before 
we  leave,  we  may  feel  more  inclined  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  pleasure. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  Panama.  As  we  approached,  the 
city  had  the  appearance  of  being  built  on  a hill,  still  the  site  is  very 
little  elevated  above  the  sea.  The  scenery  around  is  unsurpassed  for 
beauty:  on  one  side  is  the  Pacific,  with  her  numerous  mountain 
islands  covered  with  richest  verdure;  on  the  other,  high  mountains 
and  undulating  hills.  The  city  within  the  gates  is  built  very  com- 
pactly; the  streets  narrow  and  by  no  means  pleasant.  Still  there  is 
something  in  these  ancient  buildings  and  extensive  ruins  that  add 
great  interest  to  the  place.  I do  admire  these  ruins,  shrouded  as  they 
are  by  ivy  and  flowering  shrubs. 

Our  rooms  are  very  pleasantly  located.  From  one  window  we 
have  a view  of  the  Cathedral,  its  towers  stuccoed  with  pearl  shells 
and  gracefully  entwined  by  delicate  evergreens.  From  another 
we  have  a view  of  the  Plaza,  swarming  as  it  is  with  Americans, 
more  than  natives.  In  the  rear  stands  the  ruin  of  the  Jesuit  college, 
on  which  I often  gaze  admiringly,  and  wish  for  an  artist’s  skill 
to  sketch. 

[Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezekiel  Brown  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
about  the  middle  of  January,  1850.] 

Governor  Roger  Williams  married  Mary  Wamard,  1630 

Mercy  Williams  married  Samuel  Winsor,  1677 

Joshua  Winsor  married  Deborah  Harding,  December  3,  1719 

John  Winsor  married  Mary  Smith 

Ruth  Winsor  married  Ezekiel  Brown 

John  Brown  married  Lucy  Corbin,  October  30,  1809 

Ezekiel  Brown  married  Lucile  (Lucilla)  Linn 

Nettie  Brown  married  Charles  Tuttle 

Lucile  Tuttle  married  Earl  V.  Lewis,  November  6,  1908 

Barbara  Lewis 

Marian  Lewis 

Betty  Lewis 

Marjorie  Lewis 

Lucile  Lewis 
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A LETTER 

from  MRS.  ANNIE  ESTHER  walton,  wife  of  William  Walton, 
to  her  sister,  mrs.  sol  finch,  at  Southington,  Connecticut 

Panama,  Sunday,  April  13  th,  1850 

Dear  Sister: 

Here  we  are,  all  safe  and  sound.  All  well.  And  now  I will  try  and 
give  you  some  idea  of  our  journey.  When  we  left  New  York  it  was 
a delightful  afternoon.  We  went  to  tea  about  seven  o’clock.  I went 
to  my  stateroom  to  put  the  children  to  bed;  had  just  got  them  all  in 
bed  when  up  came  my  supper,  and  oh!  how  sick  I was  all  Saturday 
and  all  Sunday.  I did  not  eat  the  value  of  a cracker.  Sunday  the 
baby  was  sick  in  the  morning.  On  Monday  I felt  fine;  have  been  well 
ever  since.  Freddy  and  Flory  were  all  the  time.  We  had  a most 
delightful  time. 

Captain  Jonson  showed  us  every  attention.  He  gave  me  a large 
Chinese  hat  to  cross  the  Isthmus  in.  We  arrived  at  Chagres  Sunday 
morning,  took  a small  boat  to  shore,  then  started  up  the  Chagres 
river;  stopped  at  a ranch  all  night.  (Our  party  consisted  of  a Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Lockwood  and  child  three  years  old,  Major  Bayly,  Mr. 
Cockron,  Mr.  Hedder,  Lowing,  and  Dr.  Kyer,  son  of  old  Kyer  that 
Uncle  George  used  to  go  fishing  with.)  We  started  next  morning 
at  three  o’clock  and  reached  the  rapids  at  two  p.  m.  Here  we  ran 
on  a snag,  stove  a hole  in  our  boat.  Of  course,  I was  frightened, 
but  the  natives  carried  us  all  safe  to  the  shore.  The  water  was  not 
over  three  feet  deep.  Then  they  hauled  our  boat  up  on  shore  and 
all  the  gentlemen  put  in  and  mended  it.  So  off  we  went  in  a half 
an  hour  as  good  as  new.  The  weather  was  fine;  the  scenery  beautiful. 
I never  enjoyed  anything  better  in  my  life. 

We  arrived  at  Gorgona  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  We 
all  slept  in  one  room  on  separate  cots,  and  we  all  undressed.  First 
the  ladies  went  to  bed,  then  the  gentlemen  put  out  the  light  and 
did  the  same.  Gorgona  is  a horrid  place — so  very  dirty.  Most  all 
go  naked  with  a small  apron.  The  children  wear  only  hats.  We 
stayed  one  day  there  to  rest,  then  started  for  this  place  at  eight  in 
the  morning.  All  rode  mules  except  myself.  I was  carried  in  a ham- 
mock with  the  baby.  The  road  is  not  bad,  as  you  may  judge  when 
I tell  you  that  Freddy  rode  across  alone  on  a mule.  He  was  delighted. 
Mr.  Cockron  took  Flory  in  front  of  him.  As  for  myself,  I got 
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along  finely  until  the  natives  that  carried  me  fell  down.  That  scared 
me  a little,  but  Will  and  Mr.  Lockwood  walked  by  the  hammock 
whenever  we  had  to  descend  a steep  hill. 

So  we  all  reached  Panama  in  safety.  One  of  our  ladies  that  hurried 
through  has  a slight  attack  of  fever,  and  a man  who  came  up  the 
river  in  a boat  without  an  awning  has  been  sunstruck.  We  think 
he  will  die.  It  is  only  those  that  hurry  and  get  overdone  that  get 
sick.  Frank  has  gained  five  pounds. 

Oh!  how  I wish  I could  describe  this  place  to  you,  but  it  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  streets  are  very  narrow;  the  houses 
very  high,  with  balconies  around  every  story  and  doors  that  open 
out  on  them — large  folder  doors.  In  these  doors  are  small  square 
openings  with  shutters.  These  answer  for  windows  and  these  are  all 
the  windows  they  have.  The  only  way  to  get  in  these  rooms  is  to  go 
out  on  the  balcony.  The  rooms  have  brick  floors  and  the  partition 
boards  whitewashed,  with  cots  to  sleep  on.  No  beds — only  sheets 
and  a pillow.  It  is  the  dirtiest  place  I ever  was  in — no  order. 

I have  been  to  see  all  the  sights.  The  battery  is  a beautiful  place, 
running  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Today  is  Sunday.  Every  saloon  is  open,  and  over  the  way  they  are 
playing  B.  . . . and  cards.  Every  gambling  hole  is  full. 

Oh!  I wish  you  could  see  this  place,  you  and  Sol.  The  most  beau- 
tiful flowers,  of  every  color,  and  fruit  of  the  queerest  kinds.  I have 
picked  limes,  oranges,  lemons,  cocoanuts,  and  a great  many  things 
that  I do  not  know  the  name  of. 

Dear  brother  and  sister,  never  dread  the  journey.  It  is  only  a 
pleasant  excursion.  Everyone  has  been  so  kind  to  us  and  everything 
has  gone  so  well.  Our  children  never  were  in  better  health,  and  we 
are  doing  finely.  Frank  is  asleep,  and  I am  writing  on  the  foot  of 
the  cot,  with  such  a pen!  It  speaks  for  itself.  Tables  and  chairs  are 
scarce. 

I will  write  you  as  soon  as  I arrive  in  San  Francisco.  Kiss  Eller 
for  her  Auntie. 

We  all  send  love.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Jones  and  family,  all  the 
Olneys,  and  believe  me, 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

ANN 

I have  just  received  an  invitation  to  a wedding,  a Mr.  Rice.  We 
go  tonight.  The  American  Consul  and  family  are  to  be  there.  I send 
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you  some  flowers  that  were  sent  me,  just  now.  The  bunch  is  as 
large  as  a man’s  hat,  and  very  fragrant.  They  were  picked  at  a place 
called  Cocoanut  Grove. 


Well,  Sol,  now  for  the  old  toast! 

Addressed  (on  outside  of  sheet)  to 
SOL  FINCH,  Esq., 

Southington,  Connecticut. 


ANN 

BILL 


A LETTER 

from  mrs.  lucilla  (Lucile)  linn  brown 
to  her  nephew  master  john  l.  brown 
in  New  Jersey 


San  Francisco,  May  ist,  1854 

My  dear  nephew: 

Your  pleasant  little  letter  was  received  and  appreciated,  and  fully 
merited  a more  speedy  reply,  but  with  the  care  of  our  family  and 
babe,  I am  obliged  to  be  tardy  with  all  our  friends.  And  your  uncle, 
like  all  old  Californians,  is  becoming  very  remiss  in  his  corres- 
pondence. 

We  were  very  happy  to  receive  a letter  from  you,  although  we 
could  hardly  realize  that  the  little  Johnny  we  left  had  dictated  it. 
What  a change  will  we  find  in  our  nephews  and  nieces,  when  we 
again  visit  you!  Ladies  and  gentlemen  will  have  taken  the  places 
of  the  little  girls  and  boys  we  left.  Mr.  Hawley  has  told  me  a great 
deal  about  you  all,  which  was  very  gratifying. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  your  being  so  afflicted  with  the  chills. 
You  had  better  get  your  mother’s  consent,  to  come  to  California, 
and  all  migrate  here,  where  health  can  be  insured.  I think  your 
father  and  Uncle  William  would  be  delighted  with  San  Francisco. 
We  are  very  pleasantly  situated  here  at  present,  and  would  be  happy 
indeed  to  receive  you  here.  We  have  a pleasant  home,  delightfully 
situated,  and  a pleasant  family.  Cousin  Sam  Knight  lives  with  us. 
William  Knight  dined  with  us  last  week.  He  is  living  at  Stockton. 

How  much  I should  like  to  show  you  your  little  cousin  Netty. 
I send  you  her  daguerrotype,  but  Cousin  Sam  says  I ought  not 
do  it,  it  does  her  so  much  injustice.  Sam  says  he  does  not  want  to 
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call  Netty  handsome,  but  her  daguerrotype  does  not  do  her  justice. 
He  always  calls  her  “Little  Humbug.”  She  is  a source  of  great  hap- 
piness to  us  all — so  pleasant  ever,  and  sweet-tempered. 

Today  being  the  first  of  May  the  children  of  San  Francisco  are 
making  great  preparation  for  a festival.  On  Saturday  evening  the 
public  schools  had  their  celebration  of  the  day.  They  had  a grand 
banquet  set  for  them,  where  the  children  not  only  ate  to  their  satis- 
faction, but  crammed  their  pockets  full  of  cake,  nuts,  etc.  The  cele- 
bration was  attended  by  the  Mayor  and  others  and  was  pronounced 
highly  interesting.  This  evening  the  select  schools  hold  their  festival. 
I do  not  go  out  evenings,  on  account  of  Netty,  so  I shall  not  be 
able  to  attend.  There  are  a great  many  children  here,  and  very  good 
schools. 

I had  sad  news  from  home,  by  last  mail.  My  sister,  Mrs.  Lowe, 
was  very  sick,  and  my  dear  niece,  Fanny  Byington,  whom  I left  a 
lovely  girl,  with  cheeks  fat  and  rosy  as  the  mom,  is  prostrated  by 
an  exceedingly  painful  and  almost  hopeless  sickness.  She  has  always 
been  a great  student,  and  constant  application  has  completely  pros- 
trated her  nervous  system.  Her  sufferings  are  constant  and  intense; 
her  perpetual  moans  rend  the  heart  of  her  poor  mother  and  friends. 
Oh,  gladly  would  I fly  to  them  in  their  affliction,  but  distance  for- 
bids the  thought! 

You  ask,  my  dear  John,  if  we  do  not  get  tired,  staying  so  long 
away  from  all  our  friends.  My  full  heart  answers  yes.  We  are  stay- 
ing too  long.  Time’s  changes  may  not  all  be  agreeable.  But  then, 
you  know  our  wishes  are  not  all  to  be  gratified  in  this  life.  Circum- 
stances control  our  destiny,  and  by  them  we  must  abide.  A great 
many  families  are  going  home  now,  to  visit  their  friends,  by  every 
steamer.  I think  I should  have  gone  this  spring,  had  it  not  been  that 
I so  dread  the  water.  Some  of  these  days  we  shall  have  a railroad, 
and  then  we  can  visit. 

Tell  your  mother  she  must  join  you,  and  write  me  a long  letter 
soon.  With  love  to  you  all,  and  a kind  remembrance  to  all  friends, 
I am  ever 

Your  affectionate  aunt, 

LUCILLA 

J H B 

I have  only  time  to  say,  by  calling  at  Gurney’s,  349  Broad  Way, 
N.  Y.,  you  can  get  the  likeness.  E.  b. 
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Bound  for  Sacramento.  By  Carl  Meyer.  Travel  Pictures  of  a Re- 
turned Wanderer.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Ruth  Frey 
Axe.  Introduction  by  Henry  R.  Wagner.  Claremont,  California: 
Saunders  Studio  Press,  1938.  xii,  (2),  282  pp.  Facsimile.  8°. 

In  1855  “Nach  dem  Sacramento”  was  published  in  Aarau,  Switzer- 
land, by  the  author  Carl  Meyer,  who  had  just  returned  from  an 
extended  journey  through  the  Gold  Regions  of  California.  The 
book  was  a thick  1 2 mo  pamphlet  with  fantastically  illustrated  covers, 
front  and  back.  Since  its  publication  the  work  has  been  considered 
an  authority  on  the  period  and  districts  described,  but  unfortun- 
ately, only  those  able  to  read  German  could  enjoy  the  vivid  pictures 
portrayed  by  the  enthusiastic  Meyer. 

Now  the  Saunders  Studio  Press  has  produced  a fine  English  edition 
of  the  book,  translated  by  Ruth  Frey  Axe,  with  a most  enlightening 
introduction  by  Dr.  Henry  R.  Wagner. 

Carl  Meyer  begins  his  narrative  with  his  trip  across  the  Atlantic, 
then  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  across  which  he 
traveled  with  more  than  average  adventure,  and  describes  the  tor- 
tuous voyage  up  the  Pacific  to  San  Francisco  so  vividly  that  the 
reader  suffers  with  the  passengers  of  his  ill-fated  ship.  Meyer  visits 
Monterey,  and  is  a guest  of  William  Hartnell  at  his  Rancho  Alisal 
near  the  present  site  of  Salinas,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  Hartnell 
family  and  early  ranch  life  in  a Spanish-California  hacienda  are  high- 
ly entertaining. 

Leaving  the  hospitality  of  the  rancho  he  falls  in  with  a Mexican 
mule  train  on  its  way  to  the  mines,  and  gives  us  one  of  the  few 
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minute  descriptions  of  one  of  these  trains  that  have  been  put  into 
print,  though  mule  trains  were  more  or  less  numerous  in  Mexico 
and  California  at  the  time. 

His  pictures  of  the  mines  and  the  miners  are  vivid,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  life  in  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  in  1850  is  one  of  the 
best  we  have  today.  Meyer  is  one  of  the  earliest  writers  to  describe 
the  Chinese  in  California — and  in  fact  covers  all  of  the  interesting 
features  of  the  Gold  Rush  period  in  a most  satisfactory  manner. 

The  book  is  one  that  anyone  interested  in  early  California  will 
want  to  read  and  the  collector  cannot  afford  to  be  without.  Saunders 
Studio  Press  and  Mrs.  Axe  are  to  be  congratulated  on  producing 
a fine  book  of  real  value. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 

Prospectus  to  form  a Society  for  Emigration  to  California.  By  Carl 

Meyer.  Translated  from  the  German  edition  of  1852  by  Ruth 

Frey  Axe.  Claremont,  California:  Saunders  Studio  Press,  1938. 

26  pp.  Facsimile  Title  Page.  8°. 

Through  untiring  effort  Mrs.  Axe  has  discovered  a hitherto  un- 
known work  of  Carl  Meyer,  the  author  of  “Nach  dem  Sacramento,” 
in  form  of  a prospectus  written  in  1852,  after  his  return  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Switzerland. 

Publishing  this  prospectus  was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  at- 
tempts to  form  an  Emigration  Party  to  California,  and  Meyer  has 
described  the  advantages  of  California  in  his  most  glowing  terms — 
terms  that  would  put  to  blush  any  modem  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mrs.  Axe  has  made  her  usual  excellent  translation,  and  the  Saun- 
ders Studio  Press  has  done  a fine  piece  of  work,  both  typographically 
and  in  format.  The  edition  is  limited  to  440  numbered  copies. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
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SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride  in 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduction 
by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published  material 
by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a reprint  from  the 
Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935,  Vol.  XVII,  Nos. 


2 and  3.) 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $2.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $2.50 

(Out  of  Print) 


REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los  An- 
geles” of  1849,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935  (Vol. 


XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in  March, 
1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabborn,  issued  as  frontis- 
piece of  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March,  1936. 


Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications  are 


available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  19 11  to  1934, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.25 


For  a brief  time  a few  sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891 
to  1934,  inclusive,  have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only, 
at  the  special  price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.25;  to  non-members,  per  copy,  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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he  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  organized 


in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous  activity  for 
over  half  a century.  Commencing  in  1888,  and  each  year  until  1935, 
the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935  this  Quarterly  was 
initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  each  March,  June, 
September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  accent 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer  months,  and  at 
least  once  each  year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to  some  spot  of  historic 
significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the  dues 
and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  offered  to 
members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular  membership 
is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00  per  year,  for 
patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life  membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly  a pub- 
lication of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  will 
be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  editors  original 
articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and  other  material  bearing  upon 
the  history  and  development  of  this  region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.50  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.75  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 


Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California,  care  of  The  Southwest  Museum,  Museum 
Drive,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

Most  timely  is  Marshall  Stimson’s  well-illustrated  article  on  “The 
Battle  for  a Union  Station  at  Los  Angeles”  appearing  in  this  issue  of 
The  Quarterly,  just  after  the  completion  of  our  great  new  union 
station.  Probably  no  one  is  better  able  to  give  the  real  facts  of  the 
battle — for  a battle  it  was,  and  that  battle  has  now  become  history. 

The  Society  is  grateful  to  Mr.  Robert  Wood  for  discovering  the 
narrative  of  Bishop  Pierce’s  Overland  Stage  journey  to  California 
in  the  spring  of  1859,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  probably 
the  earliest  Overland  Stage  journey  recorded  of  the  trip  to  the  Coast 
by  the  Southern  route.  Rather  than  split  the  narrative,  which  is  too 
long  for  the  space  allotted  to  one  issue  of  The  Quarterly  we  are 
combining  the  second  and  third  numbers  of  The  Quarterly  and  feel 
that  our  members  will  agree  that  this  is  the  wise  thing  to  do. 

The  Annual  Pilgrimage  is  ably  reported  by  our  Secretary,  and 
three  outstanding  new  books  on  California  history  are  reviewed  by 
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your  Editor  in  this  number  of  The  Quarterly.  Most  important 
of  these  three  is  Mr.  W.  W.  Robinson’s  Ranchos  Become  Cities,  the 
story  of  the  early  Mexican  Land  Grants  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  this  fine  piece  of  work. 

In  the  December  Quarterly  we  shall  have  an  excellent  article  on 
“Pomona  Valley  before  the  Americans  Came,”  by  Mr.  Roy  M. 
Fryer,  past  President  of  the  Pomona  Valley  Historical  Society, 
which  will  be  illustrated  by  heretofore  unpublished  photographs, 
drawings,  and  plans.  We  also  hope  to  give  the  Society  a valuable 
article  on  “Death  Valley”  by  our  former  Chairman  of  Publications, 
Carl  I.  Wheat,  whose  every  written  line  is  worthwhile. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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SITE  OF  THE  NEW  UNION  STATION 

AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  1902  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  THE  OLD  MAIER-ZOEBELEIN  BREWERY. 
A VIEW  THAT  WILL  BE  FAMILIAR  TO  MANY  OLD  RESIDENTS 


The  Battle  for  a Union  Station 
at  Los  Angeles 

By  Marshall  Stimson 


In  1910  two  men,  Joseph  Mesmer  and  Richard  W.  Kelly  stood 
on  Ft.  Moore  Hill  above  the  Plaza  scanning  the  lines  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe  and  Union  Pacific  Railroads  as 
they  entered  Los  Angeles.  They  saw  the  Southern  Pacific  tracks  for 
the  trains  from  San  Francisco  curve  around  the  river  bed  below 
Elysian  Park  and  unite  with  the  tracks  for  eastern  trains  on  Alameda 
Street  and  proceed  along  Alameda  to  the  old  Arcade  Depot.  They 
saw  the  Santa  Fe,  with  its  eastern  lines  crossing  the  river  under  the 
old  Buena  Vista  and  Downey  Avenue  bridges,  along  the  river  bank 
to  the  La  Grande  Station  and  the  lines  from  San  Diego  come  up 
along  the  river  from  the  south;  the  Union  Pacific,  with  its  lines  along 
the  east  bank  of  the  Los  Angeles  River,  and  its  station  fronting  on 
East  First  Street.  The  Union  Pacific  had  already  obtained  a right- 
of-way  to  enter  the  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  and  make 
its  terminus  at  the  old  Arcade  station.  These  men  envisioned  a Union 
Depot  for  these  three  roads  and  readily  determined  from  that  van- 
tage point  that  the  best  site  would  be  fronting  on  Alameda  between 
Aliso  and  Macy  Streets.  Numerous  grade  crossings  would  thus  be 
eliminated  and  the  great  bulk  of  train  traffic  diverted  from  Alameda 
Street. 

About  that  time  the  North  & Northeast  & Northwest  Improve- 
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ment  Company,  of  which  the  following  were  its  officers,  held  a 
meeting:  Joseph  Mesmer,  President;  Victor  Ponet,  Vice  President; 
Henry  Le  Sage,  Secretary;  C.  Sumner  James,  Treasurer;  Richard 
W.  Kelly,  Engineer  and  Appraisor.  Mr.  Mesmer  brought  up  the 
necessity  of  having  a Union  Depot  and  he  and  Mr.  Kelly  were 
appointed  to  recommend  a site.  They  finally  recommended  two 
sites,  one  being  the  block  on  the  east  side  of  Alameda  Street  from 
Aliso  Street  north  to  Macy  Street,  where  the  Union  Station  is  now 
located,  and  the  other  farther  north  with  a frontage  on  North  Main 
Street.  George  A.  Damon,  a prominent  engineer,  later  joined  them 
and  put  the  plan  in  a more  definite  form.  Mr.  Kelly,  who  lived  in 
Boyle  Heights,  called  a meeting  in  that  section  and  presented  the 
idea  of  bridges  and  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  from  Boyle  Heights  consisted  of  Ex-Mayor  Wil- 
liam H.  Workman,  Michael  Collins  and  John  J.  O’Sullivan.  These 
two  committees  met  and  began  proceedings  to  agitate  through  the 
public  press  and  public  meetings  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings 
and  the  building  of  a Union  Depot.  In  1913  Mr.  Charles  M.  Conant 
published  an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Real  Estate  Bulletin  on  city 
planning,  in  which  he  strongly  advocated  the  elimination  of  grade 
crossings  and  a Union  Station. 

Until  the  collision  between  a Santa  Fe  and  a Pacific  Electric  train, 
which  occurred  in  1916  at  Aliso  Street  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  and  in  which  five  lives  were  lost  and  several  badly  injured,  no 
results  were  obtained.  This  accident  united  the  general  public  as  to 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  elimination  of  these  dangerous 
grade  crossings.  The  Municipal  League  of  Los  Angeles  acted  im- 
mediately. It  filed  a complaint  with  the  Railroad  Commission  request- 
ing a comprehensive  investigation  of  the  entire  railroad  situation, 
including  the  elimination  of  railroad  grade  crossings.  The  Central 
Development  Association  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Civic  Center  Asso- 
ciation immediately  joined  The  Municipal  League  in  filing  petitions 
along  the  same  lines.  Various  adjacent  cities  also  joined  in  the  action. 
The  hearings  began  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  before  the  Railroad 
Commission  on  September  15,  1916.  The  Commission,  which  had 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  was  composed  of 
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Max  Thelen,  H.  D.  Loveland,  Alexander  Gordon,  Edwin  O.  Edger- 
ton  and  Frank  R.  Devlin.  All  of  the  Commissioners  were  present 
at  the  first  hearing.  The  Municipal  League,  Central  Development 
Association  and  Civic  Center  Association  were  represented  by  attor- 
neys Thomas  E.  Gibbon  and  W.  C.  Shelton  and  Marshall  Stimson. 
Joseph  Scott  appeared  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  advo- 
cated only  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings.  Various  city  attorneys 
also  appeared  and  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  was  represented  by 
Albert  Lee  Stephens,  Howard  Robinson  and  Charles  S.  Burnell. 

The  principal  question  was  over  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  to  order  the  change  of  grade  and  a Union  Depot;  the 
attorneys  for  The  Municipal  League,  Central  Development  Asso- 
ciation and  Civic  Center  Association  contending  that  the  Com- 
mission had  full  powers  over  both  the  change  of  grade  and  the 
Union  Station.  The  City  of  Los  Angeles  admitted  that  the  Railroad 
Commission  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  so  far  as  the  union  passenger 
terminal  was  concerned,  but  denied  the  Railroad  Commission’s 
jurisdiction  on  the  change  of  grade.  The  Commission,  in  its  opinion, 
stated  that  it  was  convinced  that  all  of  the  powers  regarding  the 
change  of  grade  and  the  Union  Station  were  vested  in  the  Railroad 
Commission.  The  Commission,  however,  since  all  of  the  parties 
desired  an  early  determination  of  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  decided 
to  refuse  to  hear  the  case,  in  order  that  the  issue  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  courts  for  a prompt  decision.  For  the  Commission  to 
have  gone  ahead  and  made  the  long  investigation  necessary  to  make 
a satisfactory  decision  would  have  required  much  time  and  expense. 
If  the  courts  decided  it  did  not  have  jurisdiction,  all  of  that  time  and 
money  would  have  been  wasted.  The  Commission,  therefore,  made 
its  order  dismissing  the  proceedings. 

An  immediate  application  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California  for  a writ  of  mandate  to  compel  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion to  hear  the  petition.  The  case  was  entitled  Civic  Center  Asso- 
ciation vs.  Railroad  Commission  of  the  State  of  California.  T.  E. 
Gibbon,  Corbet  and  Selby,  and  Marshall  Stimson  were  the  attorneys 
for  the  petitioners.  The  Railroad  Commission  was  represented  by 
its  attorneys;  City  Attorney  Albert  Lee  Stephens  appeared  for  the 
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City.  The  Court’s  decision  was  favorable  to  the  Union  Station  advo- 
cates. It  held  that  the  Railroad  Commission  had  jurisdiction  and 
ordered  it  to  proceed  and  hear  the  complaints.  The  order  was  dated 
June  n,  1917.  Thereafter  the  Railroad  Commission  began  its  long 
hearings.  The  Union  Station  advocates  had  the  support  of  a group 
of  very  eminent  engineers:  Samuel  Storrow,  William  H.  Work- 
man, Jr.,  Franklin  D.  Howell,  George  A.  Damon,  Richard  Sachse, 
Gordon  Whitnall,  Jesse  Ogden  Marsh  and  Ralph  T.  Dorsey. 

During  the  World  War,  of  course  all  agitation  for  elimination  of 
grade  crossings  and  the  Union  Station  was  suspended.  However, 
after  the  War  was  over,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  Los 
Angeles  & Salt  Lake  Railroad  Company  issued  a proposal  for  a joint 
passenger  station.  The  plan  was  known  as  the  “Titcomb  Plan,”  from 
the  name  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  They  advo- 
cated the  use  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Arcade  Station  and  the  building 
of  elevated  structures  from  the  river  to  bring  the  trains  to  the  Arcade 
Station.  Their  circular  was  answered  by  a Business  Men’s  Cooper- 
ative Association  headed  by  Marco  H.  Heilman,  T.  E.  Gibbon,  John 
Lopozich,  Frank  J.  Hart,  Homer  Laughlin,  Jr.,  F.  O.  Johnson, 
George  M.  Balcod,  F.  W.  Blanchard,  A.  P.  Johnson,  George  T. 
Cline,  Howard  Frost,  which  circulated  a pamphlet  entitled  “The 
Truth  About  Municipal  Grade  Crossings  and  Union  Stations.” 
William  H.  Workman,  II,  also  joined  in  the  controversy  and  wrote 
and  published  several  articles  supporting  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission; he  inherited  this  fight  from  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  men  to  recognize  the  value  of  a Union  Station  and  the 
necessity  to  eliminate  grade  crossings  and  take  as  many  trains  as 
possible  off  Alameda  Street. 

In  the  hearing  before  the  Railroad  Commission  Seward  A.  Simons 
acted  as  chief  counsel  for  the  Union  Station  advocates.  One  of  the 
very  influential  factors  was  Lewis  James  Hanchett;  Mr.  Hanchett 
was  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the  law  firm  of  Corbet  & Selby 
of  San  Francisco  in  the  litigation.  He  made  some  surveys  of  his  own 
and  acquired  property  and  played  a very  important  part  in  the  final 
settlement.  Of  course,  General  Harrison  Gray  Otis  and  the  Los 
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THE  OLD  LOS  ANGELES  AND  INDEPENDENCE  R.R.  STATION 
AT  4TH  AND  SAN  PEDRO  STREETS,  I 888 


Photo  by  C.  C.  Pierce 

THE  FIRST  RAILROAD  STATION  OF  LOS  ANGELES  ON 
ALAMEDA  STREET  IN  I 869 


Los  Angeles  Union  Station 

Angeles  Times  were  the  strongest  sort  of  advocates  and  never 
wavered  in  their  loyalty  to  the  idea.  The  newspapers  owned  by 
Mr.  E.  T.  Earl,  as  long  as  he  controlled  them,  also  supported  the 
Union  Station  idea.  The  Commission  spent  two  years  on  the  investi- 
gation by  its  own  engineers.  The  report  issued  by  its  chief  engineer, 
Richard  J.  Sachse,  is  one  of  the  finest  documents  of  that  nature  ever 
put  forth. 

On  April  26,  1921,  the  Commission  made  its  order  eliminating 
certain  grade  crossings  and  requiring  that  the  three  railroads,  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  and  the  Union 
Pacific  join  in  building  a Union  Station  in  the  area  bounded  by 
Commercial  Street,  North  Main  Street,  Redondo  Street,  Alhambra 
Avenue  and  the  Los  Angeles  River,  leaving  the  carriers  free  to 
determine  the  exact  site  in  that  large  area.  The  railroads  applied  for 
a rehearing,  which  was  granted,  and  a new  order  on  rehearing  was 
made  December  6,  1921,  which  affirmed  its  former  order.  The  rail- 
roads immediately  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  for 
a writ  of  certiorari.  Hugh  Gordon  and  William  W.  Clary  appeared 
for  the  Railroad  Commission  and  opposed  the  granting  of  the  writ. 
Jess  E.  Stephens,  Milton  Bryan  and  Max  Thelen  appeared  for  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles;  Seward  A.  Simons,  for  the  Central  Develop- 
ment Association;  Marshall  Stimson,  for  the  Civic  Center  Asso- 
ciation. The  Supreme  Court  granted  the  writ  and  annulled  the  order 
of  the  Railroad  Commission  on  the  ground  that  by  the  amendment 
of  February  28,  1920,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  full 
powers  had  been  vested  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  Railroad  Commission  of  the  State  of  California  had  been 
divested  of  its  powers.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  on  April  7,  1924,  the  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  California  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  meantime,  an  application  had  been  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  approval  of  the  Railroad  Commission’s 
plan.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made  its  decision  hold- 
ing that  it  had  no  power  to  require  the  construction  of  a Union 
Station,  but  making  certain  hypothetical  certificates  regarding  public 
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convenience,  and  reserved  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  making 
further  orders  upon  plans  which  might  be  evolved  by  the  California 
Railroad  Commission. 

On  July  8,  1927,  the  California  Railroad  Commission  made  an 
order  setting  forth  certain  plans  and  ordered  the  work  to  be  begun. 
An  application  was  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  issued  a Certificate  of  Convenience  for  the  building  of  the 
Union  Station,  but  denied  the  petition  for  an  order  requiring  the 
railroad  companies  to  construct  the  Union  Station.  An  application 
was  then  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  consider  the  evidence  and  make  whatever  order  was  re- 
quired. The  petition  was  dismissed.  On  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  Supreme  Court  order  of 
dismissal  was  reversed.  The  railroads  then  took  the  matter  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  a writ  of  certiorari  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  November  5,  1929,  held  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  did  not  have  authority  to  require  the  build- 
ing of  the  station. 

In  the  meantime,  the  railroads  had  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California  for  a writ  of  certiorari  reviewing  the  order  of  the 
State  Railroad  Commission.  Carl  I.  Wheat  was  the  principal  attorney 
representing  the  Railroad  Commission;  he  and  Max  Thelen,  E.  P. 
Werner,  Jess  E.  Stephens  and  Milton  Bryan  filed  briefs  as  arnica 
curiae.  The  Supreme  Court  of  California  confirmed  the  order  of  the 
Railroad  Commission.  The  railroads  then  took  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  from  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California  affirming  the  order  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  the  State  of  California  ordering  the  building  of  the 
Union  Station.  The  City  was  represented  by  City  Attorney  E.  P. 
Werner,  Milton  Bryan  and  Jess  E.  Stephens;  Max  Thelen  was  also 
on  the  brief.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upheld  in 
every  particular  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California. 
The  opinion  was  delivered  on  May  18,  1931.  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  and  all  the  Justices  concurred  except  Mr. 
Justice  McReynolds,  who  held  that  the  order  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
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THE  l/  GRANDE  STATION  OF  THE  SANTA  FE 
THE  PRIDE  OF  LOS  ANGELES  IN  THE  ’NINETIES,  BUT  ITS  GREATEST 
EMBARRASSMENT  IN  THE  NINETEEN  THIRTIES 


Photo  by  C.  C.  Pierce 
OLD  ARCADE  STATION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
IN  THE  ’NINETIES 


Los  Angeles  Union  Station 

mission  was  arbitrary,  unreasonable  and  beyond  the  power  of  estate. 

January  18,  1932,  the  Railroad  Commission  made  its  order  for  the 
filing  of  the  plans.  February  18,  1932  the  Railroad  Commission 
denied  the  plans  filed  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  From  that  time  on 
various  orders  were  made  by  the  Commission  and  the  final  order  was 
made  on  July  17,  1935.  The  work  was  begun  and  the  final  result  is 
the  beautiful  new  Union  Station,  of  which  Los  Angeles  is  now 
so  proud. 

In  space  of  time  the  entire  issue  covered  a period  of  twenty-nine 
years.  The  case  was  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
three  times,  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  three  times,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  once,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  once,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
twice,  and  before  the  Railroad  Commission  of  the  State  of  California 
times  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  Railroad  Commission  of  the 
State  of  California  is  entitled  to  the  highest  credit  for  the  painstaking 
care  which  it  gave  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  so  important  to 
Los  Angeles.  The  fact  that  under  Governor  Hiram  Johnson  a 
Railroad  Commission  had  been  appointed  which  was  completely 
free  from  railroad  domination  made  possible  the  result.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  throughout  its  years  never  wavered  from 
their  adhesion  to  the  principles  that  they  had  the  right  because  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  to  order  the  building  of  the 
Union  Station. 

One  interesting  phase  of  the  situation  was  the  straw  vote  which 
was  taken  in  the  City  election  of  April  30,  1926.  The  question  was, 
whether  or  not  the  Union  Station  should  be  located  on  the  Plaza 
site,  and  the  people  voted:  Yes,  94,595;  No,  90,647. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  devoted  work  of  a Los 
Angeles  member  of  the  Commission,  Harley  Brundage,  and  of  the 
painstaking  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  situation  and  magnificent 
report  made  by  Richard  J.  Sachse.  The  result  shows  that  the  people 
can  triumph  when  they  are  represented  by  honest,  public-minded 
officials,  and  when  public-spirited  citizens  are  willing  to  give  their 
time  and  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  a purpose  which  will 
result  in  great  benefit  to  the  community.  The  railroads  are  entitled 
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to  the  highest  credit  for  the  wholehearted  cooperation  which  they 
gave  to  the  building  of  the  Station  when  once  the  issue  was  settled. 
The  ceremonies  for  the  opening  of  the  new  Station  proved  a 
joyous  occasion  for  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  railroads  alike. 

P.  S.  As  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  the  old-timers  are  as  proud  of  the 
results  as  anybody,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  fond  memories 
of  the  old  La  Grande  Santa  Fe  Station,  with  its  informal  ways  and 
the  joy  of  anticipation  as  we  watched  the  trains  roll  in  and  the  hand- 
waving  as  we  watched  them  depart,  under  the  guidance  of  that 
most  obliging  and  beloved  Station  Master,  Mr.  Meyer  Mendelshon, 
linger  long  in  memory. 
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Narrative  of  an  Overland  Stage  Journey  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas  to  San  Francisco,  in  the  Spring  of  1859 

<sQl*-Qs^> 

[From  The  Life  and  Times  of  George  Foster  Fierce,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
by  George  G.  Smith.] 


editor’s  note.  George  F.  Pierce  was  Bishop  of  Georgia,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  in  1859,  when  he  was  sent  to  California, 
taking  with  him  his  wife  and  daughter.  These  two  were  probably 
the  first  woman  and  child  to  make  the  Overland  Stage  trip  across  the 
continent,  this  being  the  first  year  of  operation  for  the  great  Butter- 
field Stage  Line  to  the  coast.  The  narrative  begins  at  San  Antonio,  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  San  Antonio-San  Diego  Mail  Route,  whose 
stage  they  took  as  far  as  El  Paso,  Texas,  where  they  transfered  to  the 
Butterfield  Line,  which  carried  them  on  through  to  San  Francisco. 

The  description  of  each  town,  the  country  in  between,  and  the 
methods  of  operation,  is  more  graphic  than  any  we  have  encoun- 
tered describing  the  Overland  Stage  routes.  This  little  known  nar- 
rative is  taken  from  the  biography  of  Bishop  Pierce,  published  at  1 
Sparta,  Georgia,  in  1888,  four  years  after  his  death. 


"sj  he  time  has  come  to  leave.  Mr.  Giddings,  the  contractor, 
proposed  to  send  myself  and  family  and  one  of  the  preach- 
ers in  an  extra  as  far  as  Fort  Clarke,  one  day  in  advance  of 
the  regular  line,  inasmuch  as  the  stage  would  be  crowded  to  that 
post.  Moreover,  it  gave  us  the  advantage  of  a night’s  rest  upon  the 
road,  and  would  prepare  us  for  the  fatigue  to  come. 
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On  May  20th  we  set  out,  accompanied  by  the  good  wishes  and 
openly  expressed  fears  of  numerous  friends.  With  a fine  team  of 
horses,  a careful  driver,  and  a prairie  road,  we  soon  were  miles  away 
from  the  dust  of  the  city — rejoicing  in  the  open  country  and  the 
playful  winds  of  heaven. 

The  rolling  plain  is  covered  with  mezquit  bushes,  rather  than 
trees,  yet  furnishing  fuel  for  the  camp  fires  of  the  emigrant  and  the 
trader.  Far  away  on  the  horizon  we  see  mountain  ranges,  and  pre- 
sently we  descend  a long  slope  and  then  ascend;  now  the  hills  draw 
nigh,  and  yet  the  road  allows  undiminished  speed,  and  so  we  proceed 
for  twenty  miles,  to  the  village  of  Castroville,  on  the  Medina  River. 

The  pretty  town  is  named  after  Mr.Castro,  a Portuguese  gentle- 
man who  founded  a colony  here,  long  years  ago.  The  population  is 
French,  German,  and  American — not  many  of  either. 

The  hotel,  where  we  stopped  to  dine,  is  kept  by  a Frenchman, 
who  fairly  maintains  the  reputation  of  his  countrymen  for  polite- 
ness, and,  withal,  spreads  a fair  table  for  his  patrons. 

The  valley  of  the  Medina  is  fertile;  but  the  farms  give  feeble 
promise  of  bread  to  the  eater,  in  consequence  of  drought.  If  a man 
may  judge  from  appearance,  work  was  as  scarce  as  rain.  The  moun- 
tain scenery  is  beautiful.  On  one  of  the  summits  there  stands,  very 
conspicuously,  a cross.  On  inquiry,  I learned  that  two  Mexicans  had 
been  killed  at  that  spot  by  Indians  some  years  ago,  and  that  the  cross 
marked  the  place  of  their  burial.  This  symbol  of  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion is  to  be  seen  occasionally  along  the  whole  route.  Thus  seen,  it  is 
very  significant.  As  far  as  I could  learn,  it  in  every  case  tells  of 
violence,  blood,  and  murder — death,  by  Indian  revenge  or  love  of 
plunder,  of  Catholic  superstition,  here  void  of  its  offensiveness  by 
its  tender  respect  for  the  unfortunate.  The  grave  and  the  cross,  I 
cannot  look  upon  them  without  thoughts  of  death,  perhaps  sudden, 
violent,  and  burial  by  strange  hands  on  the  lone  wilds,  a grave,  with- 
out name  or  date,  or  one  memorial  of  affection.  Humanity,  love, 
memory,  hope,  all  shudder  at  such  a prospect.  But  the  cross — instru- 
ment of  death,  yet  lever  of  power  to  lift  the  fallen,  as  it  stands  erect, 
pointing  to  heaven,  tells  of  resurrection  and  fife. 
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My  thoughts  ascend,  and  I glory  in  a faith  which  reveals  an  omni- 
present God,  and  a Saviour  who  remembers  the  dust  of  his  saints. 
The  desert  is  as  safe  a depository  for  Christ’s  jewels  as  the  private 
garden,  the  country  churchyard,  or  the  city  cemetery. 

In  the  afternoon  we  crossed  the  channel  where,  in  wet  weather, 
the  Frio  River  runs,  but  now  dry  as  the  summer  threshing-floor. 
Mountains — mountains  on  either  side,  naked  mountains!  But  still  we 
roll  along  on  ridges  and  plains  almost  without  a jolt,  amid  dead 
grass,  drooping-bushes,  and  all  the  signs  of  a fearful  drought.  With 
showers  in  season,  this  might  be  habitable  and  prosperous  country; 
as  it  is,  the  settlements  are  few  and  far  apart. 

About  9 o’clock  at  night  we  drew  up  at  a Dutch  tavern,  and  found 
supper,  beds  and  rest.  In  the  morning  one  of  our  horses  was  foun- 
dered, and  we  were  delayed  a while  in  trying  to  relieve  him.  Com- 
pelled to  drive  the  same  team,  we  expected  to  make  slow  progress; 
nevertheless  we  reached  Uvalde  in  time  for  a late  dinner. 

As  the  day  was  excessively  warm,  we  determined  to  lie  by  till 
midnight,  and  brave  in  darkness  the  perils  of  the  way.  The  little 
town  was  rife  with  stories  of  Indians  and  their  depredations.  Some 
stragglers  from  a scouting  party  came  in  and  told  of  “signs,”  and 
one  man  reported  that  his  cow  came  up  with  an  arrow  sticking  in 
her  side,  and  prophets  of  evil  and  danger  were  thick  and  fluent.  But 
I had  already  heard  so  much  and  seen  so  little  that  I ceased  from  all 
apprehension,  and  travelled  with  a feeling  of  security  as  strong  as 
I feel  in  the  East. 

At  this  place  I met  Brother  Horton,  a young  man  whom  I trans- 
ferred from  Georgia  last  Conference,  and  appointed  to  this  outside 
circuit.  I found  him  in  fine  health,  pleased  with  his  work;  he  is 
loved  by  the  people,  and  likely  to  report  a well-organized  circuit  at 
his  Conference  this  fall.  I preached  for  him  at  night  in  the  Court- 
house, and  on  coming  out  he  told  me,  that  in  all  my  wanderings 
I had  preached  at  last  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization.  From  this 
point  to  Fort  Clarke  it  is  fifty  miles;  and  I think  there  are  only  two 
settlements — one  at  Turkeyville,  twenty  miles  distant,  and  the  other 
at  Alum  Spring,  still  twenty  miles  further.  The  last  settler  I found 
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to  be  a Methodist,  holding  on  to  his  religion  and  waiting  for  the 
Gospel.  I promised  to  embrace  him  and  his  family  in  the  circuit  next 
year.  But  I anticipate. 

At  midnight  the  regular  stage  overtook  us,  and  we  travelled  to- 
gether to  the  breakfast-house  at  Turkey  Creek.  In  the  meantime,  we 
crossed  the  Nueces,  a large  river  on  the  maps,  famous  in  the  disputes 
of  Texas  and  the  United  States  as  to  the  western  boundary  of  Texas; 
but,  to  my  astonishment,  not  a drop  of  water  in  its  rocky  bed. 
During  the  long  dry  seasons  common  to  this  region  the  water  sinks, 
and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  man  or  beast  can  find  “a  hole”  that 
still  contains  the  precious  element.  The  channel  where  we  crossed  is 
wide,  the  banks  high,  and  there  is  room  for  a noble  stream.  The 
timber  is  thick,  and  forms  the  hiding-place  of  what  the  people  call 
“varmints,”  such  as  bear,  a species  of  leopard,  and  wild  cats. 

Turkey  Creek  is  a beautiful  little  stream,  abounding  in  fish — with 
a clear  gushing  spring  on  its  bank  for  the  use  of  the  only  family 
which  as  yet  has  retreated  from  the  haunts  of  men  to  find  a home 
in  this  lonely  solitude.  With  society,  here  is  a pleasant  place  to  live. 
The  range  of  mountain  and  prairie  for  stock,  plenty  of  live-oak 
timber,  never  failing  water,  game  in  abundance — deer,  turkey,  bear, 
fish  of  various  kinds,  pure  air  and  good  health.  I never  saw  so  many 
wild  turkeys  in  all  my  life  as  I saw  in  this  place.  The  corral  ( a cow- 
pen)  was  full  of  cattle,  an  improved  stock,  and  near  the  house — if 
erect  poles,  without  a roof,  may  be  so  called — and  the  flies,  attracted 
by  a plate  of  honey  on  the  breakfast  table,  swarmed  like  bees  and 
took  possession  of  everything.  I did  not  dispute  title  with  them,  but 
paid  my  fare  and  retreated,  fasting. 

After  a hot  ride  of  three  hours  over  a poor,  barren,  rocky  coun- 
try, we  reached  Fort  Clarke,  and  stopped  to  arrange  for  the  on- 
ward trip. 

On  reaching  Fort  Clarke  we  had  to  make  our  final  arrangements 
for  the  long,  lonely  travel  before  us.  At  this  point  we  bid  farewell 
to  the  settlements.  For  five  hundred  miles  there  is  not  a human 
habitation  except  at  the  military  posts,  and  these  are  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  apart. 

Before  we  start,  I may  say  that  nothing  surprised  me  more  on  the 
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route  than  did  the  well-defined,  beaten  highway,  where  I had  ex- 
pected a dim,  dubious  trail,  passable  by  wheels,  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  simple,  natural  adaptation.  We  not  only  have  a road  well- 
located  but  worn  smooth  and,  seemingly,  as  much  used  as  though  it 
led  to  a commercial  city,  close  at  hand.  The  explanation  is  found  in 
the  fact  of  the  trade  from  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  and  Sonora, 
to  San  Antonio;  the  passage  of  Government  trains  between  the  forts, 
and  the  heavy  emigration  along  the  southern  route  to  California. 
Every  day  the  stage-traveller  meets  or  passes  some  one  or  more  of 
these  trains,  consisting  of  wagons  and  carts  and  herds  of  cattle  or 
horses,  teamsters  and  out-riders,  men  on  foot,  women  and  children — 
always  a company  large  enough  to  constitute  a sort  of  itinerant 
society,  and  strong  enough  to  fight  a respectable  battle  if  the  Indians 
should  be  troublesome. 

In  the  solitary  wilds  it  is  quite  a relief  to  see  a human  being — one 
of  your  own  race — and  to  feel  that,  far  as  you  are  from  home,  you 
are  not  quite  out  of  the  world.  Sometimes,  I confess,  I felt  like  a 
fragment  of  creation  broken  off  at  both  ends — all  the  associations 
of  the  past  dissolved — afloat  and  lost,  wandering,  adrift — an  un- 
known sky  above  me — earth,  desolate  and  bereaved  around  me,  all 
silence  and  solitude — an  orphan  look  about  every  thing,  as  though 
God  had  smitten  and  cursed,  and  human  life  had  all  perished  or 
fled  the  land.  One  of  these  moving  caravans — the  sound  of  the  human 
voice — the  evidence  that  there  was  some  hospitable  point  ahead 
which  we  met  with  now  and  then,  revived  memory,  restored  hope, 
and  made  me  feel  that  we  might  once  more  mingle  with  our  kind. 
But,  I forget  my  story. 

When  we  were  ready  for  a start,  we  found  our  company  con- 
sisted of  three  ladies  and  fourteen  men.  This  latter  number  includes 
passengers,  driver,  cook,  and  guard;  we  had  two  stages,  one  drawn 
by  five,  and  the  other  by  four  mules.  Each  stage  had  a driver  and 
a conductor  as  he  is  called;  there  were  two  out-riders  to  the  train, 
and  a man,  dubbed  captain,  who  orders  every  moment.  Myself,  wife, 
daughter,  and  the  three  preachers  occupied  one  stage,  with  our  lug- 
gage, inside  mostly,  and  yet  enough  behind  to  balance  the  stage.  On 
the  front  seat  sat  the  driver,  guard,  and  conductor,  each  well-armed, 
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with  a six-shooter,  and  one  or  two  of  Sharp’s  rifles  behind  the 
cushion. 

The  stage  is  not  the  old-fashioned  coach  of  the  East,  but  a kind 
of  wagon,  with  an  oblong  body  set  on  leather  braces,  having  three 
seats,  into  which  nine  persons  might  crowd,  but  four  or  even  six 
might  find  room  enough.  As  we  were  but  six  in  number,  and  one 
very  small  one,  we  had  margin  for  change  of  position.  The  boot 
of  the  other  stage  was  our  store-room,  containing  cooking  utensils 
and  provisions.  The  captain  gave  the  word  of  command,  and  away 
we  went. 

The  general  plan  of  this  line  is  to  drive  the  same  team  the  whole 
day,  and  to  secure  speed  while  in  motion  and  yet  save  the  mules 
from  exhaustion,  this  arrangement  is  adopted:  We  travel  two  hours, 
making  from  seven  to  ten  miles  an  hour,  then  stop,  strip  the  mules, 
hobble  them,  let  them  graze  an  hour  or  more,  hitch  up  again,  travel 
two  hours  more,  stop  again,  and  so  on  till  nine  or  ten  at  night,  then 
camp  till  morning. 

Start  very  early,  travel  two  hours;  while  stopping  to  rest  and 
refresh  the  mules  we  cook  breakfast  and  eat  it.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon we  stop  and  cook  another  meal,  this  is  dinner  and  supper  com- 
pounded. With  this  explanation  we  proceed. 

We  left  Fort  Clarke  after  dinner  on  the  2 2d  of  May;  about  sunset 
we  halted  on  the  bank  of  a beautiful  little  stream,  and  prepared  to 
sup.  I must  describe  this  operation  once  for  all. 

Our  cook  was  a Mexican  named  Ramon,  a bright,  good-humored, 
cheerful  fellow — but  certainly  never  educated  for  his  profession. 
True,  our  larder  did  not  tax  his  skill  by  the  variety  of  supplies,  but 
his  performance  with  the  coffee-pot  and  frying-pan  would  have 
satisfied  any  one,  even  less  observant  than  myself,  that  a more  com- 
plex operation  would  have  nonplussed  him  altogether. 

On  stopping,  all  the  employees  of  the  stage-line  spread  themselves 
in  quest  of  fuel.  A few  dry  sticks  were  soon  gathered — the  fire 
kindled,  the  kettle  put  on,  and  water  heated;  an  old  bag  is  brought 
from  its  resting  place  in  the  stage  boot,  its  open  mouth  laid  upon 
the  ground,  the  other  end  is  seized  and  suddenly  lifted,  and  out 
come  tin-cups  and  plates,  iron-spoons,  knives  and  forks,  helter- 
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skelter;  another  bag  rolls  slowly  out,  containing  the  bread;  pre- 
sently another  cloth  is  unrolled,  and  a piece  of  beef  appears.  Now 
a box  is  brought  forth,  the  lid  is  raised,  and  we  behold  coffee,  tea, 
sugar,  salt,  pepper,  and  pickles — a goodly  supply.  The  coffee-pot 
is  now  in  demand — Ramon  finds  it  soon,  and  you  recognize  it  im- 
mediately as  a “venerable  institution,”  a Western  pioneer,  battered 
by  hard  service,  besmeared  with  the  smoke  of  long  martyrdom,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  dust  of  long  travel,  but  still  stout  and  ready  for 
use.  The  ground  coffee  is  put  in,  water  poured  on,  and  all  well 
shaken — the  coals  are  ready  and  the  pot  boils.  By  this  time  the 
frying-pan  is  hot,  and  lard  melted,  the  meat  sliced,  and  soon  our 
senses  are  regaled  by  the  hissing  urn  and  the  simmering  flesh — the 
sound  is  pleasing  as  the  smell  is  savory.  China  as  well  as  Java  cater 
for  the  feast,  and  “the  cup  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates”  will 
soon  be  ready  also.  The  table-cloth  of  many  colors,  all  inclined  to 
dark — as  innocent  of  water  as  the  loom  that  made  it — is  spread  upon 
the  ground.  Plates,  tin-cups,  knives  and  forks  are  arranged  in  order, 
and  Ramon  announces:  “Supper  ready,  gentlemen.”  All  hands 
gather  about  “ the  cloth ” — oblivious  of  dirt,  careless  of  dainties — 
and  the  necessaries  of  life  disappear  very  rapidly.  The  fragments 
are  left  for  the  prairie  wolf  and  the  birds  of  the  air;  the  cloth  is 
shaken,  and  on  its  dingy  surface  a few  more  spots  appear,  of  the 
same  sort,  however,  only  a little  more  lively  from  being  fresh;  the 
unwashed  instruments  are  boxed  and  bagged,  and  we  are  ready 
to  travel. 

By  the  time  the  mules  were  harnessed  and  hitched  night  was  upon 
us.  Prudence  made  it  necessary  to  travel  twenty  miles  further  for  a 
safe  encampment. 

Where  we  supped,  and  for  miles,  there  was  a thicket  of  low 
bushes,  fine  for  a Comanche  ambush,  and  we  preferred  to  rest  where 
our  “watch”  could  see  for  miles  around  him.  This  precaution  is  uni- 
versal with  all  the  trains  on  this  route. 

When  all  were  seated,  we  whirled  away  too  fast  for  danger  from 
any  savage  on  foot,  or,  indeed  from  any  but  a numerous  band. 
About  half-past  ten  we  passed  a camp  of  traders,  and  soon  drew  up 
on  the  same  plateau  and  prepared  for  rest.  The  stage  we  occupied 
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was  soon  converted  into  a bed-chamber  for  Mrs.  Pierce  and  Ann. 
By  a judicious  arrangement  of  trunks  and  cushions  a bed  was  made — 
the  curtains  were  buttoned  down — the  wife  and  child  laid  down; 
I wrapped  my  travelling  blanket  around  me  and  slept  soundly.  The 
gentlemen  all  spread  their  cloaks,  shawls,  and  blankets  on  the  ground, 
aye,  even  the  dirty  road — for  fear  of  “the  snakes  in  the  grass” — and, 
as  they  reported  in  the  morning,  rested  well. 

Very  early  we  were  up  and  off  again.  The  whole  country  is  poor 
and  rocky — a bed  of  gravel — treeless,  and  with  but  scanty  herbage 
of  any  kind.  Vastness  is  the  only  attractive  feature;  except  that  the 
mountains — some  near  by,  others  distant,  dim  and  blue — are  to  be 
seen  all  around. 

Indeed,  I may  as  well  remark  at  once,  that  I have  been  surprised 
and  disappointed  the  whole  way.  Perhaps  I was  shamefully  ignorant 
of  geography,  or  careless  in  my  reading.  I have  only  to  say  that  it  is 
a good  while  since  I was  at  school;  and,  in  my  early  days,  this  region 
was  set  down  as  “an  unexplored  wilderness.”  Those  who  have  passed 
through  it  have  either  written  of  their  adventures  or  been  silent. 
The  route  is  always  spoken  of  as  a journey  over  the  plains : accord- 
ingly, I expected  to  see  a level  country,  vast  prairies — unrelieved, 
except  by  an  occasional  stream — but,  it  is  a world  of  mountains. 
From  Austin,  Texas,  to  San  Francisco,  California,  you  never  lose 
sight  of  mountains;  they  rise  up  before  you,  surround  you — rise  up 
on  the  right  hand,  on  the  left  hand — you  are  on  them,  below  them, 
among  them,  at  every  step.  Yet,  except  when  compelled  to  ascend 
or  cross  one  of  the  huge  ridges  that  unite  the  chains,  the  road  is  level, 
or  of  such  easy  grade  up  or  down,  as  rarely  to  interfere  with  the 
speed  of  travel.  In  fact,  it  is  marvellous  how  such  a highway  was 
ever  found,  amid  difficulties  and  obstructions  that  would  seem  in- 
surmountable. Of  course  it  is  zigzag,  tortuous — enough,  indeed,  to 
wellnigh  double  the  distance.  But  I must  not  anticipate  too  much. 

After  a run  of  two  or  three  hours  over  a delightful  road  we 
found  ourselves  suddenly  descending  a canon  in  the  mountains  of 
the  San  Pedro  or  Devil’s  River.  This  is  a very  narrow  gorge,  and 
doubles  some  very  sharp  points — the  high  walls,  almost  perpen- 
dicular, loom  up  on  either  side  and  throw  down  a deep,  dark  shadow, 
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and,  as  you  go  down,  down,  the  air  gets  damper  and  cooler,  and  you 
begin  to  think  of  tunnels  and  vaults  and  subterranean  dungeons,  and 
presently  the  roar  of  water  breaks  upon  the  ear,  and  then,  suddenly, 
right  at  your  feet,  there  rolls  one  of  the  brightest  streams  of  pure 
rushing  water,  pouring  over  the  ledges  of  its  rocky  bed,  as  if  dancing 
in  gladness  to  the  sound  of  its  own  music. 

At  the  point  of  crossing  the  river  is  wide — the  bottom  a solid 
limestone  rock — the  banks  fringed  with  green;  the  mountains,  of 
fantastic  shape,  some  looking  like  huge  tumuli — the  graves  of  the 
sons  of  Anak;  others  like  temples  in  ruin;  others,  like  the  columnar 
memorials  of  past  history;  and,  here  and  there  a vast  pile  of  boulders 
and  fragmentary  rocks — victims  of  some  old  earthquake — foot- 
prints of  a geological  upheaval  (post  Adamite,  I trow);  here,  too, 
are  glens  and  gorges,  cloud-capped  towers  and  humble  nooks;  caves 
of  darkness  and  vistas  of  beauty;  the  lonely  river,  with  its  flashing 
water,  leaping  and  laughing  as  a child  in  its  frolic;  and,  as  it  sweeps 
along  to  the  base  of  some  hoary  rock,  huge  and  high,  pausing  into 
a stillness — arrested,  dumb,  like  the  same  child  in  the  presence  of 
wisdom  and  years.  The  scene  is  lovely,  grand,  enchanting.  The  im- 
pression is  sublime,  thrilling,  religious.  You  feel  like  praising  the 
God  who  made  it.  I felt,  if  I had  such  a retreat  for  daily  private 
prayer  I would  be  a better  man.  It  humbles,  exalts,  awes,  subdues, 
exhilarates.  The  vision  is  worth  far  more  than  all  the  toil  and  money 
it  would  cost  to  reach  it — even  though  you  came  from  Aroostook 
or  the  Capes  of  Florida.  The  Spanish  fathers  called  the  river  San 
Pedro  (St.  Peter),  after  the  apostle.  Fit  name  for  the  hills  and  rocks, 
and  the  waters  preach  adoration  of  God.  What  a barbarism! — almost 
profanity,  to  call  it  Devil’s  River!  Alas,  we  Americans  are  a practical, 
not  an  (esthetic  people. 

[On  they  went  through  the  unsettled  prairies,  and,  omitting  one 
letter,  we  get  another  view.] 

We  left  Howard  Spring  after  breakfast,  and  pursued  our  journey 
through  the  day  without  any  special  incident  by  the  way.  The 
country  is  poor,  dry,  and  rocky.  The  only  growth  is  a dwarfish 
mezquit  and  a species  of  palmetto  with  a long,  serrated  leaf,  com- 
monly called,  in  Southeast  Georgia,  “saw-palmetto.” 
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We  met  several  government  trains,  a herd  or  two  of  horses  in 
transit  from  Mexico  to  the  interior  of  Texas — mere  scrub-stock,  not 
of  much  value  anywhere. 

In  the  afternoon  we  saw  a great  many  antelopes,  in  different 
squads  among  the  hills;  but,  as  usual,  they  were  too  shy  either  for 
close  inspection  or  successful  shooting. 

The  mountains  continue — seem  to  grow  higher — and,  if  possible, 
more  wild  and  bleak. 

The  views  are  panoramic — perpetually  shifting — yet  always  deso- 
late. We  have  here  uniformity  of  change — a monotony  of  variety — 
hill,  mountain,  vale,  cave,  gorge,  canon,  precipice — all  alike  in  lone- 
liness and  sterility — the  very  nakedness  of  ruin. 

Finally,  after  ascending  a mountain,  we  enter  upon  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Llano  Estacado,  or  “the  Staked  Plains,”  and,  on 
looking  back,  a very  remarkable  change  appears.  The  mountains 
through  which  we  had  been  toiling  are  seen  no  more — the  innumer- 
able summits  seem  blended,  the  points  and  crags  and  inequalities  are 
lost,  and  there  lies  before  the  gaze  almost  a perfect  plain.  The  change 
is  most  marvellous;  it  is,  however,  only  the  magic  of  elevation. 

These  letters  are  likely  to  grow  tedious.  I must  therefore  omit 
details  of  night-encampments,  description  of  scenery,  and  the  every- 
day events  of  this  long,  tedious  trip.  Selecting  from  the  mass  ma- 
terials enough  for  a few  letters,  I will  sum  up  in  a closing  epistle 
my  views  of  the  country,  its  wants  and  prospects. 

Fort  Lancaster,  the  next  point  of  interest,  was  reached  about  noon 
the  26th  day  of  May.  After  crossing  the  plain  we  came  suddenly 
upon  the  most  frightful  descent  upon  the  whole  route.  The  road 
has  been  cut  out  of  the  mountain-side,  and  runs  along  upon  the 
brink  of  a precipice  of  awful  depth.  To  go  down  in  safety  requires 
all  the  help  and  precautions  for  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

The  fort  is  upon  the  valley  below,  and  consists  of  adobe-houses 
mainly,  neatly  arranged,  and  constituting  cool  retreats  from  the 
almost  intolerable  heat  of  this  region.  The  thermometer,  I think, 
was  104°  on  the  day  of  our  arrival.  The  wind,  confined  by  the  moun- 
tains, was  pouring  like  a torrent  through  the  vale;  and  yet,  in  passing 
over  deserts  of  sand  and  rock,  had  become  so  dry  and  hot  as  hardly 
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to  affect  the  temperature  at  all.  Nevertheless,  to  one  in  the  shade  it 
was  very  refreshing. 

Here  we  dined,  changed  teams,  and  set  out  afresh.  In  a few  miles 
we  crossed  the  Pecos  River— a deep,  muddy,  brackish  stream — and 
travelled  late  at  night  in  order  to  find  a place  open  enough  for  a 
camp.  In  this  region  the  Indians  are  very  troublesome,  and  the 
traveller  must  needs  be  wary.  The  mules  were  tied  fast — some  to  the 
bushes  and  some  to  the  wheels;  a double  guard  was  stationed,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  went  to  rest.  Fortunately  we  were  not 
disturbed. 

Very  early  we  were  up  and  off.  The  poor  mules  were  supper- 
less, needed  water,  and  a few  miles  ahead  was  a famous  spring  and 
plenty  of  grass.  The  spring  is  called  Escondido,  which  means  hidden. 

At  the  foot  of  a mountainous  pile  of  volcanic  rock  the  waters 
break  out;  but  are  so  concealed  by  bulrushes  and  flags  as  to  be 
invisible  until,  by  a circuitous  path,  you  reach  the  very  rock  from 
under  which  they  flow.  When  you  have  found  it,  before  you  drink 
you  will  have  to  settle  a serious  controversy  between  sight  and 
smell.  The  sulphurous  odors  which  come  up  from  the  muddy  bed 
right  below  will  sicken  you  and  tempt  you  to  turn  away;  but  the 
bright  water,  clear  and  cool,  looks  so  inviting,  you  will  conclude 
that,  although  in  bad  company,  it  must  itself  be  good  and  pure. 
Sight,  supported  by  long  thirst,  will  carry  the  day;  you  dip  and 
drink,  and  then  find  that  the  argument  is  on  the  side  of  smell.  The 
nose  is  a better  judge  than  the  eye.  Alas! — in  this  world  of  de- 
lusions— good-looking  things  are  not  always  pleasant.  “All  is  not 
gold  that  glitters.” 

In  the  evening  we  reached  the  other  stage,  encamped  and  waiting 
for  us.  While  waiting  for  us,  the  driver  had  killed  a fine  buck,  and, 
after  camping  together  that  night,  we  had  a feast  of  fat  things  in  the 
morning;  venison  steak,  after  feeding  a day  or  two  on  jerked  beef, 
is  savory — very. 

The  mountains  are  changed  in  form,  and  constitute  a remarkable 
feature  of  this  region.  They  are  circular,  conical,  smooth,  oblong 
ridges  with  abrupt  terminations,  now  undulating,  like  the  waves  of 
the  ocean — yonder  towers  one,  gray  and  venerable;  while  around, 
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in  a group,  are  several  others  of  various  altitudes  and  dimensions,  all 
of  one  family — making  you  think  of  an  old  man  and  his  household. 
There  is  one  like  a centre-table  in  a parlor,  yonder  is  another,  soli- 
tary and  alone — he  seems  to  have  fallen  out  with  them,  and  set  up 
for  himself — and  presently  you  may  see  long,  smooth  stretches  of 
mountain  like  a fortification  with  a grand  old  gateway  in  the  center, 
opening  to  some  feudal  stronghold  beyond;  while  on  every  hand 
there  are  towers,  temples,  and  domes — tumuli,  pyramids,  and  monu- 
mental piles — you  feel  at  last  as  if  you  were  among  the  grand  old 
relics  of  some  primeval  world. 

On  the  27th  we  reached  Camp  Stockton,  better  known,  however, 
as  “Comanche  Springs.”  This  is  a new  military  post,  located  in  an 
open  plain,  and  as  yet  has  the  most  extemporaneous  arrangement 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  soldiers.  “Shanty”  is  the  term  em- 
ployed in  the  East  to  express  the  lowest  style  of  a human  dwelling; 
but  the  stick  affairs  here  are  of  a lower  grade  still — too  low  to  be 
described.  For  the  present,  the  place  is  called  a camp.  The  men  were 
busy,  however,  erecting  houses — a sort  of  concrete,  a cross  between 
a stone  building  and  an  adobe.  Water  is  abundant  and  very  good; 
but  the  supply  for  fuel  is  a little  curious,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  the  roots  of  the  mezquit-bushes.  Strange  to  tell,  these  little  dwarf- 
ish bushes  have  immense  roots — exceeding  in  size  and  number  those 
of  many  large  trees. 

The  kindness  of  Lieutenant  Sherman  and  Mrs.  Sherman  I shall 
not  soon  forget.  We  dined  with  them,  and,  in  view  of  long  absti- 
nence, felt  most  pleasantly  recruited.* 

Here  we  dropped  some  of  our  passengers;  and,  as  the  number  left 
was  too  small  for  two  stages,  we  were  crowded  into  one.  Six  mules 
were  hitched,  and  eight  more  were  driven  ahead.  We  had  two  out- 
riders— one  to  drive  the  loose  train,  and  another  to  ride  by  the  one 
in  harness;  the  last  was  armed  with  a large  whip,  with  which  he 
kept  the  team  excited.  His  blows  were  hearty  and  frequent.  We 

* Lieutenant  Sherman,  whose  kindness  was  so  great,  as  he  passed  through 
Texas,  came  near  to  the  bishop,  some  five  years  after  this,  but,  much  to  the 
bishop’s  gratification,  did  not  call.  He  was  then  Lieutenant-General  Sherman, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  on  his  famous  march  to  the  sea. 
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travelled  two  hours,  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour — stopped  and  rested; 
changed  teams,  and  proceeded  in  the  same  order. 

At  night  we  camped  in  as  bleak  a place  as  could  well  be  found. 
The  winds  were  fierce  and  cold.  The  nights  contrast  strangely  with 
the  days.  The  sun  is  tropically  hot;  but,  when  you  lie  down  to  sleep 
at  night,  an  overcoat  and  two  good  blankets  are  no  incumbrance. 

We  stopped  at  Barilla  Springs  for  breakfast.  Found  there  a large 
train  of  emigrants.  Two  ladies  came  down  to  the  stage  to  talk  with 
Mrs.  Pierce.  The  oldest  said  she  was  moving  simply  to  follow  her 
daughter;  the  daughter  said  she  was  following  her  husband.  I in- 
quired into  their  history  a little.  They  had  moved  from  Tennessee 
to  Mississippi;  then  to  Texas,  now  to  California. 

I said,  “I  suppose  you  will  go  next  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.” 

The  young  one  replied,  with  some  spirit,  “If  I ever  get  to  Cali- 
fornia, you  may  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  I’ll  never  move  again.” 
The  emigration  from  Texas  to  California  is  very  heavy.  The 
Atlantic  States  yield  thousands  to  Texas;  and  Texas,  in  her  turn, 
sends  them  to  the  Pacific;  and,  to  my  astonishment,  I find  scores 
here  about  to  come  back  to  Texas.  An  American  humanity  is  a rest- 
less one;  most  commonly,  one  move  unsettles  a man  for  life. 

The  mountains  along  here  are  wild  and  grand.  I suspect  they 
abound  in  iron  ore.  They  will  make  you  think  of  Baalbec,  Thebes, 
Palmyra,  or  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness— the  silence,  solitude,  and 
desolation  of  antiquity  seem  to  brood  over  the  scene.  Fallen  columns, 
demolished  temples,  towers  in  ruin,  patches  of  old  fortifications, 
palaces  deserted,  remnants  of  architectural  grandeur  still  mouldering 
in  sad  decay— a thousand  similitudes  like  these  force  themselves 
upon  your  fancy,  as  you  look  out  upon  the  fantastic  shapes  about 
you;  for  the  stillness  is  sepulchral.  Solemnity  steals  over  the  mind. 
The  rattling  of  the  coach- wheels  has  an  irreverent  sound,  which  jars 
upon  the  feelings  like  laughter  in  a graveyard.  All  around  is  rugged, 
bleak  desolation.  Vegetation  is  dead,  as  if  nature  sympathized  with 
the  ruin  of  ages,  and  meant  to  add  her  spoils  to  the  mournful  pile. 

Finally  we  reached  a spring  called  “Lympia”;  around  it  was  a 
little  verdure,  and  here,  for  the  first  time  for  a long  while,  we  saw 
some  deer  and  antelope.  They  had  doubtless  travelled  to  find  water. 
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Here  we  enter  into  “Grand  Pass,”  the  only  outlet  through  the 
rocky  barriers  of  this  melancholy  region. 

We  got  through  as  the  sun  was  setting;  and  on  the  right  was  a 
long  broken  ridge  of  mountains,  with  sharp  rocks,  shooting  up  like 
steeples  and  spires — and  above  were  clouds,  rolling  and  tossing 
with  the  wind — the  reflected  light  likened  them  to  smoke  and  flame 
ascending  from  a city  on  fire.  We  thought  of  Moscow  and  the 
Kremlin.  Thunder  bellowed  from  the  darkening  sky,  lightnings 
flashed,  the  wind  blew  a gale,  and  we  thought  a storm  of  rain  was 
coming.  A few  random  drops  fell,  and  all  but  the  wind  was  still. 
That  raged  on.  We  had  reached  Fort  Davis,  where  we  camped. 

From  Camp  Stockton  to  Fort  Davis  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles.  The  road  is  generally  very  fine,  and  the  scenery  grand. 
We  passed  a place  called  “Barrel  Springs,”  and  stopped  to  dine  on  a 
rocky  hill,  where  the  only  fuel  to  be  found  was  the  trunk  of  a 
decayed  cabbage-tree,  otherwise  known  as  Spanish  Bayonet. 

In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  “Dead  Man’s  Hole,”  a most  revolting 
name  for  a spring  of  the  best  water  on  the  route. 

The  mountains  along  here  are  lovely;  live-oaks  abound,  and  re- 
semble an  apple-orchard  in  the  order  of  their  growth.  Some  of  the 
mountains  are  naked,  others  are  covered  with  dead  grass,  very  yel- 
low in  the  sunlight;  others,  spotted  all  over  with  these  orchard-like 
trees.  The  valleys  are  poor  generally,  and  naked.  In  them  are  to  be 
found  those  curiosities  of  the  West — “dog-towns.” 

The  prairie-dog  is  a marvel  in  natural  history.  These  little  animals 
live  in  communities.  They  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  a pile  of  dirt 
marks  the  mouth  of  every  habitation.  Some  of  them  are  mere  villages, 
others  may  be  classed  as  towns,  and  others  as  cities.  Nothing  but 
population,  however,  marks  the  difference.  The  architecture  is  all 
of  one  pattern. 

For  two  days  before  we  reached  the  Rio  Grande  the  same  general 
features  of  country  prevailed.  All  is  parched,  dry,  and  sad-looking. 
If  I had  no  experience  of  this  region,  and  were  dropped  down  here, 
my  first  impression  would  be  that  no  animal  life  could  be  sustained 
in  it.  This,  however,  would  be  a mistake.  Antelopes  live  here  and 
keep  fat.  Ox-teams  innumerable  pass  through,  and,  if  not  over- 
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driven,  improve.  The  explanation  is  this:  Whenever  it  rains,  and  this 
is  at  long  intervals,  the  grass  springs,  and  grows  as  long  as  the  moist- 
ure lasts,  and  when  the  draught  comes  on  dies  before  it  reaches 
maturity.  It  is  not  therefore  dead,  decaying  vegetation,  but  well- 
cured  hay,  and  very  nutritious.  As  no  rains  or  dews  fall  in  this  coun- 
try, it  keeps  from  month  to  month.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  very  fond 
of  it.  Vast  herds  may  be  seen  in  some  places,  leaving  the  streams, 
where  there  is  some  verdure,  and  resorting  to  the  plains  to  feed  on 
this  dry  grass.  There  had  been  no  rain,  I was  told,  for  two  years, 
and,  of  course,  no  decomposition.  Nature  provides  the  hay,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field  do  their  own  mowing.  No  need  of  storehouse 
or  barn. 

On  the  night  of  May  31st  we  made  our  last  encampment,  and  the 
next  day,  early  in  the  afternoon,  reached  “Eagle  Spring”;  a name 
I had  often  noticed  upon  the  maps,  little  thinking  I should  ever  see 
the  place.  The  spring  is  a mere  hole  in  the  ground,  half  full  of  milky- 
looking  water,  as  unpalatable  as  it  is  ill-favored. 

Eagle  Mountain,  near  by,  is  awful  in  its  grandeur — and  the  place 
is  one  of  interest,  as  the  scene  of  some  Indian  murders  a year  or  two 
since.  Three  graves  mark  the  spot  where  the  emigrants  were  slain. 
It  is  a place  in  which  to  be  sad;  and  when  you  look  around  and  see 
the  hiding-places  from  which  the  treacherous  savage  might  wing 
his  arrow  or  send  his  death-dealing  bullet,  you  feel  a little  nervous. 

Nevertheless  we  rested  here  an  hour,  and  walked  about  in  as  much 
security  as  elsewhere.  Bear  grass  and  a sort  of  mongrel  palmetto  are 
the  only  products  of  this  arid  region.  With  their  long,  naked  stems 
and  bushy  tops,  as  you  whirl  by  them  in  the  dark,  they  look  like  the 
outposts  of  an  army — sentinels  over  their  sleeping  comrades. 

The  road,  after  leaving  the  spring,  lies  for  miles  mainly  in  the  bed 
of  what  in  wet  weather  is  a considerable  stream.  Rocks — rocks! 
above,  below,  around. 

Finally  we  emerge  from  the  desolation,  and  in  the  valley  below 
we  see  the  far-famed  Rio  Grande.  Green  trees  line  the  banks — oh, 
how  refreshing  to  the  eye  weary  of  rocks,  sand,  and  vegetable  death! 

Under  a wide-spreading  cotton-wood  the  driver  halted,  and  for 
a season  we  luxuriate  in  shade.  We  go  down  to  the  river — what  a 
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disappointment!  I expected  to  see  a bold,  dashing  stream  of  clear, 
cool  water — but,  lo!  a narrow,  muddy  sluggish  one,  with  scarce  a 
perceptible  current.  I stooped  to  drink,  and  thought,  as  the  river 
was  swollen  by  the  melting  snows,  that  I should  once  more  get  a 
cooling  draught;  but  no!  it  was  warm  as  a Southern  mill-pond  in 
the  month  of  June.  This  was  the  first  river  and  the  first  impression. 
Our  route  lies  up  the  river  for  eighty  miles  or  more,  and,  perhaps, 
we  shall  see  it  to  more  advantage. 

Five  miles  more  and  we  reach  Fort  Quitman.  A few  adobe  houses 
and  some  rude  stick  tents,  deep  sand,  and  broad  sunshine,  as  hot  as 
I ever  felt,  are  among  my  recollections  of  the  place.  When  we 
stopped  to  deliver  the  mail,  a gentleman  came  up  to  inquire  of  a 
train  behind.  He  seemed  to  long  for  its  arrival,  that  he  might  hasten 
his  escape  from  what  he  called  “this  God-forsaken  country.” 

The  river  was  rising  and  threatened  to  overflow  the  place.  The 
people  were  full  of  fears,  for  their  adobe  houses  were  certain  to  cave 
in  if  the  water  reached  them.  I hope  they  escaped  the  dreaded 
calamity. 

After  dinner  we  started  for  El  Paso,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
road  was  bad,  and  that  we  must  travel  all  night.  We  verified  both 
declarations. 

The  sand  was  deep,  and  occasionally  the  rut  was  cut  into  holes  of 
great  depth,  and  the  mere  shaking  of  the  vehicle  was  torturing  to 
tired  limbs. 

Just  before  sunset  we  saw  an  exciting  chase — a wolf  and  a mule 
rabbit.  Terror  spurred  one,  appetite  the  other — each  was  doing  his 
best;  which  won  the  race  I do  not  know,  for  a turn  in  the  road  hid 
them  from  our  view.  I must  skip  till  “morning  light  appears.”  Dark- 
ness and  sleep  both  prevented  me  from  seeing  much. 

Just  before  day  the  rising  water  compelled  the  driver  to  abandon 
the  road,  and  hunt  a new  route  through  the  sandhills  on  the  edge  of 
the  riven  bottom — and  as,  with  the  rest,  I had  to  walk,  my  impres- 
sions are  not  very  favorable.  The  only  remarkable  thing  on  the  way 
is,  here  and  there  a human  habitation.  We  had  not  seen  one  for  five 
hundred  miles. 

In  the  morning  we  reached  San  Elezario,  an  old  Mexican  village, 
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with  a few  Pueblo  Indians  scattered  around.  Some  Americans,  too, 
have  found  their  way  out  here. 

We  halted  for  breakfast  and  fared  very  well.  The  host  was  an 
American  and  his  wife  a Mexican.  Here,  too,  are  gardens  and  or- 
chards and  fields.  The  sight  was  reviving.  For  production,  the  sole 
dependence  is  irrigation.  The  soil  is  fine — a rich  alluvial.  Soon  we 
came  to  another  village,  Socorro;  and  then  to  Isleta — all  of  them  old 
Catholic  stations,  where  Mexicans  and  Indians  were  taught — alas,  not 
Christianity,  but  Romanism.  On  the  Texan  side  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  narrow,  and  not  of  much  value. 

We  passed  Fort  Bliss  in  a cloud  of  dust,  and  soon  drove  into 
El  Paso.  Alighted  at  the  only  hotel  in  the  place,  glad  to  escape  the 
scorching  sun  and  to  rest  for  a season. 

The  stage  from  Antonio  runs  no  further  than  El  Paso,  and  we 
had  to  wait  two  days  for  “the  Overland,”  as  it  is  called.  Here  my 
free  ticket  expired,  and  new  arrangements  had  to  be  made.  We  had 
travelled  seven  hundred  miles,  and  had  thirteen  hundred  more  to  go, 
so  that  a little  rest  was  not  out  of  order. 

El  Paso,  in  Texas,  is  a very  small  town;  but  El  Paso,  in  Mexico, 
directly  opposite,  is  a considerable  place.  It  is  a very  old  town, 
and  like  Mexican  towns  generally,  is  very  irregular  in  shape.  It  has 
an  air  of  antiquity  about  it  that  interests,  and  signs  of  dilapidation 
and  abandonment  which  tell  of  revolution  and  bad  government. 
During  Santa  Anna’s  last  reign,  windows  were  heavily  taxed,  and  to 
evade  his  oppression  in  many  houses  the  sash  were  removed,  and  the 
opening  walled  up.  I saw  several  habitations  without  a window,  and 
with  only  a single  door. 

The  present  contest  between  the  Liberal  and  the  Church  party 
has  driven  many  of  the  best  citizens  into  exile;  some  are  imprisoned — 
and  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  place  are  much  damaged. 

The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  one  of  the  richest  and  loveliest 
I ever  saw.  Here  are  the  largest  pear-trees  I ever  beheld.  Fruit  trees 
in  general  are  cultivated  by  every  householder.  The  vineyards  are 
large  and  carefully  tended.  Grape-culture  and  wine-making  are  the 
chief  dependence  for  money.  It  was  too  early  for  grapes,  but  I 
tasted  the  wine  and  found  it  excellent — far  superior,  to  my  unculti- 
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vated  taste,  to  most  of  the  European  brands.  The  vines  are  singularly 
managed.  There  is  no  frame  for  them  to  run  on — no  stake  to  uphold 
them.  They  are  pruned  very  close  every  year,  and  the  main  stem 
becomes  stout  and  strong,  and  looks  like  a stump,  usually  about 
two  feet  high.  The  young  vines  shoot  out  from  this  old  stock,  and 
are  left  to  wave  in  the  wind. 

Wheat  grows  finely  here.  The  fields  are  not  enclosed.  Irrigation 
is  universal.  There  is  one  large  canal  (we  would  term  it — the  Mexi- 
cans call  it  acqouia — pronounced  acokia)  with  little  trenches  run- 
ning in  every  direction,  which  form  squares;  in  these  the  water  is 
allowed  to  stand  till  absorbed  by  the  earth. 

I was  much  interested  in  the  style  and  instrument  of  ploughing. 
A long  pole,  with  a natural  or  artificial  prong — sometimes  faced 
with  iron  at  one  end;  a pair  of  oxen,  with  the  yoke  lashed  fast  to  the 
horns ; one  Mexican  to  hold  the  plough,  another  to  drive  the  team — 
constitutes  the  arrangement.  It  is  a scratching  operation.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, at  the  end  of  his  grazing,  could  have  done  as  well  with  his 
finger-nails.  Strange  to  say,  however,  I was  informed  that  the  Ameri- 
can settlers  on  the  Rio  Grande  who  ploughed  deep,  after  the  Eastern 
fashion,  had  been  constrained  to  abandon  their  way  and  adopt  the 
style  of  the  country,  as  best  adapted  to  production.  I find  the  same 
theory  of  culture  in  California.  If  I were  writing  for  an  agricultural 
paper  I would  speculate  a little — as  it  is,  I forbear. 

The  Cathedral  is  a venerable  building,  said  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old.  It  is  an  adobe  structure,  and  looks  like  it  might  last 
another  century.  It  is  the  chief  building  in  the  town — fronts  the 
Plaza — and  is  conspicuous  from  many  points  of  observation. 

When  Congress  modified  the  Gadsden  Treaty  and  left  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Mexico,  a great  mistake  was  made.  Unless  her 
silver  mines  should  turn  out  to  be  an  offset,  the  whole  of  Arizona 
is  not  as  valuable.  But  I must  not  anticipate. 

At  El  Paso  I found  several  pleasant  acquaintances.  Among  them 
Judge  Hart,  whose  kindness  I can  but  commemorate.  He  was  once 
an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  but  resigned,  married,  and  settled  near 
El  Paso,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  His  location  is  as  barren 
as  can  be  found  in  the  Union,  and  yet  he  had  the  forecast  to  see 
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that  a fabulous  fortune  could  be  made  just  there.  He  built  a mill  for 
grinding  wheat,  and  has  a monopoly  of  the  Far  West  in  the  flour 
trade.  Intelligent,  refined,  and  liberal,  he  has  made  a character  as 
well  as  a fortune;  and,  in  his  adobe  palace,  he  dispenses  an  elegant 
hospitality.  His  house  is  an  oasis  in  a desert.  His  polite  attention  and 
exceeding  kindness  to  me  and  mine  will  be  long  remembered.  He 
is  a Catholic  by  education  and  profession,  but  generously  proposed 
to  aid  me  in  building  a Southern  Methodist  church,  and  in  support- 
ing a preacher. 

[The  Bishop  had  now  reached  El  Paso.  He  found  himself  here  in 
quite  an  embarrassment.  His  free  tickets  had  given  out;  and  all  his 
money  was  in  bills  of  exchange  on  San  Francisco.  He  went  to  the 
stage  office,  and  to  his  astonishment  the  clerk  said:  “Why,  Mr. 
Pierce;  I know  you.”  They  found  that  they  had  known  each  other 
in  Warren  County,  Ga.,  when  the  agent  drove  a stage  there.  He 
relieved  the  Bishop’s  mind  by  telling  him,  he  could  pay  his  travelling 
expenses  in  San  Francisco.  Judge  Hart,  whom  he  mentions  so  grate- 
fully, sent  his  carriage  for  him  and  took  him  to  his  house,  where  his 
lovely  Spanish  wife  received  him  with  kindest  hospitality.  He  had 
him  at  his  house,  which  was  on  the  way  the  stage  went,  and  ere  it 
came  the  Judge  went  to  a desk  and  taking  ten  gold  eagles  gave  them 
to  the  Bishop,  to  pay  his  expenses  by  the  way.  His  next  letter  tells 
of  further  progress.] 

The  Superintendent  having  assured  me  one  afternoon  that  the 
stage  could  not  arrive  before  the  next  morning,  I accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  Judge  Hart,  and  went  out  to  spend  the  night  at  his  hospitable 
mansion.  Myself  and  wife  and  daughter  had  just  retired  and  were 
sinking  into  delightful  sleep  when  the  roll  of  wheels  swiftly  revolv- 
ing over  the  gravelly  road  smote  upon  our  drowsy  ears.  In  a moment 
or  two  the  driver  hailed  and  urged  speedy  preparation.  Here  was 
a trial.  Sleep  is  in  itself  a luxury;  a good  bed  makes  it  more  so;  and 
to  give  up  both  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  and  go  scaling  mountains 
in  the  dark,  and  then  plunging  down  on  the  other  side,  now  walled 
in,  and  then  driving  on  the  brink  of  precipices,  was  far  from  com- 
fortable. But  go  we  must.  To  add  to  our  troubles,  the  Rio  Grande 
was  swollen  by  the  melting  snows  and  had  overflowed,  driving  us 
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from  the  accustomed  track  and  constraining  us  to  extemporize  a 
road.  Withal  I was  assured  that  on  reaching  Fort  Fillmore,  forty-five 
miles  distant,  I could  go  no  farther  on  account  of  the  spreading 
waters.  The  driver  said  that  I would  have  to  wade  waist-deep  for 
half  a mile  to  reach  the  ferry — that  the  ground  was  so  soft  and  miry 
that  the  stage  could  not  possibly  go  across.  “You  might  get  through, 
sir,  but  what  will  you  do  with  your  wife  and  little  girl?”  said  one 
and  another.  I simply  inquired  if  I could  find  anybody  about  the 
Fort  to  “pack”  my  baggage  over.  “O  yes.”  Very  well.  I had  made 
up  my  mind  to  make  a raft  of  planks  and  put  Mrs.  Pierce  and  little 
Ann  upon  it  and  to  pull  it  over.  By  the  way,  we  had  to  divide  our 
company  and  leave  two  of  the  young  preachers  for  the  next  stage. 
Brother  D.,  who  was  with  me,  said  he  would  help  me  in  my  im- 
promptu navigation.  So,  against  all  remonstrances,  on  we  went.  I am 
too  old  a traveller  to  be  stopped  by  reported  difficulties  fifty  miles 
ahead  of  me.  What  many  people  think  impracticable  is  easy  of 
accomplishment  ofttimes,  if  resolution  is  brought  to  the  task.  Rumors 
of  danger  and  difficulty  are  seldom  to  be  relied  on;  so  at  least  I have 
commonly  found.  Accordingly,  when  we  reached  Fort  Fillmore  we 
learned  that  all  the  necessary  arrangements  had  been  made  for  our 
transit  dry-shod  to  the  other  side.  Where  we  expected  trouble  we 
found  entertainment.  The  mode  of  transportation  was  novel.  The 
ferryboat,  commonly  called  “a  flat,”  had  been  floated  down  nearly 
a mile  to  a little  knoll  upon  the  bank,  a long  rope  attached,  several 
Mexicans  engaged,  and  when  the  passengers  and  baggage  had  all 
been  transferred  the  word  was  given,  and  the  Mexicans  wading  along 
the  bank  in  water  from  the  ankles  to  the  armpits  pulled  us  safely 
along.  One  extra  hand,  armed  with  an  axe,  accompanied  our  team 
to  cut  down  bushes  and  trees  when  the  rope  became  entangled.  The 
only  serious  difficulty  was,  “How  shall  we  reach  the  other  side  of 
the  river?”  This  was  settled  after  a long  pull  by  taking  advantage 
of  a bend  in  the  river,  where  the  current  favored  our  landing.  The 
rope  was  detached,  and  the  flat  abandoned  to  the  stream.  The  calcu- 
lation was  well  made,  for  we  struck  the  other  bank  within  a few  feet 
of  a desired  point.  Here  another  stage  was  in  Waiting,  and  we  were 
soon  on  our  winding  way.  After  leaving  the  river  and  ascending  for 
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half  a mile,  we  enter  upon  the  far-famed  Mesilla  Valley,  and  soon 
enter  the  town,  also  called  Mesilla  (pronounced  Messea.)  All  the 
Mexican  villages  are  alike — adobe-houses,  jakals  (called  hackels), 
here  and  there  without  any  reference  to  form  or  order.  The  streets, 
of  course,  are  not  mathematical  lines,  but  run  at  random;  and  dogs, 
goats,  and  cattle  all  roam  at  large.  The  whole  looks  a great  deal  more 
like  a caravansary  pitched  for  the  night  than  the  permanent  habita- 
tions of  a local  people. 

The  valley  is  about  forty  miles  in  length  and  seven  in  width,  and 
is  very  fertile.  Easily  irrigated,  under  intelligent  culture  it  would 
sustain  an  immense  population.  The  thriftless,  lazy  Mexican,  content 
with  his  red-pepper,  beans,  and  onions,  and  a little  com,  will  never 
develop  the  capacity  of  the  soil. 

Without  the  Mesilla  Valley,  Arizona  is  a deserted  land,  a land  of 
rocks  and  sand,  without  water  or  timber,  dreary,  desolate,  a solitude 
without  a single  attraction,  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable.  To  talk 
of  it  as  an  agricultural  country  is  ridiculous,  absurd.  Nor  is  it  much 
better  as  a pastoral  region.  Except  about  the  little  villages  on  the 
way,  the  traveller  sees  no  signs  of  animal  life.  The  curse  of  Heaven 
seems  to  rest  upon  it.  The  terrible  denunciations  upon  Israel  and 
Judea,  as  uttered  by  the  prophets,  perpetually  occurred  to  me.  I felt 
as  though  I were  journeying  through  a graveyard,  the  tombs  of  an 
extinct  people.  The  loneliness  is  oppressive.  If  perchance  any  living 
thing  greets  the  eye,  it  is  sure  to  be  in  motion,  as  though  in  a hurry 
to  get  away.  The  mountains,  many  of  them,  are  as  bold  and  bare  as 
the  mossless  rock.  It  is  true  that  occasionally  we  saw  a valley  with 
soil  enough  to  produce  if  water  could  be  had,  but  there  seems  to  be 
neither  cloud  above  nor  springs  beneath.  To  condense  and  to  express 
all  in  three  words,  I add,  drought,  sterility,  emptiness. 

Mesilla,  Tucson,  Tubac,  are  the  three  towns  of  the  territory. 
Except  the  first,  all  are  dependent  mainly  on  importation  for  bread. 
Tubac  is  in  the  mining  regions,  and  has,  I learn,  a considerable  popu- 
lation, and  her  supplies  come  chiefly  from  Sonora.  Before  reaching 
Tucson,  some  three  hundred  miles  from  Mesilla,  I lost  my  hat  by 
nodding.  On  our  arrival  next  day  about  noon,  I stepped  into  a store 
to  purchase  a head-covering  of  some  kind.  I found  several  Indians 
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trading  with  the  merchants;  among  them  I noticed  a well-clad, 
good-looking  woman,  very  unlike  the  rest.  Pointing  to  her,  I asked 
the  tradesman  if  she  was  an  Apache.  He  replied,  yes.  She  seemed 
quite  offended,  and,  turning  to  me,  she  said,  “No,  no  Apache,  me 
Christian  Indian.”  I tried  to  talk  with  her,  but  her  store  of  English 
seemed  to  be  exhausted.  I suppose  she  was  a Catholic.  The  old  Santa 
Cruz  Mission  is  not  far  distant  from  this  place.  That  mission  I think 
is  now  abandoned,  and  Protestantism  has  done  nothing  for  these 
outcast  tribes.  Perhaps  the  time  to  occupy  this  forlorn  region  has 
not  yet  come.  The  Methodist  Church,  North,  has  sent  out  two 
missionaries  to  Arizona,  but  they  have  accomplished  nothing.  One 
of  them  has  accepted  the  chaplaincy  of  Fort  Fillmore;  the  other,  I 
believe,  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles,  and  is  a member  of  the  California 
Conference. 

If  the  Overland  Mail  line  is  continued  and  is  made  daily,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  or  if  the  Pacific  Railroad  is  built,  Arizona  will  present 
in  a few  years  some  points  of  interest  for  our  Missionary  Society. 
Gold,  silver,  and  copper,  doubtless,  abound  in  the  mountains,  and 
when  the  means  of  transportation  are  provided,  so  that  food  can  be 
imported  at  living  rates,  many  of  these  silent  vales  will  hum  with 
life  and  labor.  American  enterprise  and  the  lust  of  gold  will  over- 
come all  difficulties,  and  people  some  spots  of  this  waste  wilderness. 
It  is  too  poor  and  solitary  to  “howl.” 

At  the  stations  where  we  change  horses  wells  have  been  dug,  and 
in  most  places  water  is  easily  obtained.  It  is  all  brackish  and  very 
unpalatable.  At  one  point  I saw  them  digging  for  water.  They  had 
gone  down  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  without  a sign.  The 
dirt  at  the  bottom  was  wellnigh  as  dry  as  the  surface.  When  wre  re- 
turned in  the  fall,  the  work  was  abandoned.  In  New  Mexico  the 
Government  has  experimented  with  an  artesian  well,  and  failed.  Yet 
in  some  places  water  is  found  in  fifteen  feet.  The  Overland  Stage 
Company,  by  their  stations,  wells,  and  employes,  have  improved  the 
route  for  emigrants.  Water  can  be  had  for  man  and  beast  now,  at 
points  less  distant  from  each  other  than  in  other  days.  There  is  less 
danger  from  Indians  and  Mexicans,  and  the  dreariness  is  relieved 
now  and  then  by  the  sight  of  a white  man’s  face  and  the  familiar 
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sound  of  one’s  mother  tongue.  For  myself,  however,  I never  could 
muster  the  patience  to  cross  the  plans  in  an  ox-wagon,  as  many  do, 
consuming  six  and  nine  months  in  the  transit. 

It  would  be  a dull,  monotonous  task  to  describe  in  detail  the  route 
to  California.  The  points  of  interest  are  few  and  far  between.  If 
anyone,  familiar  with  the  local  history  of  the  country  had  been  with 
us,  we  might  have  learned  much  of  adventures — Indian  skirmishes 
and  the  troubles  of  emigrants — but  our  drivers  seemed  strangely 
ignorant  of  everything  we  wished  to  know.  To  make  time  and  get 
their  wages  was  their  sole  concern. 

While  there  is  much  to  admire  in  the  scenery,  to  describe  it  is 
impossible.  I might  write  of  mountains,  high  and  low,  of  fantastic 
forms,  awful  cliffs,  yawning  precipices,  of  valleys,  canons,  gorges, 
rolling  prairies,  river-bottoms  and  deserts  dreary,  and  yet  the  image 
I might  conjure  up  would  bear  no  resemblance  to  these  wild, 
desolate,  unique,  picturesque  regions.  My  account  must  be  very 
general. 

After  leaving  El  Paso,  for  twelve  hundred  miles  the  fare  is  scanty. 
I never  fasted  so  much,  nor  so  long.  The  only  chance  for  a meal  was 
at  the  station,  where  we  changed  horses.  In  these  stables  the  hostler 
lives.  Here  he  sleeps,  cooks,  and  eats.  His  provision  consists  of  coffee 
(so-called),  or  tea,  peaches  dried  with  the  skin  on  them,  and  Mexi- 
can beans.  The  last  seemed  to  be  the  staple  food  of  the  country. 
The  mode  of  preparation  is  as  follows:  In  the  morning  they  are 
boiled,  and  the  liquid  is  called  soup;  at  noon  the  mess  is  warmed 
over,  and  with  soup  some  beans  are  taken;  at  night,  the  remaining 
beans  are  fried,  and  the  dish  is  dubbed  frijoles  (pronounced  free- 
holes).  I wish  to  speak  respectfully  of  the  Mexican  beans,  for  they 
saved  us  from  starvation.  (I  brought  some  of  them  to  Georgia;  they 
are  planted  and  doing  well.)  The  great  difficulty  in  eating  heartily 
was  the  foreign  ingredients  in  the  form  of  flies.  Since  the  days  of 
Moses  and  Pharaoh,  no  such  swarms  have  been  seen  as  do  congregate 
in  Arizona.  They  are  not  good  for  food,  either  boiled  or  fried — as 
an  ingredient  for  soup  they  are  abominable.  But  when  a man  has 
fasted  three  days  and  nights,  as  I did,  if  he  shuts  his  eyes  the  beans 
taste  very  well. 
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The  overland  mail  is  a great  enterprise,  and,  I am  glad  to  add,  a 
perfect  success.  The  expenses  of  the  line  must  be  enormous.  The 
stages,  the  horses  (of  which  there  are  about  1,200),  the  drivers 
at  high  wages,  the  stations  with  men  to  keep  them,  the  provision  for 
men,  and  the  provender  (hay  and  barley)  for  horses,  all  which  must 
be  imported,  constitute  a heavy  tax  upon  the  company.  The  six 
hundred  thousand  paid  them  by  the  government  must  be  wellnigh 
absorbed  by  the  expenses. 

The  stations  are  arranged  at  distances  varying  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  miles.  Water-privileges  regulate  this  matter  pretty  much. 
The  wells  which  have  been  dug  are  a great  relief  to  the  government 
and  emigrant  trains.  Nevertheless,  such  are  the  irregularities  of 
distance,  and  such  the  quality  of  the  water  in  many  places,  that 
passengers  usually  furnish  themselves  with  canteens,  so  as  to  have 
a tolerable  article,  if  possible,  always  on  hand.  In  hot  weather,  in 
spite  of  all  precautions,  the  traveller  sometimes  suffers  with  thirst. 
The  temperance  societies  might  teach  the  liquor-lovers  they  are 
trying  to  reform  a new  lesson  on  the  value  of  water,  by  sending 
them  overland  to  the  Pacific. 

The  horses  and  mules  which  are  employed  on  this  route  deserve 
a passing  notice.  The  last  are  of  the  small  Spanish  stock,  nimble, 
quick,  and  enduring.  Their  speed,  in  view  of  their  size  and  the  bur- 
den they  draw,  is  astonishing.  I have  known  them  to  accomplish 
fourteen  miles  in  an  hour , without  panting,  or  any  apparent  distress. 
The  horses  are  brought  from  California,  and,  bating  some  bad 
qualities,  are  a very  superior  race.  They  are  strong,  fast,  and  hardy, 
but  cannot  be  “broken,”  as  the  phrase  is.  We  had  a frolic  every  time 
we  changed.  In  both  horses  and  mules  the  old  Spanish  blood,  orig- 
inally bad,  seems  to  have  taken  on  other  vicious  qualities  in  the  wild 
freedom  of  the  plains,  through  many  generations,  and  now  per- 
severingly  resists  subjection  to  the  service  of  man.  In  ever)7  team 
two  or  four  men  are  necessary  to  hitch  the  leaders.  When  the  driver, 
who  is  always  mounted  beforehand,  cries,  “Let  them  go,”  such  rear- 
ing and  pitching  the  Eastern  traveller  never  saw  before.  Within  a 
mile  they  grow  quiet,  and  make  their  run  without  further  ado.  Yet 
the  next  time  they  must  be  broken  in  again.  The  average  speed  for 
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the  whole  distance  is  seven  miles  per  hour.  From  ten  to  fourteen 
is  frequent. 

One  morning,  about  sunrise,  we  reached  the  Pimos  villages.  Here 
lives  a tribe  of  Indians,  harmless,  inoffensive,  and  entitled  to  the 
notice  of  the  Church.  They  might  be  Christianized.  Already,  either 
from  the  necessities  of  their  location  or  from  occasional  contact  with 
the  white  man,  while  retaining  much  characteristic  of  their  race, 
they  are  both  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people.  They  have  their 
herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  their  fields  of  grain.  The  most  of  their 
habitations  are  curious  structures.  They  resemble  an  inverted  pot. 
Small  poles  are  procured  and  bent,  each  end  stuck  in  the  earth  and 
then  wattled  with  small  twigs,  and  then  thatched  with  grass.  A hole, 
large  enough  to  admit  a man’s  body,  is  left  on  one  side.  The  whole 
fabric  is  about  four  feet  high,  and  its  diameter  about  five.  No  adult 
could  stretch  himself  in  one  of  them,  and  he  must  make  a crescent 
of  his  body  and  limbs  to  get  all  in.  The  village  is  dignified  with  one 
or  two  log  cabins. 

On  reaching  the  Maricopa  Wells,  beyond  this  little  Indian  town, 
we  stopped  to  change  our  team,  and  the  driver,  pointing  to  a little 
shanty,  announced  that  we  could  get  something  to  eat  up  there  if 
we  wished.  We  were  all  hungry  and  made  haste  to  reach  the  break- 
fast-house. A table  not  much  larger  than  the  crown  of  my  hat  was 
set  out,  and  on  it  were  an  old  tin  pot  filled  with  flies  and  stewed 
peaches,  a dish  of  beans  and  flies,  and  a loaf  of  bread  old  enough 
to  be  musty,  but  too  dry  to  mould.  On  inspection,  my  appetite  de- 
clined the  refreshments,  my  wife  followed  my  example,  and  we 
concluded  we  could  fast  two  days  longer.  The  little  girl,  however, 
was  very  hungry,  and  must  have  something.  I cut  a small  slice  from 
the  loaf  and  said  to  “mine  host,”  “What  do  you  charge  for  this  bit 
of  bread?”  “Well,  I guess  a dollar  is  about  far.”  Disputing  his  judg- 
ment and  giving  him  some  good  advice,  I paid  him  and  left. 

Now  we  enter  upon  the  Gila  Desert  and  the  valley  of  the  Gila 
River.  There  are  two  deserts,  the  Gila  (pronounced  Hela)  and  the 
Colorado;  the  first,  forty-five  miles  wide,  and  the  other,  one  hun- 
dred and  ten.  By  what  rule  these  calculations  of  distance  are  made 
I cannot  tell.  No  human  can  say  where  either  begins  or  ends.  From 
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Mesilla  Valley  to  El  Monte  in  California  I should  call  it  all  desert — a 
distance  of  about  eight  hundred  miles.  It  is  true  there  are  here  and 
there  little  strips  of  good  land,  a few  trees,  and  some  vegetation.  But 
if  a country  without  timber  or  grass  or  streams,  with  wide-spread 
beds  of  rocks,  alternated  with  sand  and  dust  reduced  to  powder, 
a land  withered,  barren,  dead;  if  such  a land  be  a desert,  then  talk 
not  of  the  Little  Gila  and  the  Great  Colorado  Desert,  but  say  the 
Desert  of  Arizona  and  be  done  with  it.  All  along  here  are  to  be  seen 
the  cacti  in  endless  variety.  They  were  generally  in  bloom,  and 
many  of  them  beautiful.  Bear  grass,  the  Spanish  bayonet,  the  cactus, 
the  broad-leaved,  the  spiral,  the  pillared,  some  of  them  of  immense 
size,  constitute  the  prevailing  growth — and  the  apple,  as  it  is  called, 
which  grows  on  one  species,  and  the  bulbous  root  of  another,  are 
the  staple  food  of  the  half-starved  Indians.  The  Indians  also  manu- 
facture from  these  roots  a pungent,  highly  intoxicating  liquid,  of 
which  they  are  said  to  be  very  fond. 

From  the  Pimos  villages  to  Fort  Yuma  on  the  Colorado  the  dis- 
tance is  about  two  hundred  miles,  and  is  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the 
route.  Hot,  dry,  dusty — intensify  these  adjectives  beyond  anything 
known  in  the  East,  and  a tolerable  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  dis- 
comforts of  this  region.  The  fierce  winds,  which  blow  almost  a gale, 
the  glaring  sunshine,  and  the  floating  clouds  of  dust  have  a very 
unpleasant  effect  upon  the  eyes  and  the  skin.  Not  to  wash,  leaving 
the  dust  to  form  a crust  upon  the  face,  is  the  best  protection  for 
the  skin.  For  the  eyes  there  is  no  remedy  but  time  and  another 
country.  I had  been  forewarned  on  this  point,  and  my  face  was  a 
stranger  to  water  for  two  weeks.  Some  of  the  passengers  were  too 
tidy  to  bear  the  preventive.  They  washed  and  suffered.  Hydro- 
pathy will  not  do  in  Arizona.  “Cleanliness  may  be  next  to  godliness,” 
but  while  travelling  I prefer  dust  to  blisters. 

Gila  City  consists  of  a stable  for  stage-horses  and  one  upright  pole- 
cabin.  Its  prospects  for  enlargement  are  not  promising.  Just  after 
we  passed,  a singular  accident  occurred  at  this  place.  The  horses, 
a team  of  six,  on  being  hitched,  commenced  their  usual  manoeuvres, 
and  plunged  wildly  and  madly  about,  the  leaders  fell  into  an  open 
well — the  next  two  soon  followed,  and  the  wheel-horses  were 
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saved  by  the  cross-bar  which  hung  across  the  mouth.  The  poor 
brutes  screamed  in  their  terror  and  agony — to  extricate  them  was 
impossible,  and  the  only  remedy  was  to  shoot  them,  or  leave  them 
to  die  in  lingering  tortures.  They  were  shot. 

About  midnight  we  crossed  the  Colorado  of  the  West.  The  river 
was  fearfully  swollen  by  the  melting  snows,  and  on  the  following 
day  gave  us  no  little  trouble  by  its  overflow.  On  one  side  is  the  city 
of  Arizona,  and  on  the  opposite  side  Fort  Yuma.  Occasionally  a 
steamboat  reaches  this  point,  but  neither  agriculture  nor  commerce 
will  ever  build  a town,  much  less  a city,  in  this  region.  It  may,  per- 
chance, be  a way-station  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Pacific  Railroad. 
After  a dark  ride  of  several  hours  we  reached  Pilot  Knob,  a rocky 
elevation  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Here  we  were  to  breakfast  and  to 
make  preparations  for  crossing  the  Great  Desert.  As  we  were  to  be 
detained  an  hour  or  two,  to  relieve  my  cramped  limbs  I prospected 
around,  and  finally  found  myself  in  the  camp  of  the  Yumas.  It  was 
about  sunrise — the  women  were  all  up  and  diligently  employed  in 
pounding  and  rolling  into  a sort  of  flour  the  Mezquit  bean.  Large 
baskets  filled  with  this  bean  and  other  pods  and  berries  were  thick 
around  them,  and  out  of  these  wild  products  these  poor  outcasts 
make  their  bread.  The  men  were  lying  about — many  of  them  fast 
asleep — others  just  waking  up,  stretching  and  yawning  lazily.  Neither 
party  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  me.  All  were  nearly  naked,  save 
that  a few  of  the  men  had,  by  hook  or  crook,  picked  up  the  cast-off 
garments  of  the  soldier  or  of  the  passing  emigrant.  The  dress  of  the 
women  consisted  of  some  kind  of  bark  split  into  ribbons,  and  tied 
around  the  loins.  The  article  was  a strange  combination  of  the  bustle 
and  the  hoop.  Whether  the  arrangement  was  traditional — coming 
down  from  the  days  of  the  fig-leaf  apron — or  imitative,  the  mark 
of  a progressive  Indian  civilization,  is  a question  I shall  leave  for  the 
ethnologists  to  settle.  One  thing  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  the  credit 
of  these  wild  Western  ladies:  they  seem  to  be  cleanly.  One  by  one, 
or  two  at  a time,  they  resorted  to  the  river  for  their  morning  ablu- 
tions. They  swam  very  fearlessly  into  the  rushing  current  and 
frolicked  joyously  in  the  water.  Unbinding  their  long  black  hair, 
they  gave  their  heads  a thorough  scouring.  The  whole  operation 
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was  performed  with  as  much  delicacy,  as  little  exposure  of  the  per- 
son, as  in  the  same  enjoyment  by  their  palefaced  sisters  at  Newport 
or  Cape  May. 

But  we  must  cross  the  Desert.  The  spreading  river  drove  us  several 
miles  out  of  our  way.  With  six  fine  horses  we  were  soon  in  motion. 
The  valley  of  the  Colorado  was  once  wide,  and  what  remains  is 
very  fertile — yet,  alas!  a mere  wilderness  of  weeds  and  bushes.  The 
tiller’s  hand  has  never  stirred  its  virgin  soil.  In  a few  years  more  the 
whole  bottom  will  be  covered  many  feet  deep  by  the  encroaching 
sands  of  the  desert.  Within  a mile  or  two  we  reached  the  sand-bank, 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  wide,  wide  desolation.  The  sand  is 
very  fine,  soft  and  loose,  and  the  grade  in  going  up  very  steep.  The 
driver,  aware  of  the  difficulties  ahead  of  him,  on  starting  engaged  a 
team  of  six  fine  mules  to  assist  in  drawing  the  stage  up  this  ascent. 
Unloosing  his  leaders — a balky  set — and  attaching  the  mules  the 
stage  was  emptied  of  everyone  save  Mrs.  Pierce  and  the  little  girl, 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  go  up.  It  was  “no  go.”  The  strength  of 
four  horses  and  six  mules  did  not  avail  to  turn  a wheel.  Trial  after 
trial  was  made,  and  it  verily  seemed  as  if  we  were  located.  The 
fretted  beasts  would  sink  to  their  knees  in  every  effort  to  pull. 
Finally  we  sent  back  to  an  encampment  of  wagons  and  procured 
another  long  chain,  led  the  mules  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  they 
could  get  some  foothold,  and,  having  made  all  ready,  amid  the 
cracking  of  whips  and  the  shouts  of  the  drivers  and  helpers,  the  stage 
began  to  move.  The  summit  was  gained  and  we  all  rejoiced.  Oh, 
the  dreariness  of  the  scene  around!  Sand,  sand,  sand.  Several  of  us, 
at  the  driver’s  request,  undertook  to  walk  half  a mile  or  more. 
The  time  was  verging  fast  upon  noon,  the  sky  without  a cloud,  the 
sun  fearfully  hot,  shining  in  full  strength.  Sinking  at  every  step  to 
the  ankles  in  the  yielding  sand,  withal  having  been  on  very  low  diet 
for  about  fifteen  days,  I fairly  gave  out.  I thought  of  Jonah’s  gourd, 
and  longed  for  its  shade.  I thought  of  the  spring  at  Sunshine,  and 
pined  and  panted  for  one  refreshing  draught.  But  neither  gourd  nor 
spring  could  I find  in  this  lone  wild.  My  body  was  a fountain  of 
water,  but  the  gushing  streams  exhausted  rather  than  relieved.  My 
tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  I was  ready  to  faint  and 
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lay  down  on  the  hot  sand  to  rest  my  failing  limbs.  I sympathized 
with  the  poor  soldier  who  a few  days  before  got  lost  on  this  arid 
plain,  and  in  the  anguish  of  his  thirst  slew  his  dog  and  drank  the 
blood.  By  and  by  the  stage  came  up;  I called  for  the  canteen,  and 
the  miserable  water  was  an  elixir  of  delight.  Bless  God  for  water! 
This  trip  has  made  me  more  grateful  for  this  life-sustaining,  heart- 
cheering  element  than  I ever  was  before,  nay,  than  I ever  could 
have  been.  I never  drink  the  cool,  sparkling  beverage  without  a con- 
scious uplifting  of  spirit  to  the  “Father  of  lights,  from  whom  cometh 
down  every  good  and  perfect  gift.” 

The  Desert  is  a treeless,  herbless,  grassless,  lifeless  waste.  The  heat 
would  be  intolerable,  but  for  the  winds  which  sweep  restlessly  over 
its  bosom.  Sometimes  these  winds  swell  to  a gale,  and  there  is  what 
is  called  a storm  of  sand.  The  air  is  dark,  the  road  obliterated. 
Neither  man  nor  beast  can  face  the  tempest.  To  stop  and  turn  your 
back  is  the  best  one  can  do.  To  persevere  is  to  lose  your  eyes,  or 
be  suffocated,  or  be  lost.  Providence  spared  us  this  trial. 

We  are  now  in  California,  but  still  the  soil  is  poor,  timber  small 
and  scarce,  and  the  only  material  change  in  the  scene  is,  at  long 
intervals,  a human  habitation.  To  Los  Angeles  from  Fort  Yuma  is 
about  two  hundred  miles.  On  the  route  are  some  valuable  ranches — 
immense  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats  are  to  be  seen  now 
and  then.  If  a man  were  emigrating  from  any  other  State  and  were 
not  well  posted  at  the  outset,  on  entering  this  great  Pacific  State 
from  the  East,  his  courage  would  fail  him,  and,  like  the  hunted  hare, 
he  would  take  the  back  track  and  carry  to  his  old  home  an  evil 
report  of  the  modern  Ophir.  But  we  are  in  for  it,  let  us  go  on.  “It  is 
bad  luck  to  turn  back,”  so  saith  the  old  saw.  Well,  here  is  San  Felipe, 
an  Indian  town,  a bold  spring,  several  huts,  cabins,  and  human 
beings  of  various  colors.  And  lo!  yonder  is  some  green  grass,  let 
your  eyes  regale  themselves  while  the  horses  are  changed.  The  desert 
is  past,  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  are  behind,  before  us 
are  food,  water,  safety  from  Indians,  fields,  gardens,  vineyards. 
Presently  we  met  hundreds  of  Indians  in  gay  costume,  many  of  them 
well-dressed,  some  on  foot,  many  on  horseback,  single  and  double, 
sometimes  a woman  in  the  saddle  and  a man  behind,  and  vice  versa. 
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All,  equestrians  and  pedestrians,  seemed  to  be  merry,  eager,  full  of 
haste.  “What  does  all  this  mean?”  said  I to  the  conductor.  He  replied, 
“Do  you  remember  that  house  at  the  spring  a few  miles  back?” 
“Yes!”  I answered.  “Well,”  said  he,  ‘that  is  a favorite  resort  of  these 
Indians.  They  meet  to  drink  and  gamble.  They  will  remain  as  long 
as  they  have  anything  to  bet  or  lose.” 

The  next  place  in  order  is  a little  Indian  village  called  Temacula. 
(I  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  orthography  of  that  name.)  The 
inhabitants  are  a mere  remnant  of  a tribe,  and  are  in  process  of  rapid 
extinction.  They  breathe,  but  do  not  live,  and  soon  the  last  one  will 
have  passed  away.  The  vices  of  the  white,  grafted  upon  the  thriftless 
habits  of  the  red  man,  hasten  the  doom  of  the  race. 

Before  we  reach  El  Monte,  the  country  is  strangely  diversified. 
Much  of  it  is  exceedingly  poor  and  yet  occasionally  a fine  farm 
greets  the  eye — fields  of  grain,  gardens  and  vineyards  and  orchards. 

El  Monte  is  a small  but  rather  flourishing  town,  and  near  by  is 
one  of  the  old  Catholic  missions.  It  is  a very  striking  fact,  that  in 
every  instance  the  location  of  these  missions  evince  the  knowledge, 
taste,  and  forecast  of  the  old  Spanish  padres.  Wherever  you  find  one, 
there  are  wood,  water,  soil,  picturesque  scenery,  the  best  of  every- 
thing the  land  affords.  This  is  too  uniform  to  have  been  accidental, 
and  must  have  been  the  result  of  thorough  exploration.  But  how 
did  these  foreign  missionaries  explore  these  wild  regions  in  the  midst 
of  ignorant  savages  tribes?  How?  I will  not  answer.  But  what  zeal? 
what  self-denial?  what  intrepidity?  Let  Protestantism  ponder  the 
example.  Shall  a corrupted  Christianity  outvie  a purer,  more  spiritual 
system?  Here  are  old,  well-constructed  houses,  which  have  sur- 
vived the  race  for  whose  benefit  they  were  erected.  Catholic  priests 
came,  toiled,  suffered,  died,  and  left  those  now  decaying  monuments 
of  their  heroism.  They  came,  too,  to  baptize  a degraded  people, 
dwelling  in  an  unknown  land;  and  now— with  an  Anglo-American 
population,  with  cities,  towns,  farms,  steamships,  railroads,  and  tele- 
graphs, out  of  2,464  travelling  preachers  and  5,117  local  preachers, 
all  sons  of  Wesley — I cannot  get  ten  to  go  to  California  to  preach 
the  everlasting  Gospel! ! ! 

In  this  portion  of  California  many  things  attract  the  traveller’s  eye. 
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Long  accustomed  to  solitude  and  desolation,  the  signs  of  life  and 
being  make  one  feel  as  if  he  had  at  last  compassed  the  globe  or 
jumped  the  long  long , blank  in  history,  and  was  once  more  on  the 
confines  of  the  world  of  action.  Here  is  the  little  town  of  El  Monte 
to  begin  with,  a hotel  where  you  may  get  dinner  and  pay  for  it,  a 
lady  to  preside  at  the  table,  to  talk  and  ask  questions,  and  when  you 
go  out  there  are  boys  and  men  to  look  at  the  horses,  and  to  stare  at 
you,  and  wonder  who  you  are  and  where  you  are  going.  But  we 
must  leave.  See  the  fields  enclosed,  some  with  post  and  plank,  some 
with  willlow  hedges,  and  some  with  the  broad-leaved  cactus. 
Yonder  on  the  left  is  the  Catholic  mission,  embosomed  in  trees,  a 
place  of  beauty,  ’tis  said.  And  now  look  over  the  plains — what  mean 
those  little  holes  and  piles  of  earth?  Is  this  another  dog-town?  Nay, 
the  noise  of  our  wheels  resolves  the  mystery.  Why,  the  squirrels 
have  come  down  from  the  leafy  tree-tops  and  have  burrowed  the 
earth  for  holes.  Even  so.  California  abounds  with  this  species  of 
squirrel,  if  indeed  it  be  a distinct  species.  In  some  places  they  cover 
the  land,  and  with  their  perforations  have  riddled  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  owl,  too,  dwells  with  them  as  with  the  prairie-dog.  The 
squirrel  is  gray,  like  the  common  cat  squirrel  of  the  East,  perhaps  a 
shade  darker,  the  same  in  form,  motion,  “caudal  appendage,”  and 
general  habits.  They  are  a pest  to  the  country.  In  spite  of  guns  and 
poisons  they  multiply  fearfully.  Their  fecundity  is  said  to  be  won- 
derful. I saw  thousands  upon  thousands,  and  all  were  in  fine  plight — 
fat,  sleek,  and  playful.  In  dry,  dusty  plains,  or  near  some  farmer’s 
wheat-field  they  all  seem  to  be  in  like  condition. 

Now  we  come  upon  a scene  of  enchantment— Los  Angeles.  Con- 
trast lent  its  aid,  doubtless,  but  this  is  really  a charming  town.  The 
beautiful  stream  which  meanders  by  it,  furnishing  irrigation  to  the 
vineyards  and  gardens,  the  tasteful  residences,  the  hedges  of  willow, 
the  life  and  stir  and  obvious  thrift  of  the  place,  all  conspire  to  invest 
it  with  interest.  To  us  it  was  like  a magical  creation.  Aladdin’s  lamp 
could  hardly  have  conjured  up  a brighter,  more  unexpected  scene. 
I cannot  give  its  history.  It  is  an  old  place,  revised,  enlarged,  modern- 
ized. Spain  has  left  her  footprints,  but  young  America  will  soon  have 
left  no  vestige  of  her  presence  except  the  grape-vine.  This  will  be 
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spared  for  its  own  sake.  Here  is  the  Eshcol  of  America.  Such  grapes! 
Such  clusters!  Such  flavor!  I can  taste  them  yet,  and  hope  to  feast 
on  them  in  time  to  come.  As  we  returned  in  October  they  were  in 
full  perfection,  and  being  compelled  to  lie  over  three  days,  we 
feasted.  One  delightful  quality  of  the  grape  is,  that  they  may  be 
eaten  to  repletion  with  impunity.  They  are  good,  morning,  noon, 
and  night. 

While  the  driver  was  changing  horses,  I strolled  about  the  main 
street,  and  finally  stepped  into  a barber’s  shop.  A large  mirror  hung 
upon  the  wall,  and  I concluded  to  take  a survey  of  myself.  Reflected 
in  the  glass  I saw  a man  with  a slouched  hat  innocent  of  shape,  a 
shirt  covered  with  the  dust  of  long  travel,  too  deeply  dyed  ever  to 
be  whitened  again,  a gray  flannel  frock,  as  uncanonical  a coat  as 
could  be,  a face — O horror!  what  a beard!  I looked,  and  yielded. 
“Can  you  shave  me  in  five  minutes?”  “Yes,  sir,”  said  the  man  of  the 
razor.  When  I resumed  my  seat  in  the  stage,  “What,”  said  a passen- 
ger, “have  you  been  doing?  You  do  not  look  like  the  same  man.” 
After  a long  inspection  he  made  out  the  cause.  “Beard  or  no  beard” 
is  hardly  a moral  question.  At  least  my  conscience  is  not  involved. 
I am  not  “offended,”  with  my  brethren  who  have  abandoned  the 
razor,  but  a hairy  chin  is  not  for  me.  To  look  like  a preacher,  I must 
shave.  I hope  never  to  see  that  face  again  that  peered  out  upon  me 
from  the  barber’s  looking-glass  in  Los  Angeles. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  left,  and  as  we  approached  the 
mountains  the  air  grew  unpleasantly  cold.  Blankets  were  in  demand. 
The  night  was  chilly  enough  for  December.  About  midnight  we 
crossed  the  mountains,  a slow,  laborious  ascent,  and  the  descent  is 
made  with  difficulty.  The  road  has  been  cut  through  the  rock — 
a heavy,  expensive  job.  The  scenery  by  moonlight  is  wild,  grand, 
awful.  At  sunrise,  almost  frozen,  we  draw  up  at  a wayside  tavern 
for  breakfast.  The  shanty  occupied  the  only  spot  on  which  a house 
could  stand.  Located  in  a mountain-gorge,  “mine  host”  contrives,  by 
hook  and  crook,  to  provide  for  travellers.  A wilder  region  it  would 
be  hard  to  imagine.  Yet  here,  of  choice,  an  intelligent  man  with  an 
interesting  family  has  settled.  His  nearest  neighbor  is  twenty  miles 
distant,  and  while  I remonstrated  with  him  on  account  of  his  chil- 
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dren,  he  cut  me  short  by  declaring  that  he  had  wandered  long  to 
find  that  place,  and  as  to  education  for  his  children,  they  needed 
only  what  they  could  pick  up,  and  would  doubtless  make  their  way 
in  the  world  without  books.  Our  debate  was  earnest,  and  we  quit 
as  controversialists  usually  do,  each  confirmed  in  his  own  opinion. 
At  long  intervals  we  found  some  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  commonly  called  “greasers.” 

In  this  region  nature  seems  to  struggle  with  herself;  extremes 
meet,  alternations  of  valley  and  mountain,  rich  and  poor  land,  dry, 
sterile  wastes,  and  then  bright  sparkling  streams  with  verdant  banks. 
Behind,  all  sterility;  just  here,  “a  streak  of  fat  and  a streak  of  lean”; 
ahead,  all  rich,  beautiful,  and  attractive.  Fort  Tejon  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  many  expletive  military  posts  which  burden  the  government. 
For  beauty  and  grandeur  of  location  it  is  well  chosen.  On  leaving, 
the  road,  for  three  miles,  runs  down  a canon  of  awful  sublimity. 
The  towering  mountains  on  either  side,  the  little  stream  which 
murmurs  along  its  serpentine  path,  the  deep  stillness  which  broods 
over  the  scene,  invest  the  place  with  a sort  of  sacredness  favorable 
to  religious  emotion.  A recluse  could  hardly  find  a more  appropriate 
retreat  from  noise  and  show.  It  is  solitude  solemnized.  On  emerging 
from  this  deep,  dark  defile,  we  strike  an  open  plain  with  a down 
grade  for  fourteen  miles,  a distance  our  ponies  accomplished  in  an 
hour.  But  it  is  wearisome  to  think  over  this  route,  much  less  to 
describe  it.  Your  readers  could  take  very  little  interest  in  the  details 
of  our  journey  along  these  hills  and  plains.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  road 
is  good,  the  mountains  high,  the  valleys  rich,  live-oak  common, 
settlements  more  frequent,  an  occasional  stream — one  large  one, 
Kearn  River — and  finally  you  strike  the  Tuba  Valley,  a region 
which  begins  to  attract  great  attention  in  California. 

After  breakfast  one  morning  we  resumed  our  journey;  the  day 
was  hot,  oppressively  so,  and  yet,  in  full  view  upon  our  right  the 
snow  lay  heavy  upon  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  The  sun  nearly 
melted  us  on  the  plain;  how  the  snow  resisted  its  burning  beams 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  altitude.  It  was  refreshing  to  know  that 
it  was  cool  somewhere,  and  that  if  we  had  time  we  might  reduce 
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the  temperature  which  was  dissolving  us.  Presently  we  reach  the 
town  of  Visalia,  a new  place,  having  a fresh,  strong,  growing  look. 
I never  saw  a busier  people.  It  is  amazing  how  rapidly  villages  can 
grow  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Nor  are  the  buildings  mere  shanties,  but 
substantial  houses,  many  of  them  brick,  two  or  three  stories  high, 
having  quite  a city  air  about  them.  In  this  neighborhood  I first  saw 
the  magpie,  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  birds  in  California.  They 
do  not  chatter,  as  I had  been  taught  to  expect,  but  seem  quiet  and 
sober,  quite  disposed  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  the  world. 

This  whole  region  is  called  the  Tulare  country.  It  is  settling  up 
with  a very  clever,  substantial  population.  It  is  well  watered,  lands 
rich,  timber  (live-oak)  abundant  and  burdened  with  acorns.  Large 
spaces  are  enclosed,  and  the  mast  thus  preserved  for  swine.  Hog- 
raising is  a paying  business.  Wheat  grows  finely,  and  one  peculiarity 
is  (I  never  noticed  it  elsewhere  than  in  California)  that  the  grain 
flourishes  just  as  well  under  the  shade  of  those  immense  oaks  as  in 
the  most  exposed  places.  In  the  East  scarce  anything  will  grow  in 
the  shade  of  a tree — here  the  stalks  of  wheat  were  as  luxuriant  close 
to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  beyond  the  circle  of  its  shade.  This  is 
both  an  agricultural  and  a stock-raising  section.  Game  abounds.  The 
antelopes  may  be  seen  in  large  herds,  and  deer  are  common,  as  I 
understood. 

The  dust  of  the  plains  is  terrible  to  encounter.  We  hasten  on,  and 
soon  we  strike  the  far-famed  San  Jose  Valley.  It  has  been  often 
described.  Gilroy  is  a nice  little  town  as  you  enter,  and  soon  San 
Jose  itself  breaks  upon  the  vision.  This  is  one  of  the  loveliest  regions 
I ever  saw.  It  is  positively  enchanting.  Art  and  taste  are  combining 
with  nature  to  give  new  attractions  to  this  lovely  valley,  and  the 
town  is  destined  to  distinction  for  size  as  well  as  location.  Tired, 
dusty,  and  hungry,  we  stepped  out  of  the  stage  and  made  our 
way  to  a restaurant,  and  fed  upon  fat  things,  at  seventy-five  cents 
a head.  With  a large  accession  of  passengers  we  left  at  sunset, 
and  in  six  hours  were  rolling  through  the  streets  of  San  Francisco. 
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OUT  HOST,  MR.  HARRY  CHANDLER  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
LISTENING  TO  LINDLEY  BYNUM,  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE 
HUNTINGTON  LIBRARY,  READ  OF  HUGO  REID,  THE  PIONEER 


Ninth  Annual 
Landmarks  Pilgrimage 

of  the 

Historical  Society  of  Southern  California 
By  Ana  Begue  de  Packman 


On  the  bright  sunny  morning  of  June  17,  1939,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Society  gathered  under 
the  famous  Cathedral  Oak,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Arroyo 
Seco,  South  Pasadena,  to  pay  homage  to  another  group  of  pilgrims 
who  were  lead  by  Don  Gaspar  de  Portola.  Although  the  old  oak  no 
longer  casts  a restful  shade,  it  still  stands  at  the  spot  where  in  1769 
Padres  Crespi  and  Gomez  intoned  an  Easter  service  and  it  also  marks 
the  gateway  to  Rancho  San  Pasqual. 

After  a moment  of  quiet  reverence,  President  Charles  G.  Adams 
lead  the  way  across  the  road  into  his  flowering  garden  and  bid  his 
guests  rest  a bit  beneath  the  wide  spreading  pepper  trees.  This  wel- 
come shade  once  sheltered  the  adobe  of  Rancho  San  Pasqual,  the 
home  of  Dona  Eulalia  Perez,  la  administradora  of  Mission  San 
Gabriel.  The  adobe  later  became  the  residence  of  Don  Manuel 
Garfias. 

Living  over  these  delightful  memories,  the  Pilgrimage  moved  on 
its  way  to  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel.  At  the  door  greetings  were 
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extended  by  Father  de  Prada,  and  the  pilgrims  entered  into  the  still- 
ness of  the  old  sanctuary,  guided  to  their  seats  by  flickering  candle 
lights.  From  high  up  in  the  pulpit  the  Padre  extended  a blessing  in 
the  name  of  the  Founder  Padres  who  gave  their  all  so  that  a Christian 
civilization  might  rise.  He  detailed  the  work  of  restoration  and  in- 
vited every  one  to  visit  the  recently  excavated  old  Campo  Santo. 
Thomas  Workman  Temple  pointed  out  that  here,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  San  Gabriel,  rests  the  dust  of  many  of  the  first  colonists 
to  Alta  California.  He  called  the  roll  of  the  early  Californians  whose 
remains  were  buried  here:  Cota,  Ortega,  Pico,  Sepulveda,  Ontivero, 
Machado  and  close  by  an  inviting  stone  seat,  stands  to  the  memory 
of  Dona  Eulalia  Perez  de  Guillen. 

After  exploring  the  Mission’s  industrial  court  where  still  stand 
soap  kilns,  lard  rendering  vats  and  tile  water  conduits,  all  made  by 
Indians,  which  is  mute  evidence  of  the  cooperation  of  many  Indians 
and  a lone  Padre  instructor,  and  brings  the  realization  of  the  faith- 
fulness and  simplicity  of  yesteryears. 

The  call  to  assemble  sent  warm  and  dusty  pilgrims  toward  the 
exit  where  into  a basket  they  graciously  dropped  their  coins  to  help 
in  the  restoration  of  Mission  San  Gabriel. 

Passing  many  familiar  landmarks  the  cavalcade  moved  on  its  way 
to  Rancho  Santa  Anita. 

Through  the  thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  Clinton  B.  Herd,  manager  of 
Rancho  Santa  Anita,  Inc.,  there  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  the 
patio  of  the  old  historic  Lucky  Baldwin  home,  tables  awaited  heavy 
baskets.  The  picnic  is  spread  and  the  aroma  of  food  whets  the 
appetite. 

Host,  Harry  Chandler  welcomed  his  guests  with  true  California 
hospitality,  he  invited  one  and  all  to  partake  of  hot  coffee,  cold-ades 
and  milk  in  abundance.  A friendly  lot  of  about  two  hundred  guests 
and  members  sat  in  the  haven  of  the  old  adobe  and  wooden  buildings 
bound  by  a soothing  spell  which  invoked  pleasant  memories. 

Reading  from  a manuscript  prepared  by  Mrs.  Susannah  Bryant 
Dakin  and  entitled  “The  Life  of  a Scotch  Paisano”  Mr.  Lindley 
Bynum  of  the  Huntington  Library  paid  a tribute  to  Hugo  Reid  and 
wife  Victoria.  They  were  the  first  tenants  of  this  adobe  on  Rancho 
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Santa  Anita.  After  living  some  time  on  the  land,  Hugo  Reid  received, 
in  1841,  a Mexican  grant  to  the  equivalent  of  (13,000)  acres.  Mr. 
Bynum  read  from  the  copy  of  a letter  contained  in  the  publication 
of  William  Heath  Davis  these  lines: 

“On  our  visit  to  the  Reids’  house  we  found  that  they  were  living 
very  happily  together.  They  had  one  daughter  born  to  Victoria  by 
a previous  marriage.  I was  impressed  by  the  neatness  of  the  house- 
keeping of  the  Indian  wife.  Sheets  and  pillow-cases  were  lace- 
trimmed.  The  chief  expense  of  the  household  was  lavished  on  the 
bed.  The  bed  was  always  excellent  and  handsomely  decorated.  This 
was  an  evidence  of  good  taste  and  refinement.”  Other  letters  gave 
the  account  of  the  generous  quantity  of  savory  food  served.  All 
too  soon  Santa  Anita  passed  from  the  hands  of  Hugo  Reid. 

A very  comprehensive  resume  of  the  transactions  that  changed 
the  ownership  of  this  fertile,  oak  covered  rancho  was  given  by  Mr. 
Marco  R.  Newmark: 

“The  confirmation  of  the  title  by  Governor  Juan  B.  Alvarado  to 
Hugo  Reid  on  April  16,  1841,  set  Rancho  Santa  Anita  aside  from 
the  San  Gabriel  Mission  lands;  then  in  1852  it  passed  to  Henry 
Dalton,  this  by  a United  States  of  America  land  title;  Dalton  in  1854 
sells  to  Rowe,  the  circus  man,  for  ($33,000.00).  But  the  heavy  inter- 
est on  a mortgage  forced  Rowe  in  1858  to  sell  to  Corbitt,  Dibblee 
and  Baker;  Leonard  J.  Rose  in  1863  for  ($2.00)  an  acre  buys  the 
westerly  two  thousand  acres  of  Santa  Anita;  William  Wolfskill  in 
1865  purchased  from  Corbitt,  Dibblee  and  Baker  eleven  thousand 
acres.  (It  was  then  that  these  sky-high,  old  eucalyptus  trees  that 
extend  their  friendly  welcome  to  the  wanderer  who  stops  beneath 
their  shade  were  planted  from  seed  by  William  Wolfskill.  It  is  said 
that  these  trees  are  parents  to  the  eucalyptus  groves  of  Southern 
California.)  William  Wolfskill  died  in  1866  and  his  son  Louis  in- 
herited the  rancho;  in  1869  young  Wolfskill  sold  two  thousand 
acres  to  Alfred  and  Catherine  Chapman  for  ($19,500.00).  Then  in 
1872  he  sold  the  remaining  nine  thousand  acres  to  Harris  Newmark 
and  Company  for  ($85,000.00),  receiving  ($20,000.00)  down  and 
the  balance  quarterly.  In  1872  my  father  sold  Rancho  Santa  Anita 
to  E.  J.  Baldwin  for  ($200,000.00);  eleven  acres  were  later  sub- 
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divided  and  it  became  the  town  of  Sierra  Madre;  also  acreage  was 
sold  to  Wm.  M.  Monroe  and  from  that  came  Monrovia;  on  March 
i,  1909,  Lucky  Baldwin  died  and  his  family  inherited  the  property; 
the  Turf  Club  in  1933  bought  two  hundred  and  forty-five  acres  of 
Rancho  Santa  Anita;  this  means  that  Mr.  Harry  Chandler  and  his 
family  bought  the  balance  of  the  fifteen  hundred  acres  and  which 
contain  the  historic  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  old  rancho.” 

Mr.  Roger  Dalton  reminisced  “that  his  grandfather  Henry  Dalton 
paid  (20c)  an  acre  for  the  original  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred 
and  nineteen  acres  of  Rancho  Santa  Anita.  He  was  supposed  also 
to  have  given  Hugo  Reid  a bolt  of  calico  containing  (40  Yards)  in 
the  bargain. 

After  wandering  about  the  spacious  grounds  and  lingering  at  the 
edge  of  the  cool,  still  lake  and  giving  many  thanks  to  the  genial  host 
lengthening  shadows  warned  the  pilgrims  that  they  must  home- 
ward go. 

Hasta  Otra  Vista!  Adios  Amigos. 
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By  J.  Gregg  Layne 


Ranchos  Become  Cities.  By  W.  W.  Robinson,  with  Illustrations  by 

Irene  Robinson.  San  Pasqual  Press:  Pasadena,  1939.  243  pp. 

Index,  Map,  Illus.  8" 

The  first  book  published  by  the  San  Pasqual  Press  of  Pasadena 
is  fittingly  a valuable  contribution  to  the  great  field  of  Californiana, 
and  for  the  first  time  a book  of  absolutely  authentic  information 
has  been  written  on  the  early  Mexican  Land  Grants  and  Ranchos  of 
any  part  of  California,  although  pamphlets  of  value  have  been  pub- 
lished heretofore  on  different  occasions  by  some  of  the  various 
Title  Companies,  and  in  1862  Judge  Ogden  Hoffman  compiled  his 
first  volume  of  Reports  on  Land  Cases — a work  that  was  never  com- 
pleted— but  of  inestimable  value  on  account  of  giving  the  only  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  land  grants  of  the  State,  with  the  names  of  the 
original  grantee,  the  grantor,  the  patentee,  the  location  and  area  of 
each  grant. 

But  in  Ranchos  Become  Cities  Mr.  Robinson  has  given  us  a more 
complete  work  in  the  field  covered  and  has  included  all  the  known 
data  on  each  of  the  ranchos  treated  in  his  book,  which  unfortunately 
covers  only  Los  Angeles  County.  Not  alone  has  he  taken  the  legal 
records,  but  through  each  page  he  has  woven  the  threads  of  ro- 
mance, as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Dons  in  old  California. 

Through  the  pages  of  the  book  a cavalcade  of  Spanish  Californians 
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marches  before  us — the  Avila,  de  la  Guerra,  Machado,  Alanis, 
Higuera,  Sepulveda,  Dominguez,  Verdugo,  Pico,  Sanchez,  Lugo,  del 
Valle,  Palomares,  Lopez,  Vejar,  Valdez,  and  other  early  California 
families  make  their  conquests,  and  achieve  their  successes  and  dis- 
appointments before  our  eyes. 

The  book  is  a delight  to  the  lover  of  California.  The  charming 
chapter-head  illustrations  are  drawings  by  the  wife  of  the  historian- 
author  and  are  well  up  to  the  high  standard  attained  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  previous  books  done  by  this  talented  pair. 

The  cities  of  Los  Angeles  County  fairly  grow  before  us  from 
these  old  ranchos  as  we  read  the  book.  A complete  list  of  the  Land 
Grants  of  the  County,  as  well  as  a complete  list  of  the  Ranchos 
of  the  State  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  which  together  with  an 
adequate  index,  that  makes  the  book  a readily  usable  tool,  and  with 
an  appropriate  foreword  by  Dr.  Robert  Glass  Cleland,  one  of  the 
soundest  historians  of  California — we  feel  the  book  is  easily  the  out- 
standing contribution  to  Calif orniana  for  the  year  1939. 


The  State  of  California:  A Medico-Geographical  Account.  By  Dr. 

J.  Praslow.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Frederick  C.  Cordes. 

San  Francisco:  John  J.  Newbegin,  1939.  xvii,  86  pp.  Facsimile. 

Map.  small  8°. 

From  the  Ward  Ritchie  Press  we  have  a translation  of  one  of  the 
many  valuable  German  publications  on  California  of  the  ’fifties  and 
’sixties,  printed  and  bound  in  their  usual  pleasing  style. 

Dr.  Praslow  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1849  and  held  public  office 
and  practiced  his  medicine  until  the  spring  of  1856,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Germany  and  at  Gottingen  in  1857  he  published  his 
pamphlet  wherein  he  gives  a most  accurate  description  of  the  State 
and  a detailed  description  of  its  flora  and  fauna,  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition of  its  peoples.  He  describes  the  various  epidemics  of  cholera, 
smallpox,  dysentery,  and  typhoid  that  swept  the  state  in  the  early 
’fifties,  and  his  description  of  the  three  cases  of  rattlesnake  bite  and 
the  “western  method”  of  treating  them  is  not  only  very  interesting, 
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but  quite  amusing.  Dr.  Praslow  devotes  several  pages  to  the  Chinese 
and  Indians,  his  information  being  most  enlightening. 

These  early  works  on  California,  published  in  foreign  tongues, 
should  all  be  translated  and  published  for  the  use  of  the  student  of 
California  history,  and  both  the  translator  and  publisher  are  to  be 
thanked  for  making  available  to  those  of  us  who  cannot  read  Ger- 
man, Dr.  Praslow’s  valuable  little  book. 


Take  Your  Bible  in  One  Hand,  The  Life  of  William  Henry  Thornes , 
Author  of  A Whaleman’s  Adventures  on  Land  and  Sea,  Lewey 
and  I,  The  Bushrangers,  A Gold  Hunter's  Adventures,  etc.  By 
George  R.  Stewart.  San  Francisco:  The  Colt  Press.  1939.  67  pp. 
Quarto. 

With  a unique  title,  George  R.  Stewart,  the  successful  biographer 
of  Bret  Harte  and  John  Phoenix  (Lt.  Geo.  Derby),  has  undertaken 
to  write  a short  biography  of  William  Henry  Thornes,  the  once 
popular  author,  and  again  has  scored  a success. 

Long  has  Thornes  been  a name  well  known,  but  little  understood 
in  California  literature.  His  books  were  many  and  widely  read,  but 
as  to  their  authenticity  in  regard  to  historic  fact,  little  has  really 
been  known  until  now. 

Particularly  valuable  to  the  student  of  California  history  is  this 
latest  effort  of  Stewart — for  while  On  Land  and  Sea  has  generally 
been  accepted  as  fact,  and  Lewey  and  1 and  the  other  of  Thomes’s 
books  touching  upon  California  have  been  considered  pure  fiction,  it 
has  remained  for  the  author  of  Take  Your  Bible  in  One  Hand  to 
delve  in  all  available  records  and  segregate  the  fact  from  fiction. 

On  Land  and  Sea,  the  one  real  historical  work  written  by  Thornes, 
is  the  story  of  his  life  as  a seaman  along  the  coast  of  California  in 
1842,  undoubtedly  spurred  on  to  make  the  voyage  and  later  to 
write  his  book,  by  reading  Dana’s  Two  Years  before  the  Mast, 
which  appeared  two  years  earlier  and  was  read  by  him  before  he 
sailed  for  the  Pacific. 

Stewart  has  divided  his  book  into  three  parts — “Hide  Droghing,” 
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which  treats  of  Thomes’s  boyhood  voyage  to  California  in  the  early 
’forties.  “Gold-Digging,”  wherein  he  gives  details  of  Thomes’s  or- 
ganization of  a gold  mining  company  in  Boston  and  their  experiences 
in  California,  and  in  this  section  it  is  the  advice  given  to  the  prospec- 
tive gold  hunters,  to  ‘Take  your  Bible  in  one  hand  and  your  New 
England  background  in  the  other  and  conquer  California,’  by  many 
self-appointed  advisors,  that  gave  title  to  the  book — and  the  third 
section,  “Conquering  Hero,”  describing  a return  to  California  on 
an  excursion  headed  by  Thornes  in  the  middle  ’eighties,  is  most  in- 
teresting reading. 

The  book  is  well  worthwhile  to  the  California  historian  or  biblio- 
grapher, and  is  a beautiful  piece  of  book  making  by  the  Colt  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 
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No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride  in 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduction 
by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published  material 
by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a reprint  from  the 
Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935,  Vol.  XVII,  Nos. 


2 and  3.) 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $2.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $2.50 

(Out  of  Print) 


REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los  An- 
geles” of  1849,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935  (Vol. 


XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in  March, 
1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued  as  frontis- 
piece of  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March,  1936. 


Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 
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inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 
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For  a brief  time  a few  sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891 
to  1934,  inclusive,  have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only, 
at  the  special  price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.25;  to  non-members,  per  copy,  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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he  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  organized 


in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous  activiry  for 
over  half  a century.  Commencing  in  1888,  and  each  year  until  1935, 
the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935  this  Quarterly  was 
initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  each  March,  June, 
September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  accent 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer  months,  and  at 
least  once  each  year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to  some  spot  of  historic 
significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the  dues 
and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  offered  to 
members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular  membership 
is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00  per  year,  for 
patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life  membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly  a pub- 
lication of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  will 
be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  editors  original 
articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and  other  material  bearing  upon 
the  history  and  development  of  this  region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.25  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 


Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California,  care  of  The  Southwest  Museum,  Museum 
Drive,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

With  this  number  of  The  Quarterly  is  completed  the  first  five  years 
of  its  life.  The  Editorial  Board  feels  that  it  has  given  the  Society 
worthwhile  historical  articles,  and  added  real  material  to  the  litera- 
ture of  California  history.  The  Quarterly  has  brought  to  light,  not 
only  heretofore  unpublished  material,  but  has  developed  several  able 
historical  writers  that  might  otherwise  have  remained  unknown. 
Flowever  it  is  gratitude  we  wish  to  express  at  this  time  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Historical  Society  for  the  support  and  encouragement 
they  have  given  the  Editor  in  this  job  that  he  has  tried  to  put  over 
with  the  help  of  his  able  Committee. 

In  this  number  of  The  Quarterly  we  have  a fine  article  by  Roy 
Fryer,  past  president  of  the  Pomona  Valley  Historical  Society, 
“Pomona  Valley  before  the  Americans  Came.”  No  one  is  better  fitted 
than  he  to  write  on  this  subject,  and  he  has  gathered  material  and 
facts  not  before  published.  The  article  is  exceedingly  interesting,  has 
a store  of  valuable  historical  information,  and  is  well  illustrated  by 
photographs  from  collections  of  its  author  and  of  the  editor  of 
The  Quarterly.  Two  of  the  photographs  reproduced  are  views  of 
the  old  Tomas  Palomares  house  in  Pomona,  that  was  tom  down  some 
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forty  years  ago  to  make  way  for  a “modern”  Swiss  Chalet.  I have 
tried  for  nearly  twenty  years  to  obtain  these  views  that  I had  under- 
stood were  in  possession  of  the  family  of  the  owners  who  bought 
the  house  from  Tomas  Palomares  in  the  ’eighties.  The  family  now 
lives  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  while  in  that  city  this  fall  I was  at  last 
able  to  obtain  and  reproduce  them  for  the  Society,  and  help  toward 
the  illustration  of  Mr.  Fryer’s  fine  article.  They  are  probably  the 
only  views  in  existence  of  this  old  home  of  the  Palomares  family,  one 
of  the  really  fine  homes  in  the  Pomona  Valley  before  the  influx  of 
the  “gringoes.”  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  Alkire  of  Phoenix 
for  the  use  of  these  pictures.  Mr.  Alkire’s  father  bought  the  hacienda 
from  Tomas  Palomares  long  after  Pomona  had  become  a thriving 
city,  but  had  camped  under  the  great  oak  tree  that  stood  near  the 
house  early  in  the  ’fifties,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  someday  he 
would  own  the  house,  but  that’s  an  interesting  story  by  itself.  It  is 
interesting  and  coincidental  that  we  should  be  able  to  give  a review 
of  a book  just  off  the  press  dealing  entirely  with  the  Pomona  Valley 
in  this  number  of  The  Quarterly — Mrs.  Bess  Gamer’s  Windows  in 
an  Old  Adobe,  a book  that  gives  not  only  an  excellent  picture  of  life 
in  the  Valley  of  Rancho  San  Jose,  but  one  that  is  historically  correct, 
and  contains  in  an  appendix,  a most  valuable  and  long  needed  con- 
tribution to  early  Spanish  California  history,  a series  of  genealogies 
of  the  early  Spanish  families  of  the  rancho. 

We  are  printing  Carl  I.  Wheat’s  long-looked-for  article  on  Death 
Valley,  a region  where  Mr.  Wheat  has  done  much  original  research, 
“The  Forty-Niners  in  Death  Valley,  A Tentative  Census.”  This 
article  is  a much  needed  and  valuable  one  for  the  student  of  Cali- 
fornia history  and  we  consider  the  Society  fortunate  indeed  that 
Mr.  Wheat  has  allowed  us  to  print  it. 

While  in  Taos,  New  Mexico  recently,  your  editor  acquired  a very 
interesting  article  on  a trip  to  San  Clemente  Island  in  1888,  from 
Mr.  Frank  Cheetham,  who  made  the  trip  as  a cabin  boy  in  a private 
yacht.  Mr.  Cheetham  is  now  a resident  of  Taos,  and  is  a past  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Mexico  Historical  Society.  The  article  will  appear 
in  the  next  volume  of  our  Quarterly. 

J.  Gregg  Layne,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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From  collection  of  Roy  Fryer 

DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT  OCTOBER  1 3,  1 934  AT  GANESHA  PARK,  POMONA  TO  THE 
THREE  EARLIEST  PIONEERS  OF  POMONA  VALLEY,  YGNACIO  PALOMARES,  RAMON  VEJAR, 
AND  LUIS  ARENAS.  NEARLY  EVERYONE  IN  THE  PICTURE  IS  A DESCENDANT  OF  ONE  OF  THEM. 


Pomona  Valley  before  the 
Americans  Came 


by  Roy  M.  Fryer 


A small  part  of  the  early  history  of  Pomona  Valley,  or  the 
Valley  of  San  Jose  as  originally  known,  was  mentioned  in 
^ an  article  entitled  “The  Butterfield  Stage  and  other  His- 
toric Routes  Eastward  from  Los  Angeles”  in  the  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine for  March,  1935.  To  that  will  now  be  added  some  of  the  other 
forgotten  events  of  this  locality  and  facts  which  have  been  misunder- 
stood from  a lack  of  knowledge  of  local  conditions.  To  preserve  the 
continuity  of  this  article,  a repetition  of  some  of  the  points  formerly 
mentioned  is  unavoidable. 

By  a decree  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  on  August  7,  1851,  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles  was  divided  into  six  Townships  or  Towns  as  they 
were  also  called.  These  were  Los  Angeles,  San  Gabriel,  San  Jose, 
San  Bernardino,  Santa  Ana  and  San  Juan  Capistrano.  The  Township 
of  San  Jose  was  created  at  this  time  partly  from  the  former  town- 
ships of  San  Bernardino  and  San  Gabriel.  According  to  the  records 
it  included  Cucamonga,  San  Antonio,  San  Jose,  El  Pedregoso,  San 
Jose  en  Medio,  Los  Nogales  and  Rancho  de  los  Ybarras. 

Cucamonga,  granted  in  1839  to  Tibucio  Tapia,  did  not  long 
remain  a part  of  this  Township  owing  to  the  creation  of  San  Bernar- 
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dino  County  in  1853  in  which  it  was  included  and  so  need  not  be 
further  considered  in  this  discussion.  The  remaining  area  would  then 
be  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  Township  of  today. 

In  1837  there  was  granted  to  Ricardo  Vejar,  and  Ignacio  Palo- 
mares  the  land  called  San  Jose.  In  1840  Luis  Arenas  was  made  a 
partner  and  an  additional  league  of  land  was  granted  on  the  west. 
He  did  not  long  remain  a partner  but  in  1 844  sold  his  portion  of  the 
Rancho  San  Jose  together  with  the  Rancho  Azusa  which  he  had  also 
been  granted  to  Henry  Dalton.  He  then  spent  some  time  in  Northern 
California,  at  Ventura,  on  other  ranches  in  which  he  was  interested 
and  in  mining  operations  returning  to  San  Jose  in  the  fifties  and 
living  there  until  his  death. 

In  1846  Rancho  San  Jose  was  pardoned  among  its  owners.  Henry 
Dalton  received  the  northeastern  portion  and  of  the  remainder 
Ignacio  Palomares  received  the  northern  and  Ricardo  Vejar  the 
southern  portions,  the  dividing  line  between  them  being  a little 
north  of  the  present  Holt  Avenue,  Pomona. 

San  Antonio  as  here  referred  to  has  been  the  cause  of  much  mis- 
understanding among  recent  writers  from  confusing  it  with  the 
Rancho  San  Antonio  southeast  of  Los  Angeles  which  had  been 
granted  to  Antonio  Maria  Lugo.  It  is  mentioned  in  Bancroft’s  His- 
tory of  California  in  a letter  concerning  Indians  of  the  Colorado 
written  to  Governor  Sola  in  1821  which  states  that  it  is  a seven 
days’  journey  from  San  Gabriel  to  the  Colorado,  the  first  day’s 
journey  being  to  San  Antonio  nine  leagues.  De  Mofras  mentions  it 
as  having  been  one  of  the  Mission  Ranches  northeast  of  the  Mission 
San  Gabriel.  The  records  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  show  that  the 
San  Bernardino-Sonora  Road  lay  between  San  Antonio  and  San  Jose. 
From  these  facts  Mr.  George  W.  Beattie  has  concluded  that  San 
Antonio  and  San  Jose  were  both  early  Mission  ranches  and  that  both 
together  comprised  the  later  Rancho  San  Jose.  That  San  Antonio 
was  a well  known  spot  is  shown  by  its  occurrence  on  early  land 
grant  maps,  Bancroft’s  maps  and  the  Government  Township  map  of 
this  locality  which  gives  the  site  south  of  Pilgrim  Place  at  Clare- 
mont where  there  was  originally  a large  Cienega,  and  near  Central 
Avenue.  This  was  the  site  of  the  home  built  by  Juan  Nepomuceno 
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Alvarado,  the  first  home  built  in  Claremont,  although  according  to 
current  belief  he  later  lived  near  Indian  Hill. 

El  Pedregoso  was  the  name  then  applied  to  the  rocky  hill  at  Spadra 
about  a mile  west  of  Pomona  City  limits  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  now  generally  known  as  “Old  Ele- 
phant,” from  its  appearance  when  viewed  from  the  north  side  and 
was  so  named  by  J.  A.  Martling  a Spadra  teacher  of  1877.  There 
were  Springs  on  the  north  side  which  furnished  water  the  year  round 
for  the  Arroyo  Pedregoso,  which  unites  with  the  San  Jose  creek 
about  two  miles  further  down  the  valley.  These  streams  furnished 
water  for  the  early  settlers  of  the  valley.  Rancho  Los  Nogales  ad- 
joined Rancho  San  Jose  at  Spadra,  Collins  Road  being  on  the  old 
boundary  line.  It  was  granted  to  Jose  de  la  Luz  Linares  in  1840. 

Rancho  de  Ios  Ybarras  or  Rancho  Rincon  de  la  Brea  granted  to 
Gil  Ybarra  in  1841  was  west  of  the  present  Walnut  and  extended 
from  the  San  Jose  Creek  southward  into  the  hills.  The  places  men- 
tioned, with  a small  portion  of  the  Rancho  La  Puente  comprised 
the  Township  of  San  Jose  which  extended  from  the  present  site  of 
Otterbein,  up  the  valley  to  the  mountains  on  the  north  and  to  the 
Arroyo  San  Antonio  on  the  east,  every  part  of  it  being  known  as 
San  Jose.  It  was  a beautiful  valley  with  fertile  soil,  amply  supplied 
with  water  from  numerous  cienegas  and  streams  that  coursed 
through  it,  hills  on  either  side  and  new  land  for  pastures,  orchards, 
vineyards,  and  grain. 

The  American  Conquest  soon  followed  the  granting  of  the  ranches 
mentioned  but  apparently  made  no  difference  in  life  or  customs  of 
the  people  of  San  Jose.  After  its  accomplishment  they  again  settled 
into  their  usual  routine  and  state  of  peacefulness. 

An  interesting  fact  is  that  the  Battle  of  Chino  with  which  hos- 
tilities were  begun  in  California  was  nearby  on  an  adjoining  ranch 
and  that  some  of  those  engaged  were  from  San  Jose.  A witness  of 
the  fight  was  Ramon  Vejar,  then  a boy  of  sixteen  and  son  of  Ricardo 
Vejar.  Some  horses  including  one  belonging  to  Ramon  had  been 
taken  from  his  father’s  home  by  American  troops.  Hearing  of  the 
probable  encounter  about  the  home  of  Isaac  Williams,  the  boy  had 
gone  there  in  hopes  of  recovering  his  horse.  From  behind  a path  of 
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tules  he  witnessed  the  fight  and  in  later  years  recounted  the  incidents 
to  his  children.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Mrs.  E.  R.  Forster 
a great  granddaughter  of  Serbulo  Varela,  who  prevented  the  killing 
of  Americans  after  their  surrender  is  now  living  with  Mr.  Forster  at 
Walnut  on  the  site  of  the  former  home  of  Ricardo  Vejor,  which  will 
again  be  referred  to. 

Some  of  the  settlers  first  attracted  by  the  advantages  of  San  Jose 
will  next  be  considered. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Rancho  San  Antonio,  as  before 
mentioned  was  the  household  of  Juan  Nepomuceno  Alvarado,  num- 
bering twenty-four  in  1850.  According  to  Father  Cabelleria  he  was 
the  last  mayor  domo  of  the  Mission  Ranch  of  San  Bernardino  and 
was  there  during  almost  its  entire  existence  until  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  Lugo  family.  He  was  honest,  faithful,  industrious,  and  trusted 
by  the  padres. 

He  came  to  San  Antonio  in  1842,  and  in  that  same  year  con- 
structed a ditch  from  the  San  Antonio  Canyon  later  known  as  the 
“Old  Palomares  Ditch”  using  it  to  convey  water  for  irrigation  and 
domestic  use.  He  was  the  first  man  ever  to  use  water  from  San 
Antonio  Canyon  for  irrigation.  A total  of  four  hundred  acres  were 
irrigated  annually,  the  ditch  being  eventually  extended  beyond 
Cucamonga  Avenue  onto  the  present  site  of  Pomona,  a distance  of 
approximately  seven  miles. 

Juan  Nepomuceno  Alvarado  planted  an  orchard  and  vineyard  and 
built  a home  at  San  Antonio  and  in  1853  conveyed  all  his  rights  to 
this  place,  the  ditch  and  water  to  Ignacio  Palomares.  These  facts 
were  established  in  a law  suit  brought  by  A.  R.  Meserve  and  others 
in  1876  concerning  water  rights  in  the  San  Antonio  Canyon  and 
again  later,  in  the  case  of  Pomona  Land  and  Immigration  Coopera- 
tive Association  vs.  Louis  Phillips. 

With  or  near  Alvarado  Senior  lived  his  sons  Francisco  and  Mari- 
ano. The  home  of  Mariano  is  believed  to  have  become  the  home 
in  1874,  °f  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Loop  who,  with  A.  R.  Meserve  then  pur- 
chased approximately  2000  acres  of  the  Palomares  property.  Mr. 
Loop  later  built  a new  home  near  that  just  mentioned.  The  site  of 
the  vineyard  of  San  Antonio,  about  which  these  homes  were  located 
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was  south  of  Harrison  Avenue  and  West  of  Berkely  Avenue  at 
Claremont.  In  1881  according  to  Fred  J.  Smith,  who  that  year  came 
to  Pomona,  five  acres  of  the  old  vineyard  still  remained  near  the 
home  of  Mr.  Loop  and  also  the  ditch  which  brought  water  from 
San  Antonio  Canyon,  and  which  was  still  in  use. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Archives  of  Los  Angeles  that  on  April  io, 
1848,  Mariano  Roldan  and  his  father-in-law  Juan  Napomuceno 
Alvarado  were  granted  the  exclusive  use  of  a road  for  traffic  with 
wheel  carts  and  drags  which  road  they  had  constructed  in  the 
Canyon  of  San  Antonio  within  the  property  of  the  latter,  in  order 
to  bring  timber  out  of  the  mountains.  This  explains  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  materials  used  for  building  and  construction  purposes  at 
that  time. 

Juan  Nepomuceno  Alvarado  was  a brother-in-law  of  Ignacio 
Palomares  and  lived  at  San  Antonio  with  the  permission  of  the 
latter.  On  August  29,  1849,  the  latter  appeared  before  Jose  del  Car- 
men Lugo,  Judge  of  the  First  Instance  at  Los  Angeles  and  deeded 
the  Rancho  San  Antonio  to  the  former.  The  land  was  described 
as  measuring  1800  varas  from  East  to  West,  and  1800  varas  from 
north  to  south,  with  permission  also  granted  to  raise  up  to  500  cat- 
tle and  all  the  sheep  he  may  have.  This  included  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  ranch  which  was  considered  much  larger  and  as 
extending  to  the  Arroyo  San  Antonio  on  the  east  and  the  mountains 
on  the  north.  This  gift  was  given  “In  consideration  of  his  relation- 
ship, friendship,  and  the  good  feeling  he  had  toward  him  as  also 
with  the  object  of  having  Senor  Alvarado  as  a neighbor  living  on 
the  land  donated  to  him  so  that  Senor  Palomares  and  his  family  might 
have  protection  on  the  side  where  the  gentle  Indians  might  cause 
him  trouble.”  In  Windows  in  an  Old  Adobe  by  Bess  Adams  Garner 
is  reproduced  a deed  from  Ignacio  Palomares  dated  November  8, 
1 840  which  recites  essentially  the  same  facts  as  those  later  recorded. 
This  document  is  interesting  as  showing  that  Juan  Nepomuceno 
Alvarado  was  given  possession  of  Rancho  San  Antonio  at  this  early 
date  although  he  may  not  have  begun  to  live  upon  it  until  1842  as 
previously  stated. 

However  neither  of  these  men  eventually  profited  much  from  the 
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Rancho  San  Antonio,  as  most  of  it  was  finally  declared  government 
land,  only  a small  comer,  containing  the  orchard  and  vineyard  of 
San  Antonio,  being  included  in  the  boundaries  of  Rancho  San  Jose. 
In  all  the  official  surveys  made  in  San  Jose  as  will  be  further  shown 
the  policy  of  our  government  seemed  to  be  to  create  as  much  govern- 
ment land  as  possible.  To  object  to  this  procedure  meant  expensive 
litigation  on  the  part  of  the  landowner. 

Ignacio  Palomares  chose  for  his  home  a site  near  the  old  cienega 
by  the  present  Ganesha  Park  which  was  the  first  home  built  on  the 
present  site  of  Pomona.  Some  of  the  family  believe  that  the  house 
still  standing  in  good  condition  at  1 569  North  Park,  was  the  original 
house.  In  accordance  with  the  views  of  many  others  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  first  lived  in  a smaller  temporary  home  and  that 
some  of  the  material  from  this  was  used  in  constructing  the  one  now 
standing.  This  house  was  formerly  much  larger  than  at  present. 
After  the  marriage  of  his  son  Francisco,  it  was  used  by  him  for 
a home. 

In  1855  Ignacio  Palomares  built  another  home  on  the  upper  San 
Bernardino  Road,  now  on  Cucamonga  Avenue,  near  the  end  of 
North  Orange  Grove  Avenue.  He  moved  to  this  house  and  lived 
there  until  his  death  in  1864,  during  which  time  the  activities  of  the 
Palomares  family  centered  here.  It  later  became  a noted  stopping 
place,  part  of  it  being  used  for  a store  from  which  supplies  could  be 
purchased  while  meals  were  also  served  for  travellers  passing  by. 
This  house  has  been  the  home  of  many  families,  Californian  and 
American,  and  was  later  known  as  the  Meserve  home  as  A.  R. 
Meserve,  previously  mentioned,  who  came  in  1874,  lived  here  and 
further  beautified  the  yard  with  flowers  and  trees.  This  property 
has  been  recently  purchased  by  the  City  of  Pomona  and  the  Histo- 
rical Society  of  Pomona  Valley  is  rebuilding  it  along  its  former 
lines.  Together  with  other  civic  organizations  the  society  has  raised 
sufficient  funds  for  the  material  used,  while  the  work  is  being  done 
as  a W.P.A.  project. 

After  Ignacio  Palomares  built  his  first  home,  his  friend  Ignacio 
Alvarado  was  invited  to  live  near  him.  As  a result  in  the  forties  the 
old  home  still  standing  in  good  condition  at  1475  North  Park  Ave- 
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nue,  was  built.  Later  this  was  the  home  for  many  years  of  Hervey 
J.  Nichols,  Pomona  Pioneer. 

Ricardo  Vejar  in  1837,  chose  for  his  home  a site  north  of  El 
Pedregoso  near  the  springs  that  furnished  water  for  the  arroyo  by 
that  name.  This  was  the  first  home  built  at  Spadra.  He  did  not  long 
remain  here  but  in  1844  according  to  family  tradition,  moved  to  the 
present  site  of  the  home  of  E.  R.  Forster  at  Walnut  where  he  lived 
until  his  death  in  1882.  This  was  probably  done  through  fear  of 
Indians  and  the  desire  for  nearer  neighbors.  Here  near  the  foot  of  a 
large  hill  he  built  a spacious  one-story  house  overlooking  the  valley 
of  which  nothing  new  remains  except  a few  traces  of  asphalt  and 
stones  in  the  ground.  It  was  built  about  a central  court  which  could 
be  enclosed  and  into  which  one  hundred  horses  could  be  driven  for 
protection.  Besides  the  usual  rooms  of  a home  it  included  a chapel, 
blacksmith  shop,  silver  working  shop  and  stable.  The  old  pepper  tree 
brought  from  San  Gabriel  on  which  hung  the  chapel  bell  still  stands 
in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Forster. 

Maria  Jesus  Garcia  de  Linares,  widow  of  the  grantee  of  the  Ran- 
cho Los  Nogales,  lived  with  her  family  back  of  the  Arroyo  Pedre- 
goso on  present  Pacific  Colony  land  as  did  her  brother  Gabriel. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  sold  this  ranch  in  1847  to  Ricardo 
Vejar  for  $100.00,  and  the  assumption  of  the  debts  of  the  deceased 
declaring  that  the  land  was  not  worth  more,  nor  could  any  one  be 
found  who  would  give  more.  As  a result  of  this  purchase,  Ricardo 
Vejar  became  the  largest  land  owner  in  San  Jose  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  Los  Angeles  County.  The 
Rancho  Los  Nogales  supposedly  extended  down  the  valley  a dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles  to  his  home  at  Walnut,  all  of  which  he 
then  farmed  in  addition  to  his  portion  of  the  Rancho  San  Jose,  which 
included  the  remaining  land  of  the  Spadra  area  and  most  of  that 
of  the  present  City  of  Pomona. 

Los  Nogales,  for  taxation  purposes  had  been  assessed  as  contain- 
ing 4,500  acres.  But  its  fate  was  disheartening  to  the  owner.  The 
final  Federal  survey  left  only  464  acres,  and  the  magnificent  home  of 
Ricardo  Vejar,  supposedly,  on  this  ranch  was  far  away  and  just 
within  the  Rancho  LaPuenta  with  many  acres  of  government  land 
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between,  as  finally  determined  it  was  a strip  of  land  between  the  San 
Jose  Creek  and  the  Arroyo  Pedregoso  and  extended  from  the  Rancho 
San  Jose  about  two  miles  down  the  valley  to  the  junction  of  these 
streams. 

Across  San  Jose  Creek  from  Ricardo  Vejar  in  1850  were  the 
homes  of  Gil  Ybarra  and  his  sons  Ramon  and  Augustin,  and  soon 
more  homes  were  built  as  the  children  grew  to  maturity.  The  only 
one  of  the  old  homes  remaining,  which  is  south  of  Walnut  Drive 
and  east  of  the  Fairview  School  at  Otterbein,  was  lived  in  for  many 
years  by  Luis  Ybarra,  who  came  to  San  Jose  in  the  fifties.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  was  the  original  home  of  Gil  Ybarra,  but  there 
is  a lack  of  agreement  among  local  authorities  on  this  point.  As  was 
the  case  in  the  other  ranches  this  ranch  was  smaller  after  the  final 
survey,  some  of  the  homes  of  the  Ybarra  families  were  left  outside 
its  former  boundaries,  thus  creating  additional  government  land. 

About  one  fourth  of  a mile  west  of  the  home  of  Ricardo  Vejar 
was  the  home  of  Santiago  Martinez,  still  standing  in  the  Walnut 
grove  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  St.  Clair.  There  were  three  families  of 
Martinez  in  San  Jose  in  1850.  Of  these  Santiago  was  the  best  known. 
Coming  to  Los  Angeles  in  1842  with  twenty  families  from  New 
Mexico  we  find  them  later  making  up  part  of  the  settlement  at  Poli- 
tana  on  the  Rancho  San  Bernardino.  In  1845  they  had  become  dis- 
contented with  this  location  and  asked  for  La  Jaboneria.  Unable  to 
locate  here,  Santiago  Martinez  and  several  of  these  families  settled 
in  a group  on  land  alloted  them  by  John  Rowland  on  the  Rancho 
La  Puente,  which  here  formed  part  of  the  Township  of  San  Jose. 
Santiago  Martinez  prospered  and  became  an  influential  man  in  the 
community.  All  went  well  with  this  colony  of  New  Mexicans  until 
after  the  death  of  John  Rowland,  when  it  was  found  they  had  no 
deeds  to  their  homes,  and  the  title  to  their  lands  was  disputed.  It  was 
finally  adjusted  by  allowing  each  family  a few  acres,  but  small  in 
comparison  to  their  original  acreage. 

These  and  a few  others  comprised  San  Jose  of  1850,  179  persons 
as  listed  in  the  census,  all  of  the  Spanish  speaking  race,  except 
for  an  occasional  Indian,  and  it  remained  essentially  so  through  this 
decade.  Of  these,  3 families  comprising  40  people  lived  in  the  present 
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Pomona  and  Claremont  areas  and  20  families  comprising  139  people 
lived  in  the  Spadra  and  Walnut  areas.  Consequently  most  of  the 
activity  of  the  valley  was  in  the  latter  area  and  centered  about  the 
home  of  Ricardo  Vejar.  Judge  Benjamin  Hayes  has  aptly  written, 
“Longer  here  perhaps  than  elsewhere  have  lingered  the  ancient 
California  customs,  the  elegance  of  manners,  natural  hospitality, 
courtesy,  mirth.”  Although  Americans  passed  through  by  thousands, 
coming  both  by  way  of  Salt  Lake  and  Yuma,  none  remained  here 
as  yet.  A few  formed  the  new  settlement  at  El  Monte,  a few  stayed 
at  Los  Angeles,  but  most  hurried  northward  drawn  by  the  lure 
of  gold. 

San  Jose  more  than  doubled  in  size  to  463  in  i860,  growing  mainly 
by  the  increase  in  size  of  the  first  families.  By  modern  standards  it 
would  be  a small  community,  at  that  time  a place  of  importance. 

Ramon,  son  of  Ricardo  Vejar  married  in  1855,  and  lived  in  the 
two-story  adobe  now  on  the  Diamond  Bar  Ranch  at  Spadra.  This 
house  has  often  been  mistaken  for  the  home  of  the  father.  It  has  been 
described  as  the  best  of  the  adobes  from  its  sturdy  structure  and  the 
magnificent  view  of  the  valley  but  failed  to  weather  the  winter  of 
1937-8,  in  which  the  entire  west  end  fell  away.  This  house  too 
stands  outside  of  the  Rancho  Los  Nogales,  being  a few  feet  south 
of  the  ranch  line  which  here  follows  the  Arroyo  Pedregoso.  Above 
this  house  along  the  creek  other  families  soon  settled  to  form  a small 
community. 

Francisco,  another  son  of  Ricardo  Vejar  about  this  time  built  a 
two-story  house  similar  to  that  of  his  brother  Ramon  near  his 
fathers’  first  home  on  Rancho  San  Jose  by  El  Pedregoso.  This 
became  the  first  home  of  Louis  Phillips  after  he  came  to  the  Valley 
in  1864,  and  was  a few  feet  west  of  his  brick  home  built  in  the 
seventies  which  still  stands. 

Tomas,  son  of  Ignacio  Palomares  married  and  raised  a large  family, 
building  in  the  late  fifties  on  the  old  San  Bernardino  Road  now 
Orange  Grove  Avenue,  a few  feet  east  of  the  oak  tree  on  South 
Kenoak  Drive  where  religious  services  were  first  held  in  the  valley. 
This  place  was  later  known  as  the  Alkire  home. 

Luis  Arenas  after  returning  to  San  Jose  in  the  fifties  built  his  home 
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at  the  Aguaje,  where  there  was  a large  spring,  and  the  last  watering 
place  on  the  Lower  San  Bernardino  Road  until  Cucamonga  was 
reached. 

The  old  home  of  Saturnino  Carrion,  still  stands  in  good  condition 
near  Puddingstone  Reservoir  on  the  north  side  of  Walnut  Avenue 
and  was  built  in  1868,  later  than  those  already  discussed.  Good 
pictures  of  this,  of  the  home  of  Ramon  Vejar  at  Spadra,  and  of  the 
two  Palomares  homes  are  contained  in  the  issue  for  1929  of  this 
magazine,  accompanying  the  article,  “In  Pursuit  of  Vanished  Days” 
by  Marian  Parks. 

Very  few  Indians  were  listed  in  the  Census  of  1850,  but  there 
were  eighty-two  in  i860.  These  lived  near  the  home  of  Ricardo 
Vejar,  along  the  creek  in  front  of  Ramon  Ve jar’s,  and  at  the  present 
Ganesha  Park  near  the  home  of  Ignacio  Palomares.  These  were 
formerly  at  the  Mission  San  Gabriel,  and  at  San  Jose,  provided 
labor  for  the  larger  land  owners. 

Of  education  as  it  exists  today,  there  was  nothing.  There  were  no 
public  schools.  These  came  with  the  first  American  settlers.  In  the 
early  sixties  there  was  a private  school  taught  in  Spanish  near  the 
home  of  Ricardo  Vejar.  Occasionally  a child  was  sent  to  Los  Angeles, 
but  the  great  majority  had  no  such  advantages.  Religious  services 
were  regularly  held  in  the  chapel  of  Ricardo  Vejar  at  Walnut.  Some 
still  live  who  participated  in  them.  This  was  the  principal  place  of 
worship  of  the  valley,  but  Services  were  also  held  less  frequently 
at  the  home  of  Ignacio  Alvarado  and  at  the  last  home  of  Ignacio 
Palomares  on  Cucamonga  Avenue.  These  places  served  the  needs  of 
the  Catholic  faith  until  the  organization  of  their  church  in  Pomona 
in  1886. 

The  voting  place  for  San  Jose  was  at  Ricardo  Ve  jar’s  until  the 
American  settlement  was  started  at  Spadra  when  it  was  moved  to 
that  place.  Among  those  frequently  serving  on  election  boards  were 
Ignacio  Palomares,  Ignacio  Alvarado,  Ramon  Ybarra  and  Santiago 
Martinez  significant  of  their  leadership  in  the  community. 

The  stage  station  of  San  Jose  regular  stop  for  the  Butterfield  Over- 
land Stage  Company  as  explained  in  a former  article  was  also  at 
Ricardo  Vejar’s  home  at  Walnut,  but  should  not  be  confused  with 
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the  later  and  more  important  one  of  Rubottom  at  Spadra  after  1866. 

After  the  fifties  came  the  transition  period  marked  by  the  advent 
of  the  Americans  and  the  shifting  of  activity  to  Spadra  and  later 
to  Pomona. 

The  pioneers  of  that  time  have  finished  their  part  in  the  building 
of  San  Jose.  Most  of  them  are  at  rest  in  the  old  cemetery  on  North 
San  Antonio  Avenue,  Pomona,  surrounded  by  orange  groves,  em- 
blematic of  another  era.  But  they  have  left  a lasting  impression  on 
this  Valley  of  the  San  Jose  and  the  influence  of  their  presence  here 
continues  to  the  present  day. 

Sources  in  addition  to  those  mentioned: 

Census  of  the  City  and  County  of  Los  Angeles  of  1850 — Newmark. 
Federal  Census  of  San  Jose  Township,  i860. 

Records  of  Recorder’s  Office  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

Records  of  the  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

United  States  Township  and  Ranch  Surveys. 

History  of  Pomona  Valley — Frank  P.  Brackett. 

Interviews  with  many  pioneer  residents  especially  Jose  Vejar, 
grandson  of  both  Ricardo  Vejar  and  Ignacio  Palomares,  and  Anto- 
nio Reyes,  grandson  of  Ricardo  Vejar. 

Plans  for  the  home  of  Ricardo  Vejar  were  drawn  by  Clyde  Paige 
of  Pomona. 
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Forty-Niners  in  Death  Valley 

(A  Tentative  Census) 


<cQ-*-Q?5 

By  Carl  I.  Wheat 


When,  late  in  December,  1 849,  white  wanderers  first  looked 
out  upon  the  salt  play  as  of  the  great  desert  sink  later  to  be 
known  as  Death  Valley,  they  were  in  no  mood  to  ex- 
claim upon  the  weird  beauty  of  the  scene.  Instead,  they  were  gripped 
with  foreboding  and  harassed  by  deep  discouragement  as  they  gazed 
upon  this  new  and  formidable  barrier  to  their  westward  progress. 
Already  nearly  two  months  had  slipped  away  since  they  had  left  the 
“Old  Spanish  Trail”  at  a point  near  what  is  now  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  State  of  Utah.  There  they  had  branched  hopefully  out 
into  the  unknown,  in  search  of  a short-cut  to  the  California  gold 
diggings.  But  as  Christmas  neared  they  found  themselves  in  des- 
perate straits,  their  food  well-nigh  exhausted,  their  oxen  half-starved, 
their  nerves  on  edge.  Small  wonder  that  no  member  of  this  weary 
band  of  luckless  emigrants  halted  to  list  the  names  of  those  who 
found  themselves  thus  trapped  upon  the  desert!  Small  wonder  that 
Sheldon  Young  noted  in  his  sketchy  “Log”  that  this  was  “Damned 
dubious  looking  country!  ” Henceforth  it  must  be  each  man  for  him- 
self, and  the  Devil  take  any  who  might  linger  in  this  wasteland  to 
record  the  tale  of  their  disaster.1 

1See  “Trailing  the  Forty-Niners  Through  Death  Valley,”  by  Carl  I.  Wheat, 
in  Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  3,  June,  1939. 
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When,  in  later  years,  certain  of  the  survivors  of  this  desperate  trek 
sat  down  to  write  of  their  experience,  or  gathered  to  renew  friend- 
ships born  of  those  hours  of  travail,  they  found  that  the  names  of 
many  of  those  who  had  been  with  them  on  this  desert  “short-cut” 
had  already  been  forgotten.  There  had  been  several  distinct  groups, 
generally  travelling  as  separate  parties,  but  frequently  crossing  one 
another’s  trail,  and  of  some  of  these  groups  not  a single  name  seems 
to  have  been  preserved,  while  of  others  only  two  or  three  are  now 
available.  There  were  the  “Jayhawkers,”  the  “Georgians”  and  the 
“Mississippi  Boys”;  there  were  the  parties  headed  respectively  by  the 
Reverend  James  Welsh  Brier  and  by  Asahel  Bennett,  and  there  were 
certain  single  men  who  trailed  now  with  one  and  now  with  another 
party  of  the  train.  Of  the  Georgians  only  the  name  of  the  Captain 
seems  to  have  been  recorded,  while  of  the  larger  group  of  Mississippi 
Boys  only  the  nickname  of  three  negro  slaves  have  apparently  sur- 
vived. The  Jayhawker  list  was  itself  somewhat  elastic,  varying  from 
year  to  year  under  John  B.  Colton’s  enthusiastic  reunion  promotion. 

Even  allowing  liberally  for  possible  duplications,  it  is  apparent 
that  well  over  one  hundred  emigrants  were  included  among  these 
unwilling  discoverers  of  Death  Valley,  and  the  following  list  is 
presented,  with  no  illusion  of  it  being  a complete  or  final  census,  but 
rather  as  a tentative  check-list,  containing  all  the  names  as  yet  dis- 
covered by  the  writer.  Where  available,  brief  individual  data  is 
included  in  respect  to  certain  members  of  the  party. 


THE  JAYHAWKER  PARTY 

George  Allen 

From  Knoxville,  Illinois.  Born  September  6,  1831  (?).  Died  in  San 
Francisco  on  September  n,  1877. 

Edward  F.  Bartholomew 

From  Farmington,  Illinois.  Born  about  1828.  Died  in  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado, February  13,  1891. 

Brian  Byram  ( also  listed  as  Bruin , or  Burin  Byrum) 

From  Knoxville,  Illinois.  Died  in  U.  S.  Military  Hospital,  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  April  11,  1865. 
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Carter 

From  Wisconsin.  Not  heard  from  by  others  of  the  party  after  1850. 
Charles  Clark 

From  Henderson  Grove,  Illinois.  Died  there  on  September  9,  1865. 
Alonzo  Car  dell  Clay 

From  Galesburg,  Illinois.  Born  near  Chester,  Vermont,  February 
13,  1828  (possibly  1818).  Died  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  December  13, 
i897- 

John  Cole 

From  Knoxville  or  Galesburg,  Illinois.  Later  mined  near  Sonora, 
California,  and  died  there  in  1852. 

John  Burt  Colton 

From  Galesburg,  Illinois.  Born  at  Monson,  Maine,  August  1 1,  1831. 
Later  lived  in  Kansas  City,  and  at  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  where 
he  died  on  October  23,  1919,  aged  eighty-eight  years.  His  files 
and  scrapbooks  are  now  preserved  in  The  Huntington  Library, 
and  form  the  collection  known  as  the  “Jayhawker  Papers.” 
Urban  P.  Davidson 

Died,  probably  at  Thermopolis,  Big  Horn  County,  Wyoming, 
December  18,  1903. 

Edward  Doty 

From  Knoxville,  Illinois.  Born  in  New  York  state,  April  6,  1820. 
Lived  for  many  years  at  Naples,  near  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
and  died  there  on  June  14,  1891.  He  was  usually  spoken  of  as 
“Captain”  Doty. 

Marshall  G.  Edgerton 

From  Galesburg,  Illinois.  Died  in  Montana  Territory,  probably 
in  1865. 

Sidney  P.  Edgerton 

From  Galesburg,  Illinois.  Died  at  Blair,  Nebraska,  January  31, 1880. 
Fish 

From  Lima,  Indiana.  Died  of  thirst  and  exhaustion  on  the  summit 
of  the  Argus  Range,  west  of  Panamint  Valley,  on  January  31,  1850. 
“Father”  Fish,  as  he  was  frequently  termed,  was  an  older  man,  who 
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succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  the  desert.  He  had  generally 
traveled  with  the  Brier  family,  but  was  always  listed  by  Colton 
as  one  of  the  Jay  hawkers,  with  whom  he  had  apparently  been 
traveling  since  the  party’s  departure  from  the  brackish  spring  in 
Death  Valley  where  they  burned  their  wagons. 

Harrison  B.  Frans  (or  Franz?) 

From  Henderson  Grove,  Illinois.  Lived  for  a time  in  Los  Gatos, 
California,  going  thence  to  Rye  Valley,  Baker  County,  Oregon, 
where  he  died  on  January  16,  1902. 

“ Frenchman ” (name  not  preserved) 

This  man  wandered  from  camp  while  crossing  the  desert,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  “captured”  by  Indians.  Apparently  he  lived  with 
some  desert  tribe  for  a number  of  years,  for  he  is  said  to  have  been 
found  and  “rescued”  by  a party  of  government  surveyors  some- 
time in  the  middle  sixties.  (Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  suggests  that  he  may 
have  been  Jerome  Bonaparte  Aldrich,  who  later  lived  in  San  Ber- 
nardino, California.) 

Gould 

From  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  Generally  traveled  with  Mr.  Fish.  Went 
to  the  Southern  Mines  in  California  and  is  said  by  Stephens  to  have 
died  at  Pen  Yan,  New  York,  near  the  close  of  the  fifties. 

Frederick  Gretzinger  (or  Gritzner?) 

From  Joliet,  Illinois.  A note  in  the  “Jayhawker  Papers”  indicates 
that  he  died  at  Portland,  Missouri,  October  1,  1875. 

John  Groscup 

From  Henderson  Grove,  Illinois.  Born  at  Galesburg  (?),  Illinois, 
September  29,  1826.  Lived  for  a time  in  San  Jose,  California,  later 
settling  in  Mendocino  County,  California,  where  he  died  at  Long- 
vale,  near  Laytonville,  February  24,  1916,  aged  eighty-nine  years. 
Asa  Haynes 

From  Knoxville,  Illinois.  Born  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York, 
February  9, 1804.  Captain  of  the  Jayhawkers,  and  oldest  member  of 
the  party.  Died  at  De  Long,  Knox  County,  Illinois,  March  29,  1889. 
William  Isham 

From  Rochester,  New  York.  Died  of  thirst  on  the  desert,  near 
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Searles  Lake,  on  January  13,  1850. 

Aaron  Larkin 

From  Knoxville,  Illinois.  Died  at  Humbolt,  California,  in  1853. 
Thomas  McGrew  (or  McGrow?) 

From  Knoxville,  Illinois.  Died  at  Boise,  Idaho,  in  1864. 

Charles  Bert  Mecum 

From  Galesburg,  Illinois.  Bom  at  West  Suffield,  Connecticut, 
August  25,  1822.  Died  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  February  20,  1905. 
Alexander  S.  Palmer 

From  Knoxville,  Illinois.  Died  at  Chandlerville,  Sierra  County, 
California,  March  27,  1854. 

John  W.  Plummer 

From  Knoxville,  Illinois.  Died  at  Toulon,  Illinois,  June  22,  1892. 
Luther  A.  Richards 

From  Woodhill  or  Galesburg,  Illinois.  Bom  at  Westminster,  Ver- 
mont, April  12,  1818.  Died  at  Beaver  City,  Nebraska,  June  15, 
1899.  Usually  spoken  of  as  “Deacon  Richards.” 

William  Robinson 

From  Knoxville  or  Magoon,  Illinois.  Died  near  the  head  of  Soledad 
Canyon,  California,  on  January  28,  1850,  from  drinking  too  much 
cold  water  after  the  privations  of  the  desert. 

William  B.  Roods 

From  Knoxville,  Illinois.  Drowned  in  the  Colorado  River,  at  La 
Paz  Ranch,  near  Ehrenberg,  Arizona,  April  29,  1871.  The  spelling 
of  his  name  as  “Rude”  by  Manly  and  others  is  apparently  a mere 
phonetic  spelling,  as  the  full  name  “Roods”  appears  on  a rock  near 
the  mouth  of  Lemoine  Canyon,  Death  Valley,  with  the  date  of 
1849,  presumably  inscribed  there  by  himself.  His  initials  and  the 
same  date  are  also  found  scratched  on  a lava  boulder  at  the  Jay- 
hawker  Spring.  Letters  from  him  in  the  “Jayhawker  Papers”  give 
his  last  name  as  “Rood.” 

Thomas  Shannon 

From  Knoxville,  Illinois.  Born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  Janu- 
ary 25,  1825.  Died  at  Los  Gatos,  California,  November  15,  1903. 
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Lorenzo  Dow  Stephens 

Born  near  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey,  December  21,  1827.  Lived 
for  many  years  at  San  Jose,  California.  Died  at  Oakland,  California, 
February  10,  1921.  Author  of  booklet  entitled  “Life  Sketches  of  a 
Jay  Hawker  of  ’49,”  published  at  San  Jose  in  1916. 

Wolfgang  Tauber 

From  Joliet,  Illinois.  Died  at  sea  en  route  home  from  California, 
November  15,  1850. 

John  Lewis  West 

From  Knoxville,  Illinois.  Born  about  1818.  Lived  for  many  years 
at  Phillipsburg,  Montana,  and  died  at  Sacramento,  California,  Janu- 
ary 12,  1898. 

Leander  Woolsey 

From  Knoxville,  or  Henderson  Grove,  Illinois.  Born  at  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  June  28,  1826.  Died  at  Oakland,  California,  October  7,  1881. 
Sheldon  Young 

From  Joliet,  Illinois.  Born  in  Connecticut,  July  23,  1815.  Kept  a 
“Log”  on  the  journey  to  California,  the  only  record  made  on  the 
spot  and  at  the  time.  Died  at  Moberly,  Missouri,  October  18,  1892. 


Although  the  thirty-four  men  above  listed  are  those  ordinarily  con- 
sidered to  have  made  up  the  Jay  hawker  Party,  at  least  some  of  them 
were  not  of  that  group  prior  to  their  arrival  in  Death  Valley.  Thus, 
Messrs.  Fish  and  Gould  had  previously  camped  with  the  Brier  fam- 
ily, and  Fish  camped  with  the  Briers  the  night  before  his  death.  On 
February  15,  1892,  Colton  wrote  Brier  that  there  had  been  “thirty- 
eight”  Jayhawkers,  in  which  total  he  was  possibly  omitting  Sheldon 
Young  and  adding  the  five  Briers,  who  were,  however,  not  truly  of 
that  group  at  any  time. 

In  addition,  R.  H.  Allen,  son  of  George  Allen,  wrote  to  Colton 
many  years  after  1849-50  of  a certain  William  Nesbit,  whom  he 
declares  to  have  been  “one  of  your  party.”  One  John  Morse,  of 
Henderson  Grove,  Illinois,  was  also  listed  by  Colton  on  at  least  one 
occasion,  and  John  Goller  has  also  been  included  in  some  lists.  (He 
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remained  in  Los  Angeles  as  a blacksmith  and  carriage  maker,  and 
died  there  on  July  7,  1874,  after  having  revisited  the  desert  on 
several  occasions,  in  an  attempt  to  rediscover  the  “Lost  Goller  Mine,” 
which  he  claimed  to  have  found  while  on  the  1849  trek.)  Colton  also 
mentioned  “four  Dutchmen,”  who  traveled  with  the  Jayhawkers, 
but  were  not  of  the  party,  and  it  is  possible  that  Goller  was  one  of 
these.  Occasionally,  a son  of  Edward  F.  Bartholomew  has  also  been 
listed,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  was  with  the  party.  In  addi- 
tion, the  names  of  Alexander  Ewing  and  his  son,  John  C.  Ewing, 
appear  in  some  lists,  as  do  those  of  “Deacon”  C.  Arms,  Robert  Price 
and  Norman  Taylor  (all  three  from  Knoxville,  Illinois),  and  three 
unnamed  men  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  group  “paying  their  way 
to  be  taken  to  the  mines.”  It  seems  probable  that  if  they  were  ever 
members  of  the  party,  none  of  these  last  eight  continued  with  the 
Jayhawkers  into  Death  Valley.  Recently  the  name  of  Alexander 
Benson,  as  a possible  member  of  the  party,  was  also  brought  to  the 
writer’s  attention  by  his  son,  but  no  other  record  has  been  found 
of  him. 

Were  all  these  to  be  included,  the  total  number  of  Jayhawkers, 
instead  of  being  Colton’s  “thirty-eight”  would  be  increased  to  some 
fifty-one.  Doubtless  some  of  those  whose  names  are  not  known  were 
duplications,  and  it  seems  probable  that  around  forty  men  were  from 
time  to  time  members  of  or  traveling  with  the  Jayhawker  Party. 


THE  BRIER  PARTY 


Rev.  James  Welsh  Brier 

From  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Born  at  Stillwater,  near  Dayton,  Ohio, 
September  11,  1814.  Died  at  Lodi,  California,  November  2,  1898. 
Mrs.  Juliette  (or  Julia ) Brier 

Wife  of  James  Welsh  Brier.  Born  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  in 
1813.  Died  at  Lodi,  California,  on  May  26,  1913,  aged  ninety-nine 
years  and  eight  months. 

Christopher  Columbus  Brier 

Born  September  1 1,  1841,  in  Indiana.  Died  in  Oakland,  California, 
December  7,  1907. 
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John  Wells  Brier 

Born  May  28,  1843,  in  Michigan.  Became  a well-known  clergyman 
in  California.  Died  at  Lodi,  California,  February  24,  1914. 

Kirke  White  Brier 

Born  May  5,  1845.  Died  at  Sacramento,  Calif ornia,  in  January,  1883. 
Harry  Vance 

Mentioned  in  a letter  from  Brier  to  Colton  dated  January  16,  1896. 
He  was  possibly  one  of  the  Arcan  teamsters. 

The  names  “Harrison”  and  “Achison”  occur  in  certain  statements 
made  by  Brier  at  widely  separated  intervals,  and  probably  refer  to 
the  same  pair  of  brothers.  It  is  even  possible  that  they  were  in  fact 
the  “Edgerton”  brothers,  of  the  Jayhawker  Party.  Mrs.  Brier  (in  her 
account  of  Christmas  in  Death  Valley,  San  Francisco  Call,  Decem- 
ber 25,  1898)  mentions  “two  Germans”  and  a man  called  “Croker” 
(probably  Edward  Coker,  listed  elsewhere).  In  a letter  to  Richards 
dated  January  20,  1898,  the  Rev.  Brier  spoke  of  “Patrick  and  Lum- 
mis  St.  John”  as  having  met  the  Brier  party  “utterly  destitute”  be- 
yond “Borax  Valley.”  This  may  refer  to  the  two  Arcan  teamsters, 
whose  names  seem  not  elsewhere  to  be  available.  Mrs.  Brier  speaks 
of  them  as  “St.  John  and  Patrick.”  In  addition,  she  mentions  Fred  Carr 
as  having  been  in  the  Brier  group,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  with 
Coker,  and  is  there  listed. 

THE  BENNETT-ARCAN  PARTY 

Asahel  Bennett 

From  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  where  Manly  had  lived  with  the 
family.  Died,  probably  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  April  22,  1891.  Said 
to  have  been  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

Mrs.  Asahel  Bennett  ( Sarah  Dilley) 

Said  to  have  died  at  San  Jose,  California,  sometime  in  the  fifties. 
George  Bennett 
Melissa  Bennett 
Martha  Bennett 

Children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asahel  Bennett. 
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/.  B.  Arcan  ( spelled  by  Manly  “Arcane”) 

Born  April  14,  1813.  Said  to  have  been  a Basque.  Came  to  Cali- 
fornia from  Illinois.  Died  at  Santa  Cruz,  California,  September  1 5, 
1869.  First  name  probably  John. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  ( J . B.)  Arcan 

Maiden  name  unknown.  Died  at  Santa  Cruz,  California,  in  March, 
1891. 

Charles  E.  Arcan 

Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Arcan.  Probably  bom  in  Illinois  about 
1846.  Lived  in  Santa  Cruz,  California,  until  1891.  Left,  but  re- 
turned shortly  before  death  (date  apparently  not  recorded).  Said 
to  have  been  a life  guard,  swimming  instructor  and  musician. 
Henry  Earhart 
From  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Jacob  Earhart 

From  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Brother  of  Henry  Earhart. 

John  Earhart 

From  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Son  of  Henry  or  Jacob  Earhart. 
“Captain” Culverwell 

Said  by  Manly  to  have  been  “an  ex-seafaring  man.”  He  was  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  had  been  employed  in  a government 
office.  Died  in  Death  Valley,  a few  miles  south  of  the  Bennett 
party’s  “long  camp,”  in  January  or  early  February,  1850. 

William  Lewis  Manly 

Born  at  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  April  6,  1820.  Author  of  “Death 
Valley  in  ’49,”  published  at  San  Jose,  California,  in  1894.  Died  at 
San  Jose,  California,  February  5,  1903.  (Buried  at  Woodbridge, 
San  Joaquin  County,  California.) 

John  Rogers  ( possibly  “Rodgers”) 

From  Tennessee.  He  was  Manly’s  companion  on  the  trip  out  to 
the  settlements  and  back  seeking  help  for  the  Bennett  party,  and 
he  was  living  in  Merced,  California,  as  late  as  1895. 

Henry  Wade 

Born  at  Rochester,  England,  March  16,  1800.  Came  to  Tioga 
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County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1836.  Lived  for  many  years  at  Alviso, 
Santa  Clara  County,  California,  where  he  kept  an  inn,  “The 
American  House.”  He  died  at  Alviso,  October  13,  1883. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wade  (Mary  Reynolds  Leach ) 

Born  at  London,  England,  June  17,  1813.  Died  at  Alviso,  Cali- 
fornia, May  3,  1889. 

Harry  George  Wade 

Born  at  London,  England,  December  18,  1835.  Died  at  San  Jose, 
California,  September  21,  1911. 

Charles  Elliott  Wade 

Born  in  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  August  12,  1838.  Died  at 
San  Jose,  California,  March  9,  1918. 

Almira  Wade 

Born  in  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  June  21,  1840.  Married  John 
Jacob  Ortley,  December  24,  1858.  Died  at  Alviso,  Cailfornia, 
February  24,  1907. 

Richard  Angus  Wade 

Born  in  Will  County,  Illinois,  October  19,  1844.  Died  at  San  Jose, 
California,  September  2,  1923. 

Silas  Helmer 

One  of  Bennett’s  ox-drivers. 

S.  S.  Abbott 

One  of  Bennett’s  ox-drivers. 


In  addition  to  these,  there  were  two  teamsters  who  had  worked  for 
Mr.  Arcan,  but  whose  names  are  nowhere  given,  though  they  may 
have  been  among  the  persons  mentioned  by  the  Briers.  There  was 
also  a Frenchman,  whose  name  is  unrecorded,  but  who  is  known  to 
have  gone  out  of  Death  Valley  with  the  Wade  family.  Manly  states 
that  when  he  and  Rogers  left  for  the  coast  there  were  eleven  “grown 
persons”  in  camp,  and  since  the  Wades  were  separately  encamped 
and  the  four  teamsters  had  already  departed  there  is  still  one  person 
unaccounted  for. 
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THE  TOWNE  PARTY  OF  “MISSISSIPPI  BOYS” 

“ Captain ” Towne 

That  Towne  and  one  of  the  Turner  brothers  escaped  to  the  settle- 
ments appears  from  the  fact  that  they  passed  Tejon  Ranch  later 
in  1850  en  route  back  to  the  desert  seeking  silver  ore.  Dr.  E.  Dar- 
win French  saw  and  talked  with  them  there  at  that  time.1 

Turner 

Turner 

Masterton 

Crumpton 

This  was  the  small  party  which  continued  with  the  Briers  after  the 
larger  group  of  Mississippi  Boys  left  to  go  up  Darwin  Wash.  Towne’s 
party  continued  down  Panamint  Valley,  and  finally  left  the  Briers 
at  the  “Camp  of  the  Horse  Bones.”  The  first  names  of  these  five 
persons  seem  not  to  have  been  recorded  by  any  of  those  who  knew 
them  on  the  westward  trek. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  BOYS 

Tom  (Negro) 

Joe  (Negro) 

“ Little  West ” (Negro) 

Of  the  larger  group  of  Mississippians  who  broke  away  from  the 
Jayhawkers  and  Briers  near  Towne’s  Pass,  only  the  names  of  these 
three  negro  slaves  have  apparently  been  recorded.  Manly  mentions 
a David  Funk  who  may  have  belonged  to  this  party,  which  is  said 
to  have  included  around  fifteen  men.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the 
group  with  which  Edward  Coker  left  Death  Valley  was  this  party, 
though  Coker  himself  was  from  New  York. 

“Pioneer  Visitors  to  Death  Valley  After  the  Forty-Niners,”  by  Carl  I. 
Wheat,  California  Historical  Society  Quarterly,  Sept.,  1929,  Vol  XVIII  No  2 
pp.  195-216.  ’ '3’ 
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THE  GEORGIANS 

“ Captain ” James  Martin 

The  names  of  the  other  members  of  this  party  seem  to  be  wholly 
unrecorded.  They  were  apparently  also  known  as  “The  Bug 
Smashers.”  Stephens  wrote  that  the  group  consisted  of  some  fifteen 
members,  while  Colton  (San  Francisco  Chronicle,  February  15,  1903) 
remarked  that  it  included  “about  twenty”  men. 

THE  COKER  PARTY 

Edward  Coker  (or  Croker) 

“ Captain ” Nat  Ward 
James  Woods 
James  Martin 

Possibly  this  was  the  Captain  of  the  Georgians,  otherwise  listed. 

John  D.  Martin 
Fred  Carr 
Joe  (Negro) 

This  may  have  been  the  same  negro  otherwise  listed  among  the 
Mississippi  Boys. 

“ Old  French ” (or  “ Old  Francis ”) 

This  man  may  have  been  the  “Frenchman”  listed  with  the  Jay- 
hawkers.  Apparently  none  of  the  emigrants  could  remember 
French  names,  as  there  appear  to  be  three  distinct  Frenchmen  men- 
tioned by  various  members  of  the  Death  Valley  Forty-Miner  par- 
ties, always  without  giving  any  name. 


Many  years  had  passed  after  the  1849-50  trek  before  Coker  met 
Manly  and  told  him  his  story.  Coker  stated  that  the  party  with  which 
he  escaped  over  Walker  Pass  consisted  of  twenty-one  men,  though 
he  lists  only  the  eight  here  named.  Several,  said  he,  were  from 
Coffeyville,  Mississippi.  There  remain  certain  curious  problems  in 
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respect  to  this  group.  If,  as  some  have  presumed,  it  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  larger  party  of  Mississippi  Boys,  or  if,  as  has  also  been  sug- 
gested, it  was  in  fact  the  party  otherwise  mentioned  as  the  Georgians 
or  the  Bug  Smashers,”  Coker  and  his  companions  could  not  have 
been  with  the  Briers  and  Jayhawkers,  as  Coker  states,  after  Fish  and 
Isham  died,  for  these  other  parties  left  the  Jayhawkers  and  the  Briers 
a number  of  days  before  those  deaths  occurred.  Doubtless  no  final 
answer  to  many  of  these  queries  can  now  be  expected,  although  in 
the  present  list  every  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  a duplication 
of  names. 

THE  SO-CALLED  “SAVAGE-PINNEY  PARTY” 

John  Adams 

Allen 

Baker 

Lemore 

Charles  McDermet 

Pinney 

Savage 

Ware 

Ware 

Willey  Webster 

While  it  is  possible  that  this  party  did  not  actually  traverse  Death 
Valley,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  list  it  here,  since  numerous  writers 
have  mentioned  this  group,  and  since  a complete  list  of  the  names 
of  its  ten  members  has  but  recently  become  available.  This  was 
the  party  which  left  “Captain”  O.  K.  Smith  and  his  group  near 
“Division  Spring”  in  Southeastern  Nevada  late  in  November,  1849. 
The  ten  adventurers  headed  west,  packing  their  food  on  their  backs, 
and  of  their  experiences  practically  nothing  is  known,  save  that  Pin- 
ney and  Savage,  at  least,  managed  to  escape  and  reach  the  California 
diggings. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

In  addition  to  the  above  parties,  Manly  mentions  one  David  Funk, 
of  Texas,  and  a Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dale  and  their  three  children, 
of  Texas.  It  is  possible  that  this  latter  name  may  have  been  a mis- 
reading or  misprint  of  the  name  Wade,  since  no  other  list  mentions 
a “Dale”  family.  However,  it  is  known  that  the  Wades  came  from 
Illinois,  rather  than  Texas,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  there  was 
another  family,  otherwise  unrecorded,  among  the  Death  Valley 
discoverers. 

Several  of  the  survivors  later  mentioned  one  “Townshend,”  but  it 
now  seems  probable  that  this  reference  is  in  fact  to  Towne.  Haynes’ 
remark  “Find  body  of  Townshend  scalped”  in  the  Argus  Range, 
west  of  Searles  Lake  Valley,  is  difficult  to  explain,  since  no  other 
account  mentions  any  such  circumstance,  and  since  it  is  now  known 
definitely  that  Towne  made  his  way  safely  out  to  the  goldfields. 

In  a letter  dated  January  17,  1876,  Brier  wrote  of  “The  New  York 
Boys.”  Apparently  these  were  among  the  men  already  listed. 

SOURCES 

It  would  obviously  be  impracticable  without  undue  expansion  of  this 
article  to  attempt  to  cite  the  precise  source  of  each  individual  item. 
No  comprehensive  bibliography  of  the  extensive  literature  relating 
to  Death  Valley  has  as  yet  been  published,  but  since  the  basic  sources 
of  data  in  respect  to  the  Valley’s  discoveries  are  comparatively  few, 
the  following  may  serve  to  outline  the  nature  of  such  fundamental 
material. 

Most  important  among  the  background  sources  is,  of  course, 
William  Lewis  Manly’s  “Death  Valley  in  ’49”  (published  in  San  Jose 
in  1894;  reprinted  by  Wallace  Hebbard,  New  York  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara, 1929).  Much  of  the  data  on  this  subject  which  appears  in  that 
volume  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  In  1916  Lorenzo  Dow  Stephens 
printed  at  San  Jose  his  “Life  Sketches  of  a Jay  Hawker  [sic]  of  ’49,” 
a sixty-eight  page  pamphlet  which  should  be  read  with  some  caution 
as  Stephens  was  nearing  the  age  of  ninety  when  it  was  prepared  and 
his  memory  was  apparently  then  none  too  good. 
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The  Brier  family  contributed  several  articles  on  the  subject  of 
their  desert  trek.  As  a matter  of  fact,  though  unsatisfactory  as  to 
detail,  the  first  printed  resume  of  the  Forty-Niners’  trip  across  Death 
Valley  was  contributed  by  the  Rev.  James  Welsh  Brier  in  the  form 
of  a brief  account  of  a portion  of  the  trip  printed  early  in  the  fifties 
in  the  Christian  Advocate , a religious  journal  published  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  article  was  reprinted  under  the  title  “Route  from  Las 
Vegas  de  Santa  Clara  to  Walker’s  Pass,  by  the  way  of  Owen’s  River 
and  Owen’s  Lake,”  in  the  Appendix  to  Heap  and  Beale’s  “Central 
Route  to  the  Pacific”  (New  York,  1854).  Mrs.  Juliette  Brier  was  the 
subject  of  an  extensive  interview  entitled  “Our  Christmas  Amid  the 
Terrors  of  Death  Valley,”  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Call  on 
December  25,  1898.  In  1903  Sunset  Magazine  published  two  articles 
by  the  Rev.  John  Wells  Brier  under  the  title  “The  Death  Valley 
Party  of  1849”  (pages  326-335  and  456-465),  and  in  1911  the  same 
author  wrote  an  account  entitled  “The  Argonauts  of  Death  Valley” 
for  The  Grizzly  Bear  (Vol.  IX,  No.  2,  June,  1911). 

John  B.  Colton,  the  youngest  member  of  the  Jayhawker  party, 
was  active  for  many  years  in  maintaining  the  contacts  of  the  Jay- 
hawker survivors,  and  promoted  numerous  reunions  of  that  group 
at  various  places.  He  could  always  be  counted  upon  to  contribute 
an  interview  for  the  local  newspaper  on  the  occasion  of  such  a re- 
union (see,  for  example,  “Story  of  the  Jayhawkers,”  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  February  15,  1903).  Manly  wrote  a number  of 
accounts  of  portions  of  the  1849-50  trip  for  the  San  Jose  Pioneer 
(see,  for  example,  the  issues  of  that  journal  for  April  21  and  28,  1877, 
August  1,  1893,  March  15,  1894,  May  15,  June  15  and  July  15,  1895). 
Recently  an  interview  with  John  Rogers  was  discovered  in  a copy 
of  the  Merced  Star  for  April  26,  1894,  the  title  of  the  article  being 
“On  the  Plains,  1849.”  Apparently  but  one  contemporaneous  journal 
of  the  trip  across  the  desert  has  survived.  This  is  the  “Log”  of  Shel- 
don Young,  and  while  it  is  meagre  as  to  detail,  it  is  of  primary 
importance,  and  a typed  copy  is  now  among  the  “Jayhawker  Papers” 
in  The  Huntington  Library. 

That  collection  (consisting  of  the  files  and  scrapbooks  of  John 
B.  Colton)  furnishes  many  clues  in  respect  to  otherwise  obscure 
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problems.  Colton  apparently  kept  every  scrap  of  data  which  came 
to  his  hand,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  this  magnificent  collection  of 
material  has  been  preserved.  In  addition,  much  data  has  been  col- 
lected during  recent  years  by  the  National  Park  Service,  largely  in 
the  form  of  interviews  or  correspondence  with  descendents  of 
Death  Valley  pioneers.  Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
researches  of  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who,  as  a 
young  man,  headed  the  Federal  Government’s  expedition  of  1891  to 
these  desert  regions,  and  whose  interest  in  the  subject  has  never 
waned.1 

'The  writer  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  to  Dr.  Palmer,  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Lindley  Bynum,  of  The  Huntington  Library,  and  Mr.  O.  T.  Hagen,  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  for  their  cooperation  and  assistance  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  this  “Census.” 

Mr.  K.  Kevil,  of  Santa  Cruz,  has  also  been  helpful,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
development  of  data  on  the  Arcan  family. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  effort  to  list  the  Forty-Niners  who  traversed  Death 
Valley  may  lead  to  the  bringing  to  light  of  additional  data  and  the  correction 
of  any  errors  which  may  have  crept  into  this  preliminary  attempt  to  develop  a 
unified  record  of  these  pioneers.  Suggestions  along  these  lines  may  be  addressed 
to  the  writer  at  1720  Mills  Tower,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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Windows  in  an  Old  Adobe.  By  Bess  Adams  Gamer.  Foreword  by 

J.  Gregg  Layne. 

Printed  by  Progress-Bulletin,  Pomona,  California  in  collaboration 

with  Saunders  Press,  Claremont,  California.  1939.  (10)  246  pp. 

Index,  Map,  Ports.  Illus.  8° 

A saga  of  the  old  Rancho  San  Jose  has  been  written  by  Mrs.  Bess 
Garner,  president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pomona  Valley.  She 
calls  her  work  Windows  in  an  Old  Adobe,  but  she  has  given  us  a 
picture  of  life  and  conditions  on  a Spanish  California  rancho  in  a 
more  thorough  manner  than  it  has  ever  before  been  attempted,  and 
has  done  for  the  Pomona  Valley,  that  was  once  Ygnacio  Palomares’ 
and  Ricardo  Vejar’s  great  San  Jose  Rancho,  granted  to  them  in  1837, 
and  from  which  was  carved  the  cities  and  towns  of  Pomona,  Spadra, 
San  Dimas,  La  Verne,  Claremont,  and  Walnut,  a work  that  is 
outstanding. 

Mrs.  Garner  has  for  years  lived  the  history  of  Pomona  Valley. 
She  has  reproduced  scenes  of  the  early  life  in  the  valley  in  her  little 
theatre  at  Padua  Hills,  and  has  spent  hours  and  days  talking  to  the 
early  pioneers,  both  Spanish  and  American  to  get  the  material  for  her 
book  that  is  a real  contribution  to  the  history  of  Southern  California, 
and  has  given  us  facts  that  would  soon  have  been  lost  for  all  time. 

While  the  book  treats  more  fully  with  the  Palomares  family,  none 
of  the  old  families  that  helped  to  settle  this  fertile  valley  are  neg- 
lected. Through  the  pages  walk  the  Alvarados,  the  Vejars,  the 
Garcias,  the  Lopez,  and  other  lesser  families  of  old  California.  And 
into  the  picture  comes  a horde  of  Americans,  P.  C.  Tonner,  who 
filled  a niche  in  Pomona  life,  both  interesting  and  useful  for  many 
years.  She  tells  of  DeBrunner’s  grocery  store,  where  the  infamous 
Murchison  Letter  was  concocted  to  upset  a nation. 
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Mrs.  Garner  has  gone  to  great  effort  and  given  us  a series  of 
genealogies  of  the  old  California  Spanish  families  of  the  valley,  a 
contribution  of  value  and  one  that  should  be  made  by  some  one  for 
each  of  the  Ranchos  of  old  California. 

The  book  while  written  in  narrative  style  is  real  historical  fact 
and  much  is  heretofore  unpublished  fact  uncovered  after  years  of 
search  by  the  author’s  untiring  effort. 

There  are  many  excellent  illustrations,  views  and  portraits,  and  not 
the  least  important  are  the  end  paper  maps,  showing  the  location 
geographically  of  each  of  the  homes  on  the  Rancho  San  Jose,  and  the 
roads  leading  to  and  past  them.  This,  at  least  to  the  reviewer,  is  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  the  book,  enabling  the 
reader  to  place  correctly  in  his  mind  these  locations,  that  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  discover  up  to  the  present,  and  many  of  which 
would  soon  have  been  lost  to  memory. 

The  book  will  fill  a long  needed  want  in  the  history  of  our  State, 
and  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  library  of  Californiana. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 

Heritage  of  the  Valley.  San  Bernardino’s  First  Century.  By  George 
William  Beattie  and  Helen  Pruitt  Beattie.  With  a foreword  by 
Henry  R.  Wagner.  San  Pasqual  Press,  Pasadena,  California,  1939. 
xxv,  459  pp.,  illus.,  maps.  $5.00. 

Forty  years  of  research  and  reflection  have  gone  into  the  writing 
of  this  book.  Beginning  with  the  early  visits  to  the  region  of  Fages 
and  Garces,  the  narrative  moves  leisurely  and  surely  through  the  mis- 
sion period,  the  era  of  the  ranchos,  the  Mexican  war,  the  transition 
from  Mexican  to  American  rule,  the  establishment  of  the  Mormon 
colony,  and  the  Civil  War.  Utilizing  letters  of  padres,  official  reports 
and  diaries  of  the  early  period,  the  Beatties  have  given  an  informative 
account  of  the  establishment  of  the  mission  assistencia  of  San  Ber- 
nardino and  the  attendant  Indian  problems.  Attempts  at  starting  an 
overland  mail  service  between  Sonora  and  San  Gabriel  via  the  valley 
are  recounted  as  well  as  early  irrigation  and  timber  cutting.  Follow- 
ing secularization  of  the  missions  came  the  petitions  of  Californians 
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for  lands  in  the  vicinity  and  for  a decade  or  more  we  view  their 
pioneering  efforts  to  establish  themselves.  The  first  settlers  here  faced 
true  frontier  problems  not  found  by  their  cousins  in  other  parts  of 
the  state.  The  land  itself  was  not  quite  so  friendly,  and  just  over  the 
mountain  passes  of  Cajon  and  San  Gorgonio  were  the  war-like  desert 
Indians  poised  to  sweep  down  and  run  off  stock  and  bum  dwellings. 
This  menace  persisted  until  well  into  the  American  occupation  and 
because  of  it  colonists  were  imported  from  New  Mexico  for  protec- 
tion. They  settled  at  Politana  and  Agua  Mansa  and  the  Beatties  have 
here  given  the  chief  account  of  their  efforts. 

In  a book  containing  so  much  interesting  information  it  is  im- 
possible to  write  of  more  than  a few  phases.  The  Mormon  period 
requires  140  pages  to  recount  and  introduces  an  abundance  of  new 
material  gleaned  from  the  archives  of  the  Mormon  church  at  Salt 
Lake.  The  country  used  solely  for  cattle  range  prior  to  their  acqui- 
sition of  it  was  virtually  as  wild  as  when  the  Lugos,  the  Sepulvedas 
and  their  kin  battled  the  Indians  and  the  elements  to  hold  it.  The 
story  of  the  Mormons  in  this  valley  is  the  story  of  the  establishment 
of  an  American  commonwealth  on  the  western  frontier  and  its  telling 
proves  absorbing  reading.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  lumbering,  and 
the  raising  of  grain  and  fruit;  the  establishment  of  city  and  county 
government  and  the  attendant  political  battles.  People  of  other  faiths 
drifted  in,  apostacy  threatened  and  in  time  the  faithful  were  called 
back  to  Utah  but  the  work  that  they  did  in  founding  San  Bernardino 
remained  to  prove  their  industry. 

From  the  Mormon  efforts  we  turn  to  the  events  of  the  Civil  War 
and  here  the  reader  is  given  a view  of  Confederate  intrigue  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  mines  of  Holcomb  Valley  were  by  this  time  operating 
and  the  closing  chapters  of  the  book  are  among  its  most  absorbing. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beattie  have  given  us  a well  ordered,  thoughtful,  nar- 
rative of  the  settlement  of  their  valley.  Their  notes  and  index  are 
entirely  adequate  and  they  have  given  a complete  list  of  printed  and 
manuscript  works  used.  They  have  told  a complex  story  in  a straight- 
forward and  clear  style.  Heritage  of  the  Valley  is  one  of  the  best 
local  histories  that  this  reviewer  has  ever  read. 

Lindley  Bynum 
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SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride  in 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduction 
by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published  material 
by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a reprint  from  the 
Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935,  Vol.  XVII,  Nos. 


2 and  3.) 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $2.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy .$2.50 

(Out  of  Print) 


REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los  An- 
geles” of  1849,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935  (Vol. 


XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in  March, 
1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued  as  frontis- 
piece of  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March,  1936. 


Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $ 1 .00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications  are 


available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  19 11  to  1934, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1-25 


For  a brief  time  a few  sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891 
to  1934,  inclusive,  have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only, 
at  the  special  price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.25;  to  non-members,  per  copy,  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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